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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrMaAn. The committee will be in order. 

Congressman King, would you like to sit with the committee this 
morning? We would be delighted to have you sit with us. 

The committee does not have before it this morning any legislation, 
but we have asked the Secretary and his associates to come here for 
the purpose of reporting to the committee concerning the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Agriculture. I am sure members of the 
committee recall the report of the Hoover Commission on the Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Government. The part of it 
dealing with the Department of Agriculture was referred to this com- 
mittee, together with the report of the Task Force which worked on 
the problems of the Department of Agriculture. 

I am sure the committee will, also, recall that when this report 
came to the committee we conferred with the ‘ Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Brannan, and urged him to bring about a reorganization 
of the Department of Agriculture, so far as possible under the existing 
law. Iam certain that the Secretary has given careful consideration 
to the report of the Task Force. 

It is not generally known what has been accomplished in the way 
of reorganization of the Department and the effecting of economies in 
the Depart ment of Agriculture. I think that all members of the com- 
mittee will be interested in knowing now, from the Secretary, just 
what bas been achieved. Mr. Secretary, if you have any recom- 
mendations to make with regard to legislation which you deem neces- 
sary to achieve even a greater degree of efficiency in the Depart- 
ment, we will be very glad to have you make them. 

I would like to ask the members of the committee to refrain from 
asking questions until the Secretary has presented his statement, and 
then the Chair will recognize the members for questions. We would 
like to hold this discussion, certainly today, to the problems of reor- 
ganization and to the problems of economy in the Department of 
Agriculture, and then when we finish with that subject we would like, 
Mr. Secretary, to discuss with you and Mr. Geissler and others the 
agric ultural situation and its outlook during the current year. 

We would be very glad to recognize you now, Mr. Secretary. We 
are glad to have you with us. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY C. J. McCORMICK, UNDER 
SECRETARY; GUS F. GEISSLER, ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION; ROBERT M. SALTER, 
CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; BYRON T, SHAW, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ; 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER; W. CARROLL HUNTER, SOLICITOR; AND JOHN 
THURSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary BRANNAN. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the committee. 

I am very glad to have this opportunity to discuss with you the 
organization of the Department and the progress we have made in 
achieving the objectives set forth by the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government headed by Herbert 
Hoover and Dean Acheson. 

I am accompanied by the Under Secretary, Mr. McCormick, Mr. 
Geissler of the Production and Marketing Administration, Dr. Salter 
of the Soil Conservation Service, Dr. Shaw of Agricultural Research, 
Mr. Roberts of Budget and Finance, Mr. Hunter, the Solicitor, and 
Mr. Thurston of my office, who will also be available to answer ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset I should like to say that I am strongly convinced that 
studies such as the Commission made and the interest that this com- 
mittee and other committees of the Congress have taken in the organ- 
ization of the Department are of very great value. We need to stop 
and look at ourselves from time to time, and have other people take 
a look at us. There is no substitute for that process in keeping alert 
and efficient. 

The organization of the Department at any given time reflects and 
is geared to the programs that it carries on. Congressional enact- 
ments from time to time have broadened the Department’s responsi- 
bilities. Organizational adjustments have always followed. 

Secretaries of Agriculture have always been thoroughly aware of the 
interest of the Congress in any substantial changes in the organization 
of the Department and have customarily consulted the committees of 
the Congress before making such changes. I have and I am glad to 
continue that practice. 

Looking back over the development of the Department, it seems 
clear that at no point would it have been possible to have established 
a fixed and permanent organizational structure. Rather, the history 
of the Department, extending now over a period of 90 years, is a story 
of continued growth and expansion of services rendered to farmers 
and other members of the public, and of continued organizational 
adjustment to maintain efficient and effective operations. 

To illustrate what I have just said, I should like to mention several 
instances of reorganizations that have taken place in the Department 
in recent years. 

In 1942 Secretary Wickard established the Agricultural Research 
Administration. Seven research bureaus which previously reported 
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to the Secretary were placed in this Administration. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the value of this reorganization, during the 
war and since, in terms of more effective coordination of research, 
better management, and greater convenience to Congress, to the 
public, and to other Government agencies. 

In 1945 Secretary Anderson established the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, which brought together a number of agencies, 
dealing with production and marketing functions, that had been 
established prior to and during the war. This Administration was 
set up after very careful study by a committee consisting of persons 
from outside as well as within the Department. 

I understand that both of these changes were made after discussion 
with members of this and other congressional committees concerned. 

In 1946 the Congress, after careful review of our direct lending 
activities, provided for the establishment of the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

I mention these examples—which, of course, occurred before the 
creation of the Hoover Commission—to illustrate that the Department 
and the Congress have continuously given thought, and taken action, 
to bring about effective organization and management. 

Since the Hoover Commission submitted its Teport, we have given 
very careful and extended thought to the question of departmental 
organization. As a result of that process of stock taking and. of 
reviewing our organization and operations, I sincerely believe that the 
Department is today a highly efficient and effective organization. 

I should like to review with you the evidence behind this statement. 
Taking the period since 1940, there are five indicators, in particular, 
that serve as a gage of the e flectiveness of the Department’s organiza- 
tion. 

Kirst, the services rendered by the Department to farmers and the 
members of the public have expanded substantially. 

The Department today is carrying on most of the functions in which 
it was engaged in 1940, plus many new functions that have been 
added since. Among the new functions are the rural telephone 
program, the farm housing program, those arising out of the Research 
and Marketing Act, agricultural aspects of the point 4 program, and 
numerous activities under the Defense Production Act. 

Second, the Department’s budget has been reduced. In 1940 it 
amounted to more than $1.6 billion; this fiscal year it amounts to 
approximately $1.3 billion, a reduction of about 20 percent. 

Third, the total number of people employed by the Department has 
been decreased. In 1940 the number of full-time employees totaled 
about 71,000. At the beginning of this calendar year they totaled 
about 56,000, a reduction of over one-fifth. The number of part-time 
employees during the same period has been reduced by over one-half. 

Fourth, the caliber of our Department employees has been main- 
tained at a high level. They are alert to the needs of the country 
and conscious of their obligation to serve the public to the very best 
of their ability. They have shouldered the heaviest workloads in the 
history of the Department. 

Fifth, the organizational structure of the Department has been 
simplified. In 1940 there were 18 program agencies reporting to the 
Secretary, plus 10 staff offices. Today there are only 10 program 

agencies and 4 staff offices reporting directly to the Secretary. 
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I submit that these are noteworthy achievements and are proof of 
efficiency and effectiveness in the Department’s operations. 

At this point I think it would be helpful if I described in some detail 
the organization of the Department. This will give us a better basis 
for discussing the Hoover Commission’s objectives and the extent to 
which we have achieved them. 

With your permission I should like to distribute to the committee 
members a chart showing our present organization. 

(The chart is herewith inserted.) 

Secretary BRANNAN. The large boxes on the chart, beginning with 
the Agricultural Research Administration, are the program agencies 
of the Department. There are 11 of these, but 1—the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—is a financing agency and its operations are 
carried on by personnel of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. In fact, the CCC as such has no regular employees. 

So we have, in reality, 10 program agencies—Agricultural Research 
Administration, Extension Service, Forest Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Rural Electrification Administration, Commodity. Exchange 
Authority, Farm Credit Administration, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, Production and Marketing Administration, and Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. 

The Administrator of the Agricultural Research Administration is 
responsible for all agricultural research within the Department, other 
than economic, and thus exercises a general coordinating or staff 
function in addition to directing the activities of the research bureaus. 

In the top row, the small boxes, you will find the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. It is the primary agency of the Department for 
economic research and for the collection and dissemination of agri- 
cultural statistics. It is, of course, well known for its crop reporting 
service, which provides essential information to farmers, business, and 
government. The Chief of the Bureau is responsible for all economic 
research and statistical activities carried on by the Department and 
thus exercises a coordinating or staff function in this area. As a staff 
agency, the BAE serves the Secretary and the Department as a whole. 
It also serves the Congress and the public every day in many ways. 

The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, in the next box, 
coordinates the work of the Department which concerns or relates 
to foreign countries. It provides information regarding foreign agri- 
culture and trade, advises the Secretary and other officials of the 
Government with respect to foreign agricultural relations, and carries 
on the work of the Department under the point 4 program. It is an 
essential staff arm of the Secretary. 

The other offices in the top row are other staff units that any 
department must have, by one name or another. The Offices of 
Personnel, Budget and Finance, Plant and Operations, and the 
Library are supervised by the Assistant Secretary, who also has 
been assigned responsibility for general coordination of all research 
activities. The Under Secretary has been assigned general coordina- 
tion of all agricultural conservation work of the Department, our work 
with the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, and other 
matters affecting foreign relations. 

In order to round out the picture of our present organization, I 
should like to refer briefly to our farmer committees. You gentlemen 
are very familiar with this subject; but in other quarters there seems 
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PRODUCTION AND 
ING ADMINISTRATION 


Administers the Department's pro- 
duction and marketing programs, 
including agricultural conserva- 
tion; acreage allotments; market- 
ing quotas; price support through 
loans, purchases, and other means; 
sugar programs; requirements and 
supplies; foreign and other sup- 
ply; import control; marketing 
research, service and regulatory 
activities, including standardi- 
zation, grading, inspection, and 
rket news; marketing agreements 
and orders; school lunch; develop- 
ent of new and expanded markets 
and uses; encouragement of exports, 
surplus disposal, and other pro- 
Grams. Carries out Commodity 
Credit Corporation programs. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 











Provides a coordinated credit sys- 
tem for agriculture by making long- 
term and short-term sources of 
credit available to farmers; pro- 
vides credit facilities, research 
and service for cooperative market- 
ing, vurchasing, and business ser- 
vice organizations. The lending 
institutions under the supervision 
of the Farm Credit Administration 
extend credit to individual farn- 
ers and to farmers' cooperative 
associations. 


Administers programs for the exten- 
sion of supervised credit through 
the making and servicing of farm 
ownership (direct and insured mort-| 
gage loans), farn housing, produc- 
tion and subsistence, disaster, 
fur, and water facilities loans to 
low income farmers and others who 
are umable to obtain satisfactory 
credit from other sources. In 
connection with these activities, 
promotes better planning, better 
farming, and the ownership of 
family type faras. 





Production Credit Corporations 

Federal Land Banks 

Intermediate Credit Banks 

Banks for Cooperatives 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion 
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SOIL CONSERVATION CERVICE 








Administers a national pro- 

grem of soil and water con- 
servation to aid in bringing 
about physical adjustments 

in land use that will better 
human welfare, conserve natural 
resources and establish a 

stable and balanced agriculture. 
The program includes drainage, 
irrigation, water utilization, 
lend purchase and sale, land 
development, and flood control. 
Coordinates these activities 
with those of cooperating 
agencies, including soil con- 
servation districts, and con- 
ducts necessary related research. 














RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 





Makes loans for the purpose of 
financing the construction and 
operation of generating plants, 
electric transmission and distri- 
bution systems for the furnishing 
of electric energy to unserved 
persons in rural areas; nakes loans 
for the purpose of financing the 
improveme:it, expansion, construc- 
tion, acquisition, and operation 
of telephone lines and systems to 
fumish and improve telephone ser- 
vice in rural areas; assists bor- 
rowers in the construction and 
effective operation of such facili- 
ties; makes loans for the wiring 
of consumers' premises and the 
installation of electrical and 
plumbing appliances; makes studies 
and disseminates information con- 
cerning the condition and progress 
lof the electrification of and the 
furnishing of adequate telephone 
service in rural areas. “ 























| 





COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 





COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 








Administers and is responsible 
for the enforcement of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, the orders 
of the Commodity Exchange Com- 
mission, and the orders and regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the Act; examines 
commodity trade practices; in-— 
vestigates complaints and appar- 
ent violations of the Act: super- 
vises futures trading and conducts 
audits of books and records of 
futures commission merchants, 
floor brokers, and traders to 
assure compliance with require- 
ments; and, designates contract 
markets, reviews exchange rules, 
and registers futures commission 
merchants and floor brokers. 











Responsible for activities 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





Conducts an insurance program to 








directed to stabilizing, sup- 
porting and protecting farm 

income and prices; assisting 

in the maintenance of balanced 
and adequate supplies of agri- 
cultural commodities; and fac- 
Llitating the orderly distribu- 
tion of agricultural commodities. 
These activities include price 
support through loans, purchases 
payments, and other operations; 
making available required mater- 
iale and facilities; surplus dis- 
posal; procurement for foreign and 
domestic requirements; developing 
new and expanded markets, uses and 
marketing facilities; facilitating 
or making exports and developing 
foreign markets; and other opera- 
tions which may be authorized by 
Congress. Program operations are 
carried out through the facilities 
and personnel of the Production 
end Marketing Administration. 


jexcessive moisture, insect infesta- 


improve the economic stability of 
agriculture through a sound system 
of crop insurance on specified 
commodities. Provides protection 
to premium paying farmers against 
loss of investment by paying inden 
nities for crop losses from unavoid 
able causes including such natural 
hazards as wind, hail, deficient or 


tion, and others. Conducts re- 
search, surveys, and investigations 
for devising and establishing sound 
actuarial bases for insurance and 
for providing insurance for new 
commodities. 
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to be a great deal of misunderstanding. For example, the Hoover 
Commission asserted that a multitude of country advisory committees 
have been created and maintained at unnecessary expense. 

Asa matter of fact, we have only three general groups of local farmer 
committees: The Production and Marketing Administration State, 
county, and community committees; the State and county committees 
which advise and assist the Farmers Home Administration in making 
and administering loans; and livestock association and grazing per- 
mittee advisory boards which work with the Forest Service. There 
is no overlapping or duplication of functions among these committees. 

I should like to point out that these are in addition to the governing 
bodies of local soil conservation districts, with which the Soil Conser- 
vation Service cooperates, but which are established under the laws of 
the States. 

The county committees which assist the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration are responsible by law for passing on the eligibility of applicants 
for loans and also for certifying as to the value of farms being consid- 
ered for purchase, enlargement, or improvement. 

The PMA committees administer the PMA programs requiring 
direct dealings with farmers—namely, the conservation, price support, 
sugar, and commodity production and adjustment programs. We 
regard the principle of farmer administration of these programs as 
the keystone in their success and as a democratic principle of the 
greatest importance. 

PMA county and community committeemen are farmers elected by 
their neighbors within the county. State PMA committees, com- 
prised of three to five farmers who are residents of that State, are 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. They direct and coordi- 
nate the work of the county committees. wid 

The PMA State, county, and community committees are charged 
by legislation with operating responsibilities. ‘They make recom- 
mendations for the development of farm programs within legislative 
authorization. Once programs are developed and released by PMA 
State committees, the county committees are charged with responsi- 
bility for local administration of programs which they helped develop. 
The community committees assist in developing programs and insure 
that their purposes and operations are understood by their neighbors. 
_ Asa result of the experience of AAA and PMA since 1933 in admin- 
istering programs involving direct dealings with farmers, we are 
firmly convinced that Federal employees cannot be as successful in 
coping with the problems incident to the administration of these 
programs as can committees of farmers. Farmer committees not 
only provide a method of incorporating farmer thinking in the planning 
of programs but also make it possible to carry out through democratic 
processes actions which necessarily involve some measure of control. 

When it is necessary, for example, to institute acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, we have found that these adjustments are 
more acceptable to the farmers when applied by a committee of their 
neighbors who must live under the same rules themselves. 

Administration of PMA’s local programs by Federal employees 
would also result in a very substantial increase in cost. 

Those local programs cost in the neighborhood of $9 million for 
the services of the county and community committeemen. The most 
conservative estimate that has been made would indicate that in the 
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neighborhood of a minimum of $17 million and running up, perhaps, 
to 20 to 25 million dollars might be involved if we were to administer 
these programs through civil service appointed employees full time 
working in each county in the Nation. 

It is my belief that the Hoover Commission, in recommending 
the abolition of the present committees, did not fully understand the 
functions and operations of the PMA committees and the other 
committees | have mentioned. This is very understandable when 
we consider that the Commission’s study encompassed the entire 
breadth of the Federal Government. I feel very strongly that it 
would be extremely unfortunate and would have very undesirable 
results if the present committees were to be abolished. 

A number of other misconceptions and misunderstandings with 
respect to the organization of the Department also seem to have 
become current. This is unfortunate, because it greatly lessens the 
value of the discussion of the Department’s needs and problems. 

For example, it is frequently stated that 20 major operating agencies 
report directly to the Secretary. I have pointed out that this is not 
true. 

Another statement that is frequently made is that the Department 
is shot through with overlapping and duplication. ‘The fact of the 
matter is that it would be very difficult to discover any serious dupli- 
cation within the Department. On the contrary, each agency of the 
Department has its own well-defined area of operations. This is a 
point of such importance that I should like to discuss it in some 
detail. 

In the field of conservation, as you know, the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Production and Marketing Administration carry on 
soil conservation activities under two separate legal authorizations. 
These programs supplement each other, and neither is adequate 
without the other. One provides technical conservation services and 
the other assists farmers in meeting part of the cost of applying 
conservation practices on the land. A little later in this statement 
I want to describe the means we are using to coordinate the activities 
of the Soil Conservation Service and the agricultural conservation 
program of PMA. 

In the field of research, several agencies are active, but each has 
its defined area. For example, the Forest Service carries on special- 
ized research on management of forest and range lands, and new or 
improved methods of utilizing wood and other forest products. 

The Soil Conservation Service conducts specialized research on 
methods of controlling soil erosion. Both utilize the basic and com- 
prehensive research and knowledge developed by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. And note that all 
research projects, other than economic research, carried on by an 
agency outside the Agricultural Research Administration must be 
approved by the Agricultural Research Administrator. 

There are many cogent arguments for the proposition that research 
should be kept as close as possible to the operations it is intended to 
serve. Far from being an inefficient arrangement, it is good so long 
as research projects are properly coordinated and integrated, as they 
are now. 

The organization and coordination of the Department’s research 
was studied very intensively by the Pace subcommittee of this com- 
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mittee over a year ago. I believe the subcommittee was generally 
satisfied with the way in which we are directing and coordinating 
our research work. 

In the field of credit, there is a clear distinction in the law as to 
when a loan may be made by Farmers Home Administration and 
when it is to be handled by the cooperative farm credit system or 
private lenders. The rule is that Farmers Home Administration 
may lend only to farmers who cannot obtain loans elsewhere. 

Some of the credit institutions within the cooperative farm credit 
system are now wholly farmer-owned. Some are mixed ownership, 
partially farmer capital, and partially Government capital; and others 
are wholly Government-owned institutions. The land bank system 
is wholly owned by farmer borrowers. A major portion of the 
capital of the production credit associations is likewise owned by 
farmer borrowers. Borrowing farmer cooperative associations have 
an investment in the capital of the banks for cooperatives. 

The farm credit institutions have sold to the public a large volume 
of bonds and debentures which are not obligations of the United 
States Government and are not guaranteed by the Government either 
as to interest or principal. 

The Congress considered this whole credit question very carefully 
in 1946 and expressed its conclusion by passing legislation that kept 
direct lending in a separate agency—the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration—and retained cooperative and farmer-owned-and-operated 
credit in the farm-credit system. 

Another subject that is frequently mentioned relates to the State 
extension services. The question of the functions that should be 
vested in the Cooperative Extension Service and the relationships 
between it and the Department was recently given extremely careful 
study by a Joint Committee on Extension Policies, Programs, and 
Goals established by the Department and the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges. This committee, which included the presidents of 
five of the land-grant colleges, a dean of agriculture, three prominent 
private persons, and two officials of the Department, concluded that 
“the function of extension is that of education” and that “only 
basically educational functions should be assigned to the Cooperative 
Extension Service.” 

We are in full accord with the principle of utilizing the Cooperative 
Extension Service to carry basically educational programs to farmers 
and others. In this matter I believe that we should be guided by the 
general principles laid down by the Joint Committee on Extension 
Policies, Programs, and Goals. 

We have made considerable progress in developing closer cooperation 
between the Department and the land-grant colleges. They now 
participate in developing the Federal conservation program. The 
current grasslands program was developed jointly by the State colleges 
and the Department. 

We intend to take advantage of every opportunity that presents 
itself to strengthen our cooperative relationships with the States—in 
research, in extension, in marketing, and in other areas. I cannot 
overemphasize the importance and value of these cooperative arrange- 
ments in the development of our present agricultural economy. 

The agricultural organization of this country extends to and includes 
the agricultural institutions of the States and counties, with which 
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we have almost countless cooperative working relationships; the farmer 
cooperatives which make up the great cooperative credit, rural electric, 
and cooperative marketing systems; the farmer committee system; 
the private business interests engaged in agricultural marketing pro- 
duction, and research; the farm organizations; and many other groups. 
Perhaps it is because of the great scope and complexity of our agri- 
cultural economy and the far-reaching web of relationships that under- 
lies it that so many misconceptions about it and the Department’s 
place in it seem to arise. 

At times it is very discouraging to see how many people with little 
real understanding of its nature are willing and eager to rush in and 
tear down parts of this great structure serving American agriculture 
that has been built up over many years—built up through the best 
thought and efforts of an untold number of Federal, State, and local 
legislators and officials, university staff members, farmers, business- 
men, and others. I think it is of the utmost importance that we 
should not weaken or destroy these institutions that have served 
American agriculture so well. 

Now let me turn to some of the specific recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and recent actions that we have taken. 

The major recommendation of the Hoover Commission was that 
the heads of departments be given full responsibility for the conduct 
of their departments, that powers be vested in the department head 
rather than in bureau chiefs, and that the department head be given 
authority to determine the organization of his department. 

The Commission emphasized again and again the necessity for 
giving the head of each department full responsibility for directing and 
organizing his department. Only then, it said, can the department 
head be held responsible for results. Only by definitely fixing respon- 
sibility can the hope of making maximum progress in achieving better 
administration be realized. The Commission found no other way to 
make our complex Government fully effective and efficient. 

The Commission also recommended that an additional Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture and an Administrative Assistant Secretary 
be provided. 

A reorganization plan was presented to the Congress in March 1950, 
embodying these recommendations. This plan was rejected, although 
at the same time almost identical reorganization plans for other civilian 
departments were approved. Now in all departments except Agri- 
culture reorganization authority has been vested in the Secretary. 

When the reorganization plan for the Department was rejected, I 
proceeded to effect organizational improvements which were possible 
under existing authority. I took steps to integrate the soil conserva- 
tion programs of the Department, instructed our State and county 
offices to combine under one roof as rapidly as possible, directed a 
further coordination of research, and established our present State 
and county agricultural mobilization committees. 

I want to discuss these four moves in more detail because I think 
that they illustrate good faith in following the objectives of the Hoover 
Commission: 

I. In February3951, I took steps to reorganize the agricultural re- 
sources conservation activities of the Department. ql did this in 


order to bring about the closest possible coordination of the conserva- 
tion programs established by the Congress. And, I think it is fair to 
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mention, this action was taken after consultation with leaders of 
congressional committees concerned, including this committee. 

Under the direction of the Under Secretary, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Production and Marketing Administration, and the 
Forest Service now jointly develop the national conservation program. 
In each State, Department agencies, meeting with representatives of 
the State college and other State agencies, formulate the soil conserva- 
tion policies and programs which are to govern our agencies in that 
State, within the outlines of the national program. The same pro- 
cedure is followed in each county, where Department people work 
with the county extension agent and the governing body of the local 
soil conservation district. 

The results accomplished under this order have been very gratifying. 
It is enabling us to accomplish more conservation for our money. It 
is a step that was needed, and it is accomplishing one of the major 
objectives the Hoover Commission had in mind. 

I might also mention in this connection that we are taking action 
to integrate our conservation and river basin activities. 

Il. At the same time, I issued instructions that our State and our 
county offices be brought together under one roof. When completed, 
this move will be a real landmark in the history of the Department. 
It will give farmers what I like to call ‘one-stop service’’—one office 
where they can go to deal with those who help them with their agri- 
cultural problems. This, too, accomplished a major objective of the 
Hoover Commission. 

We are making good progress in consolidating these offices, con- 
sidering the widespread shortage of suitable office space. We have 
had the general support of Members of Congress in this undertaking 
and it is very much appreciated. In 21 States consolidation is either 
achieved or well under way. In 13 additional States, authorization 
to proceed with consolidation has been given. County offices of 
Production and Marketing Administration, Soil Conservation Service, 
and Farmers Home Administration have been consolidated in more 
than half of the counties having USDA offices throughout the Nation. 

III. Also in February 1951, I issued an order providing for further 
integration of the agricultural research and statistical services of the 
Department and placing these activities under the general direction 
of the Assistant Secretary. 

IV. At the same time, I established the State and county mobiliza- 
tion committees. The State committees include the heads of our 
State offices, the State extension and State experiment station direc- 
tors, the State commissioner of agriculture, and the State director of 
vocational agricultural education. The county committees include 
the heads of our county offices, the county extension agent, and a 
representative of the vocational agricultural education teachers. 

The mobilization committees provide leadership for our agricultural 
defense activities, including production goals, manpower and selective 
service problems, conservation and efficient utilization of feed, fer- 
tilizer, and machinery, and so forth. ‘The committees also assist in 
the integration of our programs and in coordination of Federal and 
State agricultural activities. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to put in the 
record at this point Memorandums Nos. 1278, 1279, and 1280 of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951. 
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The Cuarrman. That may be done. 
Secretary Brannan. They are the ones to which I have just made 


reference, and copies have been made available to the clerk and the 
reporter. 


(Memorandums Nos. 1278, 1279, and 1280 are as follows: ) 


Unirep Strares DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, D. C. 
Feprvuary 15, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1278—CoorpDINATION OF THE DEPARTMENT’S AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES CONSERVATION SERVICES 


To increase administrative effectiveness and economy, and accelerate the rate 
of accomplishment of the Department’s conservation program; to maintain the 
productive capacity of the Nation’s land resources at a level equal to the demands 
of the national security, the rate of population growth, and a continued rise in 
American standards of living; to provide an appropriate standard for all the 
Department’s soil conservation activities; to utilize to best advantage the great 
variety of agricultural sciences available in this field; and to provide the unified 
and coordinated leadership, service, and action needed to meet to the fullest 
possible extent Department of Agriculture responsibilities regarding soil, water, 
range, and forest conservation, the following policies, objectives and administra- 
tive assignments are hereby established and effected: 


I. BASIC SOIL CONSERVATION OBJECTIVE 


The basic physical objective of soil conservation activities by Department 
agencies shall be the use of each acre of agricultural land within its capabilities 
and the treatment of each acre of agricultural land in accordance with its needs 
for protection and improvement. 


Il. AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION SERVICES 
A. Consolidation of county and State offices 


1. In accordance with the objective of the Department to headquarter all 
USDA personnel having county responsibilities in a single office, county office 
personnel of the Soil Conservation Service and of the Production and Marketing 
Administration shall be moved into the same county offices as soon as such 
physical consolidation can be efficiently accomplished. It shall be the policy of 
the Department to invite county agents or representatives of State agricultural 
agencies to locate in such single county offices wherever possible. 

2. The headquarters of all USDA personnel with State-wide responsibilities 
shall be consolidated in a single State office. State office personnel of the Soil 
Conservation Service and of the Production and Marketing Administration shall 
be moved into the same State office as soon as such physical consolidation can 
be efficiently accomplished. 

B. National authorities and responsibilities 


1. The agricultural resources conservation services of the USDA shall be 
under the supervision and direction of the Assistant Secretary designated for this 
activity. This includes supervision and direction of the Forest Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service, the agricultural conservation program of Production 
and Marketing Administration, and the activities listed below in whatever agency 
of the Department they may be located. In carrying out his responsibilities the 
Assistant Secretary shall utilize as his principal advisers, the heads of the agencies 
authorized to engage in conservation activities 

2. The activities assigned to the supervision and direction of the Assistant 
Secretary shall, among others, include— 

(a) The development of Departmental policy with respect to agricultural 
resources conservation; 

(b) Conservation, utilization, and management of forest, range, soil and water 
resources, including watershed management, irrigation, drainage, and disposal of 
water, flood control, and river-basin investigations; 
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(c) The acquisition, management, and disposition of lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Department; 

(d) Representing the Department on governmental, quasi governmental, or 
private boards, committees, commissions, or other bodies relating to these re- 
sponsibilities; 

(e) Encouraging the creation and development of soil-conservation districts; 

(f) Executing on behalf of the Secretary, departmental memoranda of under- 
standing with boards of supervisors organized under soil conservation district 
laws and with State soil conservation committees, or with other State or local 
agencies covering activities related to the work assigned to him. 

3. The Assistant Secretary is authorized and directed to initiate immediately 
and to maintain a continuous survey of the agricultural resources activities of the 
Department and to determine with the Secretary such action, including transfers 
of functions, as may be necessary and appropriate to insure integration, effective- 
ness, and economy of the functions assigned to him. 

4. The Assistant Secretary is hereby empowered to delegate the authority 
assigned to him to persons or agencies under his supervision and to authorize 
redelegation. 

5. The land and water resources staff of the Office of the Secretary is hereby 
assigned to the immediate direction and control of the Assistant Secretary desig- 
nated for agricultural resources conservation services. 

6. Under the direction of the Assistant Secretary, the Soil Conservation 
Servide, the Forest Service, and the Production and Marketing Administration 
will jointly determine the soil-conservation practices to be included in the agri- 
cultural conservation program, and rates of payment for soil-conservation prac- 
tices, by meetings and consultations at the National, State, and county levels. 
All agencies shall be guided by the Department’s basic soil-conservation objective. 
C. Siate-wide duties and responsibilities 

1. The PMA State committee, the State conservationist of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and the Forest Service official having jurisdiction of farm forestry 
in the State shall jointly formulate and determine the soil-conservation policies 
and programs for guidance and direction of the Soil Conservation Service, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, and Forest Service personnel and opera- 
tions within the State by means of conferences or other means to be initiated 
by the chairman of the State PMA committee. The president of the land- 
grant college within the State shall be invited to designate members of his staff 
to participate also. The State director of Farmers Home Administration shall 
also be invited. 

2. The State PMA committee shall continue to administer the agricultural 
conservation program and to carry out such other duties as are now or may 
be hereafter assigned to it. 

3. The State conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service shall be responsi- 
ble for all technical phases of the permanent type of soil-conservation work, 
except forestry, undertaken by the Soil Conservation Service and the Production 
and Marketing Administration within a State, and shall carry out his duties and 
responsibilities under the direction of the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service 
but shall coordinate and integrate the performance of his work with the PMA 
State committee. 

1. The Forest Service official having jurisdiction of the forestry programs within 
the State shall be responsible to the Chief of the Forest Service, but shall integrate 
and coordinate his work wherever possible with the programs to be formulated 
pursuant to subparagraph C-1 above. 

5. The PMA State committee and the State conservationist of the Soil Con- 
servation service shall jointly encourage the creation and development of soil- 
conservation districts. 

D. County-wide duties and responsthilities 

1. Within the State-wide programs formulated by officers of the Department 
of Agriculture and others as provided for in paragraph C above, the PMA county 
committee and the local technicians of the Soil Conservation Service shall, 
working with the governing body of the soil-conservation district, jointly formu- 
late and determine the soil-conservation policies and programs by conferences 
or other means to be initiated by the chairman of the county PMA committee. 
The county agent for the county and the county supervisor of Farmers Home 
Administration shall be invited to participate in these deliberations. If no 
district or districts exist within the county, the PMA county committee shall 
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arrange for participation by the soil-conservation technician assigned to the 
county. 

2. The PMA county committee shall carry out the duties now assigned to it, 
including the agricultural conservation program, and such other duties as may 
hereafter be assigned to it; but, where agricultural conservation program funds 
are obligated for the performance of permanent-type improvements, the PMA 
county committee shall secure the recommendations of the local Soil Conserva- 
tion Service technician assigned to the soil-conservation district as to the proper 
performance of such work. 

3. Technical phases of the permanent-type soil-conservation work on the lands 
within a county shall be under the direction of the Soil Conservation Service 
technician assigned to that county, who shall receive program guidance from 
the PMA county committee in consultation and cooperation with the governing 
body of the soil-conseryation district. 


E. Coordination of forestry activities 


All forestry activities of the Department shall be under the direction and con- 
trol of the Forest Service. To this end the following additional specific assign- 
ments are made to the Forest Service: 

1. To the extent possible under present law or future amendments thereof, 
the forestry activities of the Soil Conservation Service are hereby placed under 
the direction and control of the Forest Service. The Forest Service, cooperating 
with State forestry agencies, will be responsible for producing and distributing 
forest tree-planting stock, developing plans for farm forestry and shelter belts 
and assisting landowners in carrying them out. For farms of soil conservation 
district cooperators, the Soil Conservation Service will continue to recommend, 
as a part of its farm-conservation planning, the land to remain in trees, the 
existing wooded areas to be converted to other uses, and where new woodland 
areas should be established by planting. 

2. The Forest Service and the Production and Marketing Administration will 
jointly determine the forestry practices to be included in the agricultural conser- 
vation program, and rates of payment for forestry practices. The Forest Service 
will develop the standards of forestry practices and will be responsible, working 
through PMA State and county committees, for determining compliance in 
application of these standards. Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
to alter the existing arrangement whereby the Forest Service administers the 
naval-stores program by delegation from the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. 

Ill. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


A. All previous memoranda or orders, or parts thereof, which are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this memorandum are superseded; however, regulations, 
procedures, delegations of authority, and similar instruments heretofore issued 
with respect to functions included in this memorandum shall continue in full 
force and effect unless and until withdrawn or superseded pursuant to the author- 
ity provided in this memorandum. 

B. The provisions of this memorandum shall become effective immediately. 


CHARLES F, Brannan, Secretary. 





UnitTep Srates DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Washington, D. C. 
Fepsrvuary 15, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1279—CoorpbDINATION OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICES 


In order that the Department may increase its capacity to identify appropriate 
problems for research, provide for the fullest utilization of the results of research, 
and, through its research, statistical, and other related services, may contribute 
most to agriculture and the national welfare, the following administrative assign- 
ments are hereby effected: 


A. Authority and responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary 


1. The agricultural research and statistical services and related activities of the 
Department shall be under the general supervision and direction of the Assistant 
Secretary designated for this activity. 
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2. The Assistant Secretary is authorized and directed to initiate immediately 
and to maintain a continuous survey of the agricultural research activities of the 
Department and to determine with the Secretary such actions, including transfers 
of functions, as may be necessary and appropriate to insure-integration, effective- 
ness, and economy of the functions assigned to him. 


B. Authority and responsibility of the Administrator of the Agricultural Research 
Administration 

1. The Administrator of the Agricultural Research Administration shall be 
responsible for all agricultural research, other than economic, within the Depart- 
ment, and of all cooperative relationships of the Department concerned withsuch 
agricultural research. 

2. The Administrator of the Agricultural Research Administration shall also 
direct and administer, through such officers of the Department as he shall desig- 
nate, the Office of Experiment Stations and Department activities concerned with 
carrving out the provisions of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 

3. The Administrator of the Agricultural Research Administration shall also 
direct and administer, through such officers of the Department as he shall desig- 
nate, the work of the Agricultural Research Administration, including the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry; the Bureau of Animal Industry; the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering; the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine; the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry; the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, and the Agricultural Research Center. 


C. Authority and responsibility of the Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
The Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics shall be responsible for all 
economic research and statistical activities carried on by the Department and for 
all cooperative relationships of the Department with other economic research 
agencies and efforts. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


A. All previous memoranda or orders, or parts thereof, which are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this memorandum are superseded; however, regulations, 
procedures, delegations of authority, and similar instruments heretofore issued 
with respect to functions included in this memorandum shall continne in full foree 
and effect unless and until withdrawn or superseded pursuant to the authority 
provided in this memorandum. 

B. The provisions of this memorandum shall become effective immediately. 

Cuarues F, BRANNAN, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Washington, D. C. 
May 15, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1279, SupPLEMENT 1—DELEGATING RESPONSIRILITIES TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATOR AND THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


In order to clarify the responsibilities of the Agricultural Research Administrator 
and the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics under Secretary’s Memo- 
randum No. 1279, and more specifically to define their relationship to activities 
of the Department under the Defense Production Act and other aspects of the 
Nation’s defense-mobilization program, the following functions and responsibilities 
are hereby delegated to those officials, under the general direction of the Assistant 
Secretary designated for agricultural research services: 

1. The functions relating to agricultural research vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the Defense Production Act of 1950, inecuding title III. 

2. With respect to agricultural research, maintenance of liaison and coordina- 
tion with, and advice to, other governmental agencies having responsibilities 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 (except title VI) or concerned with 
other phases of the Nation’s defense production program. 

3. Responsibility for making provision for the performance by the Department 
of work in the field of agricultural research requested by other agencies of Govern- 
ment or otherwise assigned to the Department. 
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The term “agricultural research’’ as used herein means activities coextensive 
with the responsibilities assigned to the Agricultural Research Administrator and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics by Memorandum No. 1279. 
In carrying out these delegations, the Agricultural Research Administrator will 
be concerned with matters relating to agricultural research other than economic 
and the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics with matters relating to 
economic research and statistical activities. 

This memorandum shall not be construed to restrict the authority provided 
by memorandum No. 1279. 

CHARLES F. BRANNAN, Secretary. 





UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, D. C. 
Fepruary 16, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1280—REORIENTATION OF DEPARTMENT AGENCIES FOR 
AGRICULTURAL MOBILIZATION PURPOSES 


As the defense-mobilization objectives of this Government place greater de- 
mands and obligations upon all phases of our economy and in particular upon our 
food- and fiber-producing resources, it becomes essential to provide for the gearing 
of the knowledge, experience, facilities, 2nd other capacities of the Department 
of Agriculture to the mobilization job and to redirect. our policies and programs 
to assure Maximum contribution in the most efficient and least costly manner to 
that task. All of the agencies and facilities of the Department can and must 
make a contribution to the mobilization effort. Some of the agencies will be more 
directly, immediately, and intensively concerned with mobilization problems than 
others, but each must henceforth give its fullest effort and priority attention to 
the mobilization effort. 

Therefore, until further notice, there is hereby established and created of and 
from the administrative bureaus and agencies of the Department and their 
personnel, the following: 

NATIONAL 


1. There is hereby created the National Agricultural Mobilization Committee 

to be composed of the following officials of this Department: 
The Secretary of Agriculture 
The Under Secretary of Agriculture 
The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration 
Administrator, Commodity Exchange Authority 
Director, Extension Service 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration 
Administrator, Farmers Home Administration 
Manager, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Chief, Forest Service 
Administrator, Production and Marketing Administration 
Administrator, Rural Electrification Administration 
Chief, Soil Conservation Service 
Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Solicitor 

The Secretary shall be chairman. The Under Secretary shall act as chairman 
in the absence of the Secretary; and the Assistant Secretary shall act as chairman 
in the absence of the Secretary and Under Secretary. 

Until otherwise determined, such committee shall meet in the Office of the 
Secretary at 3 p. m. on Tuesday of each week and at such other times as the 
Secretary may from time to time direct. 

2. There is hereby created an Agricultural Mobilization Policy Board to be 
composed of the membership of the advisory committee created pursuant to 
section 301 of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 and the advisorv committee 
authorized by section 9 (b) of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act. 
The Director of Defense Mobilization, the Administrator of Defense Production, 
the Administrator of Economic Stabilization, and the Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion shall be invited by the Chairman to become members of the Agricultural 
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Mobilization Policy Board. Such Board shall meet from time to time, at the 
request of the Secretary, to advise concerning mobilization policies and opera- 
tions. 

STATE 


There is hereby created in every State and Territory a State agricultural mobili- 
zation committee. The membership of the committee shall consist of the chief 
official having State-wide jurisdiction for each agency or bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the chief official of the Department having greater than State- 
wide jurisdiction whose principal office is in that State, and the members of the 
State production and marketing administration committee. The State director 
of extension, the director of the State agricultural experiment station, the State 
director of vocational agricultural education, and the State commissioner, secre- 
tary, or director of agriculture for the State shall be invited by the chairman of the 
committee to become members of the committee. 

The chairman of the PMA State committee shall act as chairman of the State 
agricultural mobilization committee, shall call meetings thereof, and report upon 
its operations and activities. 

A brief summary of the committee’s activities shall be prepared in duplicate 
at the end of each week by the chairman and sent to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as Chairman of the National Agricultural Mobilization Committee. Each 
member of the State agricultural mobilization committee shall report to the 
chief or administrator of his bureau or agency concerning his activities on the 
committee through the established administrative channels of his own agency. 


COUNTY 


There is hereby created in each agricultural county of the United States and in 
the Territories a county agricultural mobilization committee. 

The membership of the committee shall consist of the chief official of each 
agency or bureau of the Department of Agriculture having county-wide jurisdic- 
tion for that county and the members of the county PMA committee. The 
county agent and a representative of the vocational agricultural educational 
teachers in the county shall be invited by the chairman of the committee to become 
members of the committee. 

The chairman of the county PMA committee shall be chairman of the county 
agricultural mobilization committee, shall call meetings thereof, and report upon 
its operations and activities. 

\ brief summary of the committee’s activities shall be prepared at the end of 
each week by the chairman and sent to the chairman of the State agricultural 
mobilization committee. Each member of the county agricultural mobilization 
committee shall report to his own superior on the State agricultural mobilization 
committee concerning his activities on the committee through established ad- 
ministrative channels of his own agency. 

Arrangements should be made wherever possible to hold county offices of all 
USDA agencies open on Saturday for at least part of the day until further notice. 
This should be accomplished by compensatory time off or leave, and only when it is 
impossible to accomplish this objective by compensatory time arrangements should 
resort to overtime pay be made. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


A. All previous memoranda or orders, or parts thereof, which are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this memorandum are superseded; however, regulations, 
procedures, delegations of authority, and similar instruments heretofore issued 
with respect to functions included in this memorandum shall continue in full fogee 
and effect unless and until withdrawn or superseded pursuant to the authority 
provided in this memorandum. 

B. The USDA State and county councils, which include many of the same 
officials who will be members of the agricultural mobilization committee, may 
continue to function for purposes not directly related to agricultural mobilization. 

C. The provisions of this memorandum shall become effective immediately. 

CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


Secretary Brannan. These memoranda are evidence of the De- 


partment’s extensive efforts to meet the objectives of the Hoover 
Commission. 
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Now, in conclusion, where do we stand and what further do we 
need to do? 

First, | do not believe that we need to undertake any wholesale 
reorganization of the Department. As I said, I believe that we now 
have a clean-cut and efficient organizational structure. The one area 
where there was serious need for change was in the area of conserva- 
tion. I have taken action in this area, and the results have been 
very gratifying. As I explained earlier, we are not only tying to- 
gether our conservation activities on farm land but also are integrating 
our forestry, cropland, and river-basin work. 

We are giving continuing thought and attention to the coordination 
of our conservation activities and to working out the detailed arrange- 
ments which will give us the closest possible integration of these 
programs. 

In my judgment, our principal need now, and the most effective 
action we could take at this time, would be to extend the general 
approach which we followed in the memoranda of a year ago relating 
to coordination of our conservation and of our research work. In 
those memoranda, as I mentioned earlier, there was assigned to the 
Under Secretary and the Assistant Secretary general coordinating 
and supervisory authority over our conservation and research activi- 
ties, respectively. The results accomplished under these assignments 
have been very good, and I believe we would realize similar benefits 
by extending this arrangement into other areas. 

If an additional Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and an Adminis- 
trative Assistant Secretary could be provided, as recommended by 
the Hoover Commission, it would be possible to realine the responsi- 
bilities of the Under Secretary and the Assistant Secretaries in such 
a way that we would closely approach the objectives which the Hoover 
Commission had in mind with respect to the organization of the 
Department. Thus, assignment of general coordinating and super- 
visory authority could, in addition to the assignments just mentioned, 
be made with respect to the credit and the marketing and regulatory 
activities of the Department. The administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary would have general responsibility for staff services, as suggested 
by the Hoover Commission. 

This would provide for general integrating direction at the secre- 
tarial level of (1) our conservation and production adjustment activi- 
ties (covering the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest Service, and 
the agricultural conservation program of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration), (2) research (Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration and research activities of PMA or other agencies), (3) credit 
(Farm Credit Administration and Farmers Home Administration), 
(4) marketing and regulatory activities, and (5) staff services. This 
would provide an alinement of functions substantially in accord with 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations. 

The Extension Service and the Rural Electrification Administration, 
with respect to which the Hoover Commission did not recommend 
any organizational change, would not be affected. 

I think that if we can make these arrangements, we can honestly 
say that we have realized the major aims of the Hoover Commission 
as they relate to the organization of the Department. In this way, 
we can achieve the integration, coordination, and unified direction 
which the complexities of modern government make essential. At 
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the same time, we will avoid building up expensive superstructures 
such as would inevitably result if we established an Agricultural 
Resources Conservation Service, a Credit Service, and a Regulatory 
Service, as suggested by the Hoover Commission. 

Of course, these realinements cannot be made unless additional 
Assistant Secretaries are provided. ‘The Department of Agriculture, 
notwithstanding that it 1s one of the largest, is the only civilian 
department that has only one Assistant Secretary. Other civilian 
departments have an average of four assistant department heads, 
not including Under Secretaries. In addition, an Administrative 
Assistant Secretary has been provided in all but one or two of the other 
civilian departments. 

There is real need for this assistance. At the present time the 
workload in the Secretary’s office is so great that it is impossible to 
do many of the things in the way of improving further our operations 
and management that we ought and would like todo. You appreciate 
the fact, I am sure, that certain things, such as coordination of the 
work of our agencies and the handling of policy relationships with 
other departments and foreign governments can be more effectively 
performed by persons with the rank of Assistant Secretary than with- 
out. I hope very much that it will be possible to enact legislation to 
provide for these additional positions. 

There is also need to set up a small central management staff of 
three or four persons to work with our agencies on improvement of 
organization and management. Such a staff was recommended by 
the Hoover Commission. Our budget submission this year included 
an item for this purpose. 

I should like to mention that we are carrying on a study of the 
organization of our field services as a whole. In this survey we are 
looking first of all at possibilities for joint or cooperative handling of 
administrative functions in the State and county offices consolidated 
under memorandum No. 1278. 

As a matter of fact, we are continually studying ways of improving 
our organization and our management practices. ‘This is no_more 
than any agency conscious of its obligation to serve the public would 
do, but I wanted you to know that we are actively working in many 
areas in addition to the ones ] have mentioned to bring about improve- 
ments in management. 

While these matters are not spectacular, they are of major im- 
portance in improving our efficiency and effectiveness and in seeing 
that the public gets the greatest possible return for its tax dollar. 

Let me reemphasize my conviction that the Department at this 
time is a highly efficient and effective organization. It is giving more 
services with proportionately fewer dollars and fewer employees than 
ever before. 

The Department of Agriculture is an organization of which all of 
us who have had any part in its building can well be proud—and that 
includes specifically the members of this committee, as well as a great 
many persons both in and outside the Department. With the help 
of the Congress, I am confident that we cannot only carry on but find 
many ways to strengthen and improve the Department’s tradition of 
service to farmers and the American people. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, as chairman of the committee and 
as a Member of Congress, I want to congratulate and commend you 
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on this splendid report. It seems to me that you have made great 
achievements in the reorganization of your Department and, prob- 
ably, you have accomplished as much as could have been accomplished 
under the authority you now have. 

I am especially glad that you emphasized the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has operated under a budget which is now about 
20 percent below the budget for the Department in 1940, and that you 
have reduced personnel by about 20 percent, and that part-time 
personnel has been reduced 50 percent. 

Frankly, I do not believe that any other department of the Federal 
Government has made such a reduction as has been made in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I know this committee will recall that we made a very strong effort 
to provide you with additional assistants, and I think this committee 
agrees with you that you should have an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary and an Administrative Assistant. That was part of the Hoover 
Report and recommendations. 

You will recall that this committee tried to provide you with 
additional aids. 

Secretary BRANNAN. It did, sir. 

The CuarrMan. If there is anything else that could be accomplished 
within the Department it does not occur to you now. I think it is well 
that we have had this report, and I hope that the public generally will 
notice it and will realize that Agriculture is not out trying to waste 
Federal funds, but, rather, that you have accomplished economy in 
the Department and that you have reorganized it and put it on an 
efficient operating basis. 

I would like to ask you a few questions about the importance of the 
ACP program. Actually, I do not know how it has operated in all 
parts of the country, but I believe that under the ACP program agri- 
culture in my area has been actually revolutionized. The whole face 
of the countryside has been changed, and yet I know that there is a 
lot that needs to be accomplished. 

I think you have cleared up the fact that there is no duplication 
between Soil Conservation Service and the PMA-ACP programs. I 
think that both of them are doing excellent work, and I think that all 
of the money that we have invested in those two programs is a good 
investment in the future welfare and security of our Nation. 

But now I want to ask you this, without the ACP program and the 
committee system, or without funds to provide for its operation, could 
we possibly, under existing authority, carry on our acreage allotments 
and marketing programs—we would not have any money with which 
to operate those programs, and we would not have any machinery 
through which they could be operated, would we? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct, we would not. 

The Crarrman. If we, in the name of economy, start out to bring 
about a further 20-percent reduction in the budget of the Department, 
the Department already having reduced its budget by 20 percent, 
do you think that would be in the interest of publie welfare or in the 
interest of the farmers of this Nation? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I respectfully submit that it would not, Mr. 
Chairman. 

On the contrary, we are going to carry an additional responsibility 
this year through the committee system in an effort to get the pro- 
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duction which this country needs. It is going to take contact with 
almost every farmer in the country who is an appreciable producer of 
the needed commodities. The farmer committee system is the instru- 
ment by which it can be done quickly and effectively. And it can be 
done with some feelings of interest in and confidence on the part of the 
farmers, because these men are the people they have put in the job 
to handle that part of their program. They are not some bureaucrati- 
cally appointed individual from outside of their county or elsewhere in 
the country. They are selected right out of the community, and if 
the community people do not like them, and do not have confidence in 
them, each year they can remove them and put in somebody else in 
whom they have confidence. 

The CuarrMan. A large part of the public seems to have the opinion 
that these programs are all drafted and provided here in Washington 
and forced upon the farmers. 

Actually, it is a fact that these local PMA committees select the 
approved farmer practices which they want to select and which they 
think are best suited to the particular county or community, and 
then they submit that at the State level and, finally, it comes here 
for approval, is that not true? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. So the program, nationally, originates at the grass 
roots with the farmer? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. There is some limitation on the nature 
of practices. 

The CuarrMan. I understand. 

Secretary BRANNAN. But those are part of the statutory limitations. 

The CuarrMANn. We have a long list of practices. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Which are generally recognized as good practices 
for agriculture, all of which might not be effected or needed in any 
particular community, but some of which might well be needed in a 
community. 

Secretary Brannan. And, Mr. Chairman, which we hope are in 
the public interest. They are practices which not only are in the 
farmers’ interest, but in the total public interest. 

The CuarrMan. And in building up the soil and water resources 
of this country? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I am, also, glad that you emphasized one further 
point. While your budget has been reduced from $1,600,000,000 in 
1940 down to $1,300,000,000, you have taken on great additional 
burdens; that is true, as you pointed out in this statement? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You have set up another system of committees, 
the mobilization committee, but those committees are made up of 
people who are already employed, either by the State or the Federal 
Government: is that not true? 

Secretary Brannan. That is correct. And, Mr. Chairman, they 
do not cost the taxpayer a red cent. 

The CuarrMan. That is exactly what I wanted to emphasize, that 
here is a committee of public officials serving as members of a mobili- 
zation committee without any additional cost to the taxpayers, either 
of the State or the Federal Government? 
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Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Chairman, may I reemphasize, too, they 
call in all of the State people over whom we have no jurisdiction 
whatsoever, but who have agricultural functions, such as the State 
secretary, Commissioner or Director, of Agriculture, and the Exten- 
sion Service people, the experiment station people, and the college 
folks, together, and they formulate the policies and programs within 
the national authority. 

The CuarrmMan. As I understand your statement, about the only 
necessity indicated for legislation is the legislation which would provide 
you with an additional assistant secretary and an administrative secre- 
tary, so as to enable you to bring about, perhaps, a better coordination 
of the agencies within the Department. 

Secretary Brannan. We could do everything that the Hoover 
Commission asks us to do or recommends be done, if those additional 
officers were provided. I want to say frankly to the committee that 
we have always disagreed on the point of the consolidation of so- 
called regulatory services, feeling that regulation can be performed in 
many cases in close coordination with the functions being performed, 
rather than under one person who is defined as chief of regulatory 
services. 

Let me give you an example. 

One of the regulatory services of the Department is the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. That has to do with the operations of the 
commodity exchanges of the country. 

Another one is the plant quarantine functions by means of which 
we keep out of the country infected plants of various kinds. 

Another one is the meat inspection service and the animal disease 
quarantine group which meets every ship and every incoming person 
into this country, to be certain that he brings no disease in the form 
of foods or meats from another part of the world. They inspect 
every animal that comes into the country. They also inspect all 
apimals slaughtered for the interstate market. It seems to me there 
is no relationship, and there would be nothing gained by putting 
one man at the head over the offices which deal with the commodity 
exchanges on the one hand, and the man who deals with inspecting 
cattle at the border or in the packing plant, on the other hand. 

You could not interchange them. You could not even interchange 
the entomologist with the veterinarian. The veterinarian could not 
be expected to recognize golden nematodes, for example, on the roots 
of plants coming into the country. Nor could the entomologist be 
expected to recognize aphatosa, or the other animal diseases that we 
are trying to keep outside of our borders. 

The CHarrMan. I would like to bring out one other point in connec- 
tion with Federal agencies engaged in providing financial assistance to 
our farmers. 

You pointed out in your statement that we have agencies engaged 
in cooperative lending and agencies engaged in direct lending. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

The CHarRMAN. They are separated, because Congress provided 
that they should be separated, that is true, is it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct. And after very careful study 
by this committee or a subcommittee of which, I think, you were 
the chairman. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 
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Secretary BRANNAN. And went over the country. 

The CuarrmMan. That was by direction from Congress itself. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to say this, that I have served here for 
quite some time, and during the time we have had many other people 
as your predecessors, but I do not believe we have ever had a man who 
has indicated a more cooperative spirit with Members of Congress, 
especially with this committee. 

I know that you have from time to time conferred with me, Mr. 
Hope, Mr. Andresen, and Mr. Poage, and other members of the com- 
mittee, as you have tried to bring about a reorganization of your 
Department. I think that you have displayed at all times a splendid 
attitude and have indicated a willingness to cooperate with members 
of this committee. 

Mr. Hope, do you desire to ask some questions? 

Mr. Hope. Perhaps, later. Not at this moment. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poage. Not on this subject. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Andresen? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned the work that is 
being done at the grass roots level by the county committees, PMA 
county committees and the mobilization committees, and that they 
make recommendations and the program is carried out in accordance 
with their recommendations. 

You have mentioned the goals. 

Do the county committees and the State committees make the 
goals for the country? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Andresen, they do. And that is a very 
interesting procedure which I might take a moment and just describe 
to you. 

First of all, through the chiefs of all of the agencies in Washington 
we attempt to learn as best we can what the national needs for the 
coming year may be. We interpret that into acres. 

We then look at the traditional or historic pattern -of production 
of the country and make a preliminary allocation of areas of production 
to the various States. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is done in Washington? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is done in Washington. Now that is 
sent to the States as the suggested program. 

The States, in turn, break it down to counties within their States. 

And the county people break it down or study it in terms of the 
capacity of the farms of their area to produce. 

Then they report back to the States. 

The States coordinate and consolidate all of the material from the 
counties and integrate it, and they make a report as to their capacity 
to accomplish or achieve the goals tentatively assigned to them within 
their State. 

The results are referred back to the Washington office. And this 
kind of a situation very often arises: State so-and-so says that they 
do not think that they they can get quite as many acres of corn as was 
tentatively suggested to them. We look down the line, and here is 
another State—and this happens every day, because the corn area is 
expanding out of the Midwest very considerably each year—we find 
a State that says, ‘‘Why, we can take on some corn acreage.” 
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All we do is shift the suggested allocation for goal purposes. A 
Midwest State goal acreage may be reduced a little, and a State out 
on the periphery of the so-called commercial corn area may be ex- 
expanded or raised a little. We finally put it all together in a mimeo- 
graphed document, very cheaply put together, and that becomes the 
goals, 

There is not a shred of authority in me or anybody else to tell any 
farmer he has to follow that plan of procedure at all, or that he has 
to plant corn or not on his farm. 

He does it as a voluntary thing, but I would like to say to you, 
Mr. Andresen, that cooperation of farmers, after they have had a 
chance to participate in formulating and indicating what their capac- 
ities are, has been remarkably good. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. What is the amount of your budget to establish 
these goals and to publicize and get the goals reached? 

Secretary Brannan. We are operating with about $10,000,000 
this year, and we have asked for an increase of $5,000,000 in order to 
get the job done next year. 

We did not get the job done last year, as the record shows, for a 
number of reasons, but among others because we do not believe 
farmers had the full story enough. 

We have got to put greater stress on the fact that we are having a 
decreasing food supply. Certainly, in the feed grains in this country. 

And I believe, and I think you believe, that when farmers under- 
stand that they will make the necessary additions to their cropping 
plan to help the country achieve the goal. 

Ever since Korea we have had a decreasing food supply in this 
country. It has not come to bear on the consumer very directly, 
but in terms of feed grains, out of which we are going to produce the 
high quantities of beef, hogs and of dairy products, and of poultry 
and eggs, we are getting in a less favorable condition as the weeks 
goby. We must get that story back to the farmers by word of mouth 
and in as direct a manner as we can. 

We have asked for an increase, and the Bureau of the Budget has 
concurred in it. Iam not prepared to say what the House Committee 
on Appropriations will do. 

Mr. AnpreseEn. I have noticed, Mr. Secretary, with approval that 
you have repeatedly stated that the production of food is just as 
essential as the production of guns and airplanes and munitions. 
You still agree to that? 

Secretary Brannan. I certainly do. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Well, I think we all concur with you, although 
many people do not recognize that food is the primary and basic com- 
modity that sustains life or makes possible the other production and 
the contribution that we are making to the war effort. 

I have noticed certain statements made by you with reference 
to the goals for crop production in 1952. And a concern on your part 
and your associates in the Department, because the farmers are not 
able to meet the goals that have been set here in the Department. 

What are the reasons why the farmers are unable to meet these 
goals? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Andresen, first of all I am not willing 
to accept the statement, and I know you are not making it cate- 
gorically—as a final statement that farmers are not going to meet 
the needs of the country. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. I can show you quotations from your statements to 
the press. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Giving the reasons. I would like to have it in the 
record. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have said that the first report issued on 
the 15th of this month of intentions to plant, gathered by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the crop reporting service, Were in some 
areas disappointing. They were disappointing in the area of corn. 
They were disappointing with respect to corn because we had asked 
for about 90,000,000 acres, and it looks as though the farmers’ pre- 
liminary intentions will run around 83,000,000 acres. 

On the other hand, the intentions to plant soybeans, and if I remem- 
ber correctly, oats, were up above what we had asked. 

Therefore, there is no abandonment of acreage, no indication 
whatsoever that there is going to be any acres lie idle. 

The indications are that farmers have not understood the importance 
of planting some of the things which are in greater need. 

The second factor which, I think, bears upon it is that farmers are 
becoming better and better farm managers every year. They have 
established crop rotation systems. They are anxious to follow them 
out. And we would be anxious to have them follow them out. 

We have been making a very strong drive for grassland, greater 
pasture, and better pastures every year. Therefore, they have been 
inclined to want to stay with their crop rotations and their use of 
their pastures. 

A third thing is that whereas all it would take would be about 
7 million out of what some of our folks estimate as high as 75 million 
acres of very poor pasture lands on farms in the country, converted 
into corn this year. And in order to go it, they are going to have to 
have labor, and some of them do not see the labor available to do the 
job. 1 think that has some deterrent. 

I do not think you can put vour finger on any one of those causes 
and say, “This is the cause.”” But I think cumulatively they account 
for the first reaction. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. It takes labor, Mr. Secretary, to produce the food. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. And I have seen repeated statements from the 
Department to the effect that there is a tight labor situation. 

Secretary Brannan. There certainly is. And we are doing our 
level best to improve it. Clarence McCormick, I suspect, spends 
one-third of his time working on the draft problem and the manpower 
problem in agriculture. 

And I would like to say that we have achieved some very excellent 
results, although the impact of selective service on the farm com- 
munity is heavier than we had hoped it would be. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. [ am sure you recognize that the average hired 
man has a more attractive offer to go into industry with high pay 
and short hours, than he has to stay on the farm. 

Secretary BRanNAN. That is right. 

Mr. AnprReEsEN. And that most of our farms, particularly through 
the area where dairy products and poultry are produced, they are 
generally family-sized farms operated by members of the family. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. There is our hope, Mr. Andresen, 
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because to get the 7 million acres additional corn, if you were to divide 
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the 7 million acres by the number of corn producers, let us say, farmers 
who plant an appreciable amount of corn or include as part of their 
cropping system, they would only have to add about 3% to 5 acres 
per farm to get the additional acreage we need. 

A man who can take care of a 40-acre plot of corn, can take care of, 
probably, an additional 3 acres. And in that lies the hope of getting 
the additional corn acreage, in my opinion, plus getting some of these 
pastures plowed up that are of a substandard quality. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. The point that I am going to get to is this, as to 
whether or not the Secretary has any responsibility to make an attempt 
to coordinate labor policies with reference to agriculture. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. We have a very great responsibility to 
represent agriculture’s interest in the manpower picture. And as I 
pointed out a minute ago, Mr. McCormick and several members of 
the staff work on that every day. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. What have they done? 

Secretary Brannan. I will ask Mr. McCormick to describe it to 
you, but just let me say this, that with respect to the inducement of 
industry to the people on the farm, there is nothing we can do. Cer- 
tainly, in the area of selective service we can do something. And in 
my opinion we have done something. If you would like Mr. McCor- 
mick to describe it, I would be glad to have him do so. 

The CuarrMan. Let me interrupt for just 1 minute, Mr. Andresen, 
if you will. Before we get too far off of the subject of agricultural 

oals. 

: I said at the beginning that I hoped that we might confine this 
hearing, as nearly as possible, to this report. We will come right 
back to it. I would just like to ask if any other member of the com- 
mittee would like at this time to ask the Secretary any questions 
pertaining to his report on the reorganization of the Department. 

Mr. Ausert. I would. 

The CHarrman. I do not mean to cut you off, except that the 
Secretary has given us this detailed report as it is related to the 16 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission, and I would like to 
wind up that subject, and then let him make a general statement 
about the agricultural goals and the estimates, and so forth, and then 
let you take it from there. 

Mr. AnpresEN. If you will let me conclude. I would like to find 
just how far the Department can go in coordinating over-all national 
policy on the question of farm labor. 

I have here a publication of 221 pages of what the Secretary of 
Labor has done to mobilize labor for defense. The entire book is 
on that. 

The CuarrMan. Have you not, Mr. Secretary, inaugurated a sys- 
tem of mobilization committees in all of the communities? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I am referring to the level in Washington. Does 
— Secretary of Labor have any responsibility for securing farm 
abor? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir, of course, he does. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Is it his primary responsibility? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; it is. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. Out of these 221 pages, I want to read you just 
what he has to say about farm labor, and I am quoting: 

A complicating factor is the danger of labor shortages in agriculture because 
of the demands for increased production of food and fighters for national defense. 
At the same time, farm workers are being drawn away from farm employment for 
military service or by the attraction of better-paying industrial jobs in the cities. 

Out of 221 pages that is all he has devoted to the production of food 
and farm labor, and the rest of it is for the unions and what he is 
doing for labor generally. 

If it is his responsibility, Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that it is 
your job to protect labor for agriculture, to reach the goals that you 
have set, and that you should coordinate policies in a Cabinet meet- 
ing, if necessary, because the President has the authority to issue 
orders for Selective Service and to get these agencies working together 
to permit the retention of essential farm labor on the farms of this 
country. You have to do that, if you want to get the food, because 
you cannot take old and infirm men, past 60 years of age, and expect 
them to operate this highly mechanized equipment that is necessary 
in the production of food at the present time. You may disagree 
with me. 

These mobilization committees that you referred to are not doing 
anything to secure labor. They do not even make a recommendation 
to the local draft boards. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; they do. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. They just furnish the facts when called upon to do 
so. I have seen some of their reports out in my area. 

Competent farm labor is not available in these diversified farming 
areas. You cannot get it. 

A man must, therefore, rely upon his only son that he may have on 
the farm if he is going to produce the food. 

I feel it is your duty to get the food produced. I, also, feel that it 
is your duty to get the manpower to produce it. 

The CHarrMan. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Secretary, you do not administer the Selective 
Service in any way, do you? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, sir; I have no jurisdiction. 

The CHarrMAN. You do know that there is a provision by which 
farm labor may be deferred under certain circumstances? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. I grant, Mr. Andresen, that it is very difficult to 
effect deferment of farm labor, but the fact is I do not think it is quite 
fair to the Secretary of Agriculture to say that he is chargeable with 
providing farm labor. 

Mr. ANDrRESEN. I did not say that. I said this, and the Secretary 
is a member of the President’s Cabinet. Under the Selective Service 
the President is the one that issues the orders with reference to the 
different types of labor, and those orders are the ones the Selective 
Service follows out. 

As a member of the President’s Cabinet, and since food is just as 
essential as the production of guns and other war materials, it seems 
to me that at the Cabinet level—and we want to get the food pro- 
duced—it is your duty to see that all of these policies are coordinated, 
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ineluding the selective-service policy, so that we can obtain the man- 
power essential on the farms to produce the foods. 

Do you not agree with me—would you not go that far? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Let me touch on two or three things you have 
stated and try to clarify it a little bit. 

First of all, you referred to a book issued by the Secretary of Labor 
and saying that out of it he only devotes a paragraph to agricultural 
labor. I would like you to know that the Secretary of Labor pre- 
pared a separate and complete book on agricultural labor and has 
issued it concurrently with that. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. This is his annual report as to what he did for in- 
dustrial labor, 1951. 

Secretary Brannan. I am not prepared to discuss all of the issues, 
all of the things that have come out in the Department of Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor has been conscious of the farm labor prob- 
lem and has given us very helpful cooperation. He has recognized it 
to the extent that he has published a separate booklet for the guid- 
ance oi his offices in the field. We are getting cooperation from the 
Department of Labor. We are getting cooperation from the selective 
service people. And I am talking about the Washington level now. 

We are generally getting and have been up until recently, I think, 
good results on our relationships with the selective service boards. 
The labor problem is getting tighter everywhere in the country in all 
phases of employment. We are confronted with our part of the 
problem. 

I do not think anybody here expects that we are going to be able 
to solve it right down to perfection in terms of having the exact num- 
ber of people we want anywhere in our economy to do the precise job 
that needs to be done at the present time. That is the objective, but 
we will be short of that here and there. 

I would like to say to you that we are working today, day in and day 
out, on the whole labor problem. Farmers, generally, except I think 
recently in the area of the selective service phase of it, have been 
quite well pleased with the job that has been done. Not that they 
have gotten everything they wanted, no, not by a long ways, or at 
the prices that they wanted, not by a long ways, but I think, gen- 
erally, farmers are pretty well pleased with the participation the 
Department has had in the labor problem. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You should be up here among the Members of 
Congress who hear from the farmers on this problem. Your State 
officers also hear. We are getting ready to plant the crop, particu- 
larly in the northern area of the United States. You must have the 
labor to do it. 

Secretary Brannan. You will remember, Mr. Andresen, that you 
are in a part of the country which is highly industrialized. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No; not any more so than Michigan and Illinois 
and some of these other States. 

Secretary Brannan. I am talking about that part of the country, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota. They are highly indus- 
trialized. 

The factory looks out on the farm, almost, and can just reach out 
and take a lot of the labor off of the farms, as you pointed out, at 
more attractive salaries. 
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Mr. AnpDRESEN. That is the hired man. So the farmer, if he is go- 
ing to produce, must rely on members of his own family. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. And the Selective Service comes in and takes the 
boy. 

Secretary BRANNAN. If we can keep the farm family intact on these 
farms I think we can get the production. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. But you are not keeping them intact, because 
most of the policy of the Selective Service now is that they will not 
defer a hired man. Invariably, at least during the last 4 months, they 
have been taking these farm boys who will be essential now on the 
farm in the production of food. 

Secretary BRaNNAN. They have. I am not saying that they have 
not. But at the same time, they have not taken them at anywhere 
near the rate that they would have taken them had we not been in 
there fighting pretty hard to keep them back on the farm. 

Let us just turn the thing around. Let us talk about the men who 
go to work in factories. What could the Department of Agriculture 
do to keep those men who have gone to the factories? Should we tell 
the farmers to double the wages in order to keep them back? ‘That 
will keep them back. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You know that is what the Selective Service, that 
is, the State selective service office in Minnesota told me, pay indus- 
trial wages on the farms and you will get the farm help. 

Well, of course, you know and I know that the farmers are not in a 
position to pay $200 or $300 a month in wages. They just could not 
do it to make both ends meet. 

Secretary BRANNAN. You know, however, that the Department of 
Agriculture and the present Secretary has been trying to raise their 
income to the place where they could do that and maybe compete. 

The CuarrMan. Now that Mr. Andresen has concluded—— 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I have not concluded. I hope to pursue it further 
at a later date. 

The Cuatrman. The Seeretary will be with us, and I would like to 
come back to the report. 

There were 16 recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 
Something has been accomplished following those recommendations. 
The Secretary has submitted a splendid report. Let us confine our 
questions for the next 30 minutes to this report, if possible. And then 
we will come back to the goals. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Secretary, 1 would like for you or one of 
your assistants to elaborate a little further on the testimony which 
occurs on page 3 of your statement, the last two paragraphs. In the 
first of those paragraphs you state that in 1940 the budget of the 
Department was not more than $1!,600,000,000, that is, that it 
amounted to more than $1,600,000,000, and that this fiscal year it 
amounts to $1,300,000,000, which is a reduction of $300,000,000. 
That is a lot of money. It shows a marked improvement, insofar as 
spending the Federal dollars is concerned. 

What I want to know is where is that $300,000,000 saved. 

The Cuarrman. The ACP program was cut drastically, was it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. There was not such in 1940. 
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The CuarrmMan. We had other programs, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Roberts, our 
Budget and Finance Officer, to talk on that point? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roperts. There are a number of compensating adjustments 
which result in the net difference you have referred to, Mr. Abernethy. 

In 1940 there was provided for the Agricultural Conservation and 
Adjustment Payment programs, including the conservation use pro- 
gram, the Sugar Act, parity payments, and so forth, that were in 
effect at that time 

Mr. AserNetny. I think I can understand if you will put that in 
my language. Those were the rent and parity checks waica the 
Goverament was handing out through the Agricultural offices, is that 
what you are referring to? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Those have been discontinued. 

Well now, how much did that expenditure come to? 

Mr. Roperts. In 1940 the total on those programs was 
$828,000,000. 

Mr. Apernetny. Allright. I want to stop you right there. That 
is $828,000,000. That then was exactly one-half of the entire amount, 
in fact it was more than one-half, or about one-half of the entire budget 
of the Department of Agriculture. That has been completely 
eliminated? 

Mr. Roserts. No. 

Secretary BRANNAN. No. 

Mr. Roserts. The agricultural conservation program is still in 
existence. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How much does it amount to now? 

Mr. Roserts. For the current fiscal year it is $260,000,000. For 
all of the programs included in the $828,000,000 figure I gave you, 
the current appropriations are $340,000,000. 

Mr. AperNetuy. There is a saving then of $568,000,000 in that 
type of expenditure of the present as against 1940? 

Mr. Roserrts. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you permit me to interrupt just a mi iute? 
That $828,000,000 figure which you gave included suzar pay nents? 

Mr. Roserts. That includes the sugar payments and the old 
parity payments. 

The CHarrman. And the old parity payments? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. What we used to call the AAA is now known as 
the ACP payments, and that has been drastically reduced since 1940, 
has it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Those are the checks you are talking about. I 
knew that the figure included sugar. 

Mr. Roserts. Of the $828,000,000 in 1940 that I mentioned, 
$555.4 million was for the agricultural conservation and acreage ad- 
justment programs as against $260,000,000 in the current year. 

Mr. Anernetuy. May I ask this question? Have the services 
in other programs of the Department of Agriculture shown a decrease 
or an increase in their cost of operation since 1940? 
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Mr. Roserts. There has been a substantial decrease in some areas, 
Mr. Abernethy. ‘There have been increases in some. Let me give 

ou an example. 

In 1940 we had no school-lunch program. There was what we used 
to refer to as the school milk program which was financed, you will 
recall, from section 32 funds. 

However, with the passage of the National School Lunch Act in 
1946 that program came into being, and there is now appropriated 
for it $83.4 million; there was no comparable expenditure in 1940. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman, in order to save some time on this, 
this paragraph which is an all-inclusive statement, it is included in 
three lines, is very important. There is no breakdown before us, 
and I would just like to see it some time. 

The CuarrMAN. You will supply that, will you not? 

Mr. Rorerrs. We will be very happy to furnish it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to know where the saving has resulted, 
if there has been a saving. I just want to know if it has been as the 
result of some of the more or less relief programs which we were still 
carrying on in 1940, which have been cut out. 

I think all of the facts should be made known. I want to know 
where the saving is. 

Personally, I do not think that the Department is to be criticized 
for it, I think there has been a considerable and necessary increase 
in the operating costs in many sections of the Department. I do 
not think that we can take really too much credit for any economy 
in the Department, any department of Government, because I 
know and we all know that there have been three or four salary raises 
in the last 10 years, and that has, naturally, increased the cost of 
operating. I imagine the salary schedules in the departments now 
are 60 or 75 percent higher than in 1940. 

The CHAtRMAN. Will you yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

The CuHatrMan. The figures given take into consideration the fact 
that during this time you have absorbed all of those salary raises. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct, and have reduced the number 
of our personnel, which is the third point. 

Mr. Anernetnuy. That is what I want to get to next. 

You show there has been a reduction of personnel by 15,000 in 
Agriculture since 1940. That does not apply to the counties, that is, 
the employees in the county offices. 

I have reference to Soil Conservation employees, PMA employees, 
Farmers Home Administration employees and Extension Service 
employees. I know there are, in some cases, more employees in those 
oflices today than there were in 1940. 

Secretary BRANNAN. It may be in your county, because maybe the 
workload has increased there, but in many counties in the country it 
is not. 

Mr. Anpernetuy. Maybe I overstepped there. 

Am I right in saying there are more administrative employees in 
those offices now than there were in 1940? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, sir; not in the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, formerly the Farm Security Administration. There is a 
substantial reduction in personnel in that area. 
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Mr, Asernetuy. What about the Soil Conservation Service—what 
employees did we have in each of our counties in 1940 in the Soil Con- 
servation Service? 

The Cuarrman. Let me interrupt one more time to remind you of 
this iact, that under a bill passed by this committee 

Mr. ABernetay. I am not criticizing. 

The Cuatrman. We abolished the Farm Security Administration, 
which was all over the face of the earth. . 

We abolished the Emergency Seed and Feed Loan offices, which 
operated in every county. 

And the Agricultural Credit, which was operating all over the 
country. 

In place of those three agencies we have one agency, the FHA, is 
that not true? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. And we cut off all of those employees. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The PMA, at that time the old AAA as operating 
in every community. These offices have been reduced. 

Mr. Apgrnetuy. I concede the point then that there was some 
consolidation there, but what I want and I think we ought to have, 
and I do not say this in any criticism, Mr. Secretary, is some break- 
down of this statement. We have a blank statement that there has 
been a reduction. I would like to know where the reductions have 
been made. 

The CuairMan. I think that every member of this committee would 
like to know that. If you will give us a complete breakdown, it will 
be helpful, so that when we talk about this we will know exactly 
where we have reduced. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We can certainly do that. 

The CuarrmMan. As well as where you have increased, because you 
pointed out that we have put into the budget of the Department 
eighty-some million dollars for the school-lunch program which was 
not in there in 1940. 

Secretary Brannan. As between now and 1940, we have Soil Con- 
servation districts all over the country. 

The Cuarrman. Those have been expanded. 

Secretary Brannan. They were never there before. 

The Cuarnman. That is right. 

Secretary Brannan. There are Soil Conservation people in your 
county who were not there in 1940. 

Mr. Roperts. We could furnish a summary and detailed support- 
ing tables on employment. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is good information for the public. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to inquire about one other thing now. 

Like you, Mr. Secretary, I favor, where it is practical, and in other 
instances I do not think it is practical, to bring the various county 
agricultural offices under one roof. It is an attractive thing. It is 
appealing. It does offer farmers an opportunity to make inquiries 
about all of the various services at one particular spot. I do not 
agree that in every instance it is the thing to do. 

I would like to use my own county as an illustration. 

In my own county there is one of the Federal agencies, one of the 
agricultural agencies, which had office space rent free in the post 
office building, along with the County Extension service. 
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Last year they were forced to move out of there into another build- 
ing and to pay rent. They pay rent, or somebody is paying it for 
them, one of the two. 
Then there are two county seats in the county. Over at the other 
f county seat the PMA people were maintaining another office for the 
benefit of the farmers in that section of the county. 
One of the regional offices of the PMA came into that community 
’ one day and said, ‘We are going to have to close this PMA office 
| here.” 
2 They wanted to know why. Because they had to take on some 
space over at the other county seat and pay rent for it. They said, 
‘We have got to economize somewhere in order to pay that rent.” 
So it actually meant a reduction of the agricultural services to the 
people in the county if they had gone through with that particular 
order. I think it was a mistake. 
The CHatrMAN. Why did you maintain two county seats in your 
county? ‘There is only one in mine. 
Mr. AneRNeTHY. You will have to ask the people down there who 
B were there long before I was. There are six counties in that State 
that have such. 
There are instances where they were moved out of rent-free quarters 
"6 ' to rent-paying quarters. Am I right about that or not? 
Secretary Brannan. That is correct. But let us remember two or 


e 


° three salient things. You have made reference to the space in the 
° post office. 
1 Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 
T Secretary Brannan. The taxpayers pay for the space in the post 
office. 
y Mr. ABerneruy. It is vacant now, nobody is using it. 
The Cuarrman. Will you yield there one moment? 
Me Mr. ABerNetuy. Yes. 


t The Cnarrman. My recollection is that in North Carolina we pro- 
vide rent-free space for the Department of Agriculture in every 


” county except one. When I contacted and the Commissioners 
* were advised by the lawyers that they had no right to provide rent- 
free space, another town said, ‘‘We will provide the space free of 
charge.” 
If he is paying rent in Mississippi, we, certainly, save a lot of 
money in North Carolina. 
“ Mr. Asernetuy. I think the Chairman misinterpreted me again. 


I am not criticizing anyone. 

t- The thing I am pointing out is this, that there is one instance— 
and I am sure there are others—where an agricultural agency was 
required to move out of a rent-free space and move into another 
building in order to get all of the agencies under one roof. j 


a In this instance, they moved across the street. ‘That is as far as 
ce they moved. I just do not think it made sense. 

- As I understand, that space in the Federal Building is vacant today, 
os and it is not being utilized by the agricultural services. 

ot Secretary BRANNAN. One of the agencies moved across the street, 

but where did the others move from? 
Mr. Anernetuy. They were already there. 

¥e Secretary Brannan. All right, let me point up the second point. 
st The second point is that once we get these agencies together, so 


that they can combine their services—that is, their supply services, 
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their mimeographing services if they use them—the ycan have a 
common telephone switchboard and many other common services, 
we will begin to save some dollars there. That does not come im- 
mediately, but I think the benefits that will be derived from bringing 
our field employees into closer relationship and thereby understand- 
ing of their program, while you may not measure it in immediate 
dollars, is going to be worth many thousands of dollars in the long 
run, because it will remove the competition, the competitive attitude 
between them. 

Let me give you an example of another kind of situation. 

We just moved a number of agencies into a consolidated county 
space. It happened to be down a long hall in one building. There 
is first the front corridor, the public corridor. Then between each 
office there is also a door. 

When they first moved in there some of the agencies put their 
files up against the doors. One of them went so far as to put a nail 
in the door to nail it shut. 

That was about 4 or 5 months ago. 

Today one of the fellows went back in there, and the files are not 
across the doors. And in one case the doors have been taken off as 
between the offices. There is a working understanding, a working 
relationship going on, being developed between our field people. i 
cannot spell it out in dollars and cents, but in terms of tangible 
value to the programs, to the efficiency of the programs, to the 
effectiveness of the programs, I just do not think it can be under- 
estimated. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think there are instances like that and I think 
in most all of them, in bringing them under one roof, it is a good 
thing. I think it is effective. 1 think it will mean an improvement 
in service. But just because Mr. Hoover and the Hoover Commis- 
sion says that we ought to do it in every instance, I do not agree 
with them, because 1 know of instances where I think it worked 
better as it was. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Abernethy, I agree that when you try 
to apply a general rule in some instances, it appears to create an 
inconsistency, but for the benefit of the general rule I think we have 
to follow it. 

As I said in my opening statement, we have a very high regard for 
the Hoover Commission and the Hoover Commission Report, al- 
though we have taken some differences on some points. The people 
who are giving the Congress and the Department the trouble is the 
so-called Citizens Committee for the Hoover Commission Report 
which is not even backing the Hoover Report recommendations, in 
reference to the Department of Agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. In that connection, I would like to point out 
again—and I know the other members of the committee have had 
the same experience—we have received in recent weeks hundreds of 
communications asking this committee what we propose to do about 
a reorganization of the Department of Agriculture. 

I think that the committee knows that we proposed to do something 
about it in 1949. We talked to the Secretary about it, and something 
has been done about it. 

We have heard his report, and this is the answer. I appreciate the 
Secretary giving us this information, so that it may be made available 
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. 
to the people who seem to be interested in reorganization in the 
Department. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Ausert. Mr. Secretary, Congress has charged the Department 
of Agriculture with two very important programs that must be ad- 
ministered at the farm level by the PMA; first, the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program, and, second, the various forms of Crop Control 
and Price Support programs. 

As you outlined, these are administered at the community and the 
county level by farmer-elected committees. 

What would the Hoover Report do in the administration of this 
program, if we eliminated farmer committees? 

Secretary Brannan. If I understand correctly, the Hoover Com- 
mission Report retained the State and county committees. 

I think the commission recommended that the State committce be 
called a State council and that it be elected by the farmers. 

Mr. Hope. Will you yield right there? Do they not make this 
difference, Mr. Secretary, that they will be advisory instead of ad- 
ministrative? 

Secretary Brannan. That was the second thing I was going to 
mention. They are advisory and not in the line of administration. 
They would occupy and perform the same sort of a function as the 
advisory committees to Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. ALBert. Would they be permanent or have permanent civil 
service employees? 

Secretary BranNnAN. There would be permanent civil service em- 
ployees in the counties, and in the States. They might come from 
from the county. They might come from the State. But they might 
come from any place, depending on how the Civil Service Commission 
rules operate. 

Mr. A.tsert. Would their calculation show a savings of money and 
a more efficient operation? 

Secretary BRANNAN. They made a broad statement that if we did 
all of these things in the aggregate that substantial savings would 
result, but on that point it is completely clear that it would more than 
double, perhaps treble or quadruple the costs of operating the present 
programs. In addition to that, I think they could not be done nearly 
as effectively as they are now. 

Mr. Avert. Mr. Chairman, I think before any change should be 
contemplated we ought to have a thorough analysis from the task 
force about some of these things, because the details are obscure in 
their reports. 

Mr. Horr. Let me ask you a question on that point. 

In the task force report they have some figures here which indicate 
a saving of about $5,000,000, or a little over, if these committees 
were put on a basis of serving without pay. That is on page 90 of the 
task force report. You say it would cost $10,000,000 if you had to 
replace them with civil service employees, as I understand you. 

Secretary BRANNAN. More than that. 

Mr. Horr. More than that? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. What I would like to have is the basis for that statement. 
I assume that the basis of the task force report is that these commit- 
tees, although they are being paid, are not doing any work; in other 
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. 
words, the same amount of work would be done in the counties if you 
would take the committee members off the payroll. 

You do not agree with that, I assume? 

Secretary Brannan. I do not, sir. Let me give you some figures. 

In the fiscal year 1951, the PMA county committees worked an 
average of 46 days each at an average salary of $8.10 per day. 

The average annual salary cost per county committee for three 
committeemen was $1,114. 

We could not begin to put any kind of a civil servant on the lowest 
grade rating into a county at anywhere near that figure. 

Mr. Horr. You mean if you supplanted the three members with 
one civil service employee it would cost more than you pay for the 
three? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We estimated to put one person in there on 
civil service at a minimum of $3,000 as a substitute for the three 
county committeemen would cost us at least $5,700,000 more than 
it does now. This does not include any provision for handling the 
work of the community committeemen. If we hired one civil service 
employee for each county to replace the community committees, it 
would add another $5,500,000, or a total of $11,200,000. 

The CuatrMan. That would be ridiculously low, because you 
could not employ a competent person for that. Even if you employed 
a competent person, he could not operate one-half as efficiently as the 
three men are now operating. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

The CuarirMan. That employee would be on an all-time basis, would 
he not? 

Secretary Brannan. He would. Nobody can afford to come in 
and work 46 days for $8.10 a day. Nobody could come in to work, 
and afford to work 46 days at any salary that could be paid under 
civil service. 

Mr. Horr. The three members of the county committee are working 
during the time they are in the office and performing work that needs 
to be done and work that is in line with the program, whereas, ap- 
parently, the Hoover Commission takes the position that they are 
supernumeraries and are not performing any work, and that the same 
amount of work would be done, if they were off the payroll. That 
is the difference in the viewpoint of the Department and the Hoover 
Committee, I think. 

Secretary Brannan. But, Mr. Hope, as you know, and I am sure 
we are not arguing on this——- 

Mr. Horr. No, I am not arguing, because I agree with your state- 
ment that they do work. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I would just venture the guess that of the 
46 days, not more than 10 days are spent in the office. And that 
would, probably, be writing reports and for general county conferences. 
The bulk of those days are out talking to farmers out on the farms, 
with their neighbors, traveling about the county and in the com- 
munity. 

The CuarrMan. A lot of them in my section are dealing with acre- 
age allotments, marketing quota laws, and so forth. 

Secretary BRANNAN. They are out on the farms every day. 

The CuarrMan. They are determining compliance and things of 
that kind. 
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Secretary BRANNAN. That is where the 46 days are being spent. 
They are not sitting around in an office. 

Mr. Hops. Do your figures include any compensation or expense for 
the community committeemen? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. During this same period, 1951, the 
PMA community committeemen worked an average of 6 days each 
at an average st di of $7.40 a day. 

The average annual salary cost per county was $1,279. 

There are 86,382 community committeemen, averaging 6 days, at 
$7.40. 

Mr. Pox. I just want to point out another thing. I wonder if the 
Hoover Commission in their report did not fail to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the work that the committeemen do is work that 
has to be done very quickly. If you just had one man on a full-time 
basis he could not possibly get the reports out and get the information 
out and get the job done in the time element that exists, in other 
words, we have to get certain information before planting time, we 
have to get certain information very quickly. One man could not 
possibly contact all of the farmers in the county, while maybe under 
the present plan we have maybe 50 or 60 men working just 1 day or 
2 or 3 days, doing a job that has to be done quickly. They can do it 
quickly, but if we had only a civil service employee covering the entire 
county it would take the whole year to get the information that you 
need within 2 or 3 weeks’ time. 

Secretary Brannan. I do not think the farmers would pay as 
much attention to a civil service employee brought in there as they 
do to one of their fellow farmers whom they had an opportunity to 
elect to the job. 

Mr. Auserr. I think it would increase the Congressman’s work, 
at least. 

Secretary Brannan. I am sure it would. 

The CuarrmMan. He would have them coming from one end of the 
State under civil service, or from some other adjoining State, and 
they would not be familiar at all with local conditions. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, we thank you very much for appear- 

ing this morning. We look forward to seeing you again tomorrow 
morning at 100 "clock. 

The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the committee recessed to reconvene 
Thursday, March 27, 1952, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, on yesterday when you submitted your report with 
regard to the reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, 
members of the committee asked you for certain information which 
you did not have readily available at that time in detailed form with 
regard to the economies which have been effected in the Department. 

My recollection is that you indicated in your statement that the 
budget for the Department in 1940 was $1,600,000,000 and now it is 
$1,300,000,000. 

Would you at this time give us a breakdown or further information 
with regard to the actual economies which have been accomplished? 

Before you start, I would like for you to explain, too, to the com- 
mittee, and for the record, just how this budget is broken down into 
loans and into payments and into administrative costs, and so forth. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY GUS GEISSLER, PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION; BYRON SHAW, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, BUDGET 
AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Brannan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, during the recess we 
have prepared some material which I think will be helpful in presenting 
the relation and the difference in the situation in the budget between 
1940 and the present time. 

We have prepared two items which have been distributed, I think, 
to the committee. 

One is a chart entitled, ‘Annual and Permanent Appropriations and 
FHA and REA Loan Authorizations (Regular Activities).” 

That is the three-column document which, I think, every member of 
the committee has this morning. 

In addition, we have distributed a breakdown which is not quite like 
any other set of figures that we normally use in presenting our budget 
to the Committee on Appropriations, but which is a simplified state- 
ment relating the costs of various programs in 1940 with 1953; it has, 
also, a column for 1952, to show the most current changes in program. 
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That breakdown has been made to show the same relative relation- 
ship or division of our funds as is shown on the chart. In other words, 
the columns in the chart which I first made reference to are divided 
into four parts ‘Loans,’ “Conservation aids, surplus removal and 
sugar programs,” (‘Payments to States,” and “All other.” 

In ‘All other’ is the administrative and operating expenses, 
including the administrative expenses of operating the other two or 
three programs above it on the column. 

That document is entitled, ‘United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Appropriations and Loan Authorizations” and consists of 
three mimeographed pages. 


(The chart and the tabulation referred to are as follows:) 
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Appropriations and loan authorizations 
[Millions of dollars] 





| T 
| Estimated , Budget esti- 
Actual 1940 | "1952 | mates 1953 



































pies: | Electrification Ad trati 
ural Electrification Administration: ® 
Rural electrification. ....-...---..------- Weer ied 40.0 100.0 50. 0 
Rural telephone __-._...------.---- suai aie k «hse N2stwinadodel v.0 | 25. 0 
Farmers Home Administration: | Ree i 7.0 
Farm ownership loans_._.--..----- pe SERIAL GE -OE 39. 2 19.0 | 4 
Farm housing loans-___-------- TS Lh: Es Cee 2 19,0 | 21.0 
Production and subsistence loans (Rural rehabili- } { 
tation and farmers’ crop production and harvest- 
ne Ne a j 139. 2 110,0 110.0 
Water facilities loans _- dz. Bh on dabectbed] 5.0 | 6.0 
BS ee Se sae es Gee . = 29.0 |--------+-0% — 
TAs iors et ase. 71. a loeul Pe | 218. 4 201.6 | 229. O» 
II. Conservation aids, surplus removal, and sugar programs: | 
Agricultural Conservation Program: } l 
Direct appropriation - -- : LS ee 469.6 249.5 221.5 
Reappropriation from ‘Parity payments’”’ and | | 
other balances. .._.....---.-. ane Re 6 | Sees os ee ey 
Sugar Act vee ; wes be ctdne 46.9 68. 5 | 62-5 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities . 200. 3 152.5 | 173.8 
Parity payments Metepieg "ied snag 222.3 ivaieantalds : Se eee 
a a haa A Blt 1, 009. 1 470.5 463.8 
III. Rural rehabilitation grants.._..............-...--..- <iahate 2653 bien oc FY, ee Pe ee te. 
IV. Payments to States: 
Payments to State extension services. ...........-.-- 18,5 32.0 | 31.9 
Payments to State experiment stations al 6.8 12,4 12.5 
Payments for State and private forestry cooperation _- 2.2 9.9 | 9.9 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico, 
nd pry Yents to Minnes%ta  . .2 
Payments to States and Territories from nmutional 
forest fund | 1,2 | 13.9 15.0 
Payments dne counties, sabmarginal land program Riiiadsdtdondat 3 | 3 
National school lunch program.-----.........--- ( 81.9 81.9 
NS tei ie i ae howe * 28.7 150. 6 151.7 
V. Appropriations to Secretary of Treasury relating to Cor- 
porate financing: | 
Commodity Credit Corporation restoration of capital | 
impairment ? Biikt. oie. ae ee WOR OE. sa | ated ia 
Farm Credit Administration, reduction in interes | 
| 14 ae ASSO eG ease ee eee Ses 2 pe te ae 37.1 SenGed’ ode dode 
SR cl 156.7 ian es 
>= —=== } Ss 
VI. All other: | | 
Agricultural Researeh Administration 43.7 63.4 63. 5 
Control of fopest peste... .. 4. -+.c-<.6~-~scscoeds.ic---cse} 1.1 6.0 | 8.0 
Forest Service me sty se a heriabosed eeiesaatns tthe 28.7 62. 2 64.7 
Flood control. ........- PEP sets ae ok 3.0 6.6 7.7 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, administrative 
LP See ae ee ee ee To nek eee 5.8 7.9 1 
Production and Marketing Administration .__.__.._- $30.5 58.3 72.1 
Farmers Home Administration, salaries and expenses_| 44.8 30.0 29.3 
Rural Electrification Administration, salaries and | } 
expenses ‘ an init Dl tte ell taaipe adie ics eile dadset 2.4 8.3 | 8.4 
Soil Conservation Service / Jounwesd 27.7 59.1 | 60.9 
Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA—Title ID)_......- eres 5.0 5.5 
IN a4. cnr avant ong gntcaer deen inaieedwnas 15.2 18.8 17.8 
REE SRE Se Ee Pe ME, Reel 202.9 325. 6 347.0 
cen Oe LE Fa ee ay ee | 1, 642.1 | + 1,238.3 1,191.5 





! School lunch program in 1940 was 4 section 32 activity in the amount of $12.4 million. 

2 Restoration of capital impairment as of June 30, 1950, accomplished in fiseal year 1952 through cancellation 
of CCC notes held by the Secretary of the Treasury in lieu of an appropriation for this purpose. The 1953 
Budzet proposes that the restoration of impairment as of June 30, 1951, also be effected by cancellation of 
notes. 

* Includ¢s $4 million for wheat export payments under section 12 of the Sofl Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. Excludes expenses of county offices, and county and community committee nen, totaling 
nearly $40 million in connection with the agricultural conservation, acreage adjustment, marketing quota, 
sugar, and parity payment programs; such expenses in 1940 were deducted from paymients to the fanners’ 
Funds are now appropriated for expenses of county and community committees in connection with the 
agricultural conservation program, acreage allotments and marketing quotas, agricultural production, and 
the sugar program, and such expenses are reflected in the figures shown for 1952 and 1953. 

‘ Excludes appropriation for research on agricultural] materials or substitutes determined by the Muni- 
tions Board to be strategic and critical as required by the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, and the appropriation to cover the difference between cost of wheat purchased at domestic market 
price and receipts from sales at maximum price prescribed by the International Wheat Agreement. 
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_ The Cuarrman. Do I understand that this chart indicates, for 
instance, in 1952 payments to States amounted to $150,000,000? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is reflected in the Agriculture Department 
over-all budget? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You have no control over that $150,000,000, 
other than to do what Congress tells you to do with it? 

Secretary BRanNAN. That is right. The States spend it. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what I mean. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Under “Loans” at the top 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Before you leave that, can he give us some infor- 
mation as to what these payments to the States consist of? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. AsperNnetuy. We ought to know. The Extension Service 
would be one, I assume. 

Secretary. Brannan. Yes, Mr. Abernethy; and, Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask Mr. Roberts to discuss this budgetary breakdown for us 
in detail? 

The CuarrMan, Yes. 

Secretary BRANNAN. This is his day-by-day responsibility. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. They are listed on this table—I beg your pardon. 

The CuarrmMan. Where is it? 

Mr. AusBert. Under title 4. 

Mr. Roserts. At the bottom of page 1 and the top of page 2. 

The CuHairMAN. Payments to the Extension Service, State and 
private forestry, cooperation, payments to school funds, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and payments to Minnesota, and so forth. I see. 

Mr. Harvey. Right in that category, on the top of page 2, this 
payment to States and Territories from the National Forest Fund, 
my understanding is that that does not represent actual tax moneys, 
but is simply a refund to the States for timber sold from our national 
forests; is that correct? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, I think it is important to bring out 
here in that particular instance, at least, that that does not actually 
represent tax dollars, but represents a 25 percent of income derived 
from our national forests for the benefit of the Federal Government. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, certainly not for the benefit of the Fed- 
eral Government, because, you see, the Federal Government gets 
only a small portion of it. The States get this 25 percent. Ten per- 
cent goes for the building of roads and trails, that is, access roads, 
so that additional timber might be removed. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Secretary BRANNAN. The money all goes into the Treasury and is 
appropriated. As a matter of fact, what you have said there, Mr. 
Harvey, you might equally say about the school-lunch program or 
the section 32 funds. Because they are derived 








The CuarrmMan. May I interrupt? The same thing could be said 
about the sugar program. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Certainly, the sugar payments fall in that 
category. 
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The CuartrMAN. Those are paid out under the law and the collec- 
tions come back into the Federal Treasury? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. That money is not lost at all; in other words, we 
made a profit of about $230,000,000 on the operation over the period 
of the program that it has been in effect—about $230,000,000. 

Secretary BrannaN. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. If you will permit me to differentiate, that is in a 
sense, however, I think we would all agree, a tax, while this forestry 
money resource represents actual increment from forest resources. 

The CuarrMAN. But the point I am trying te make is that it is 
included in the budget. 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. I think it is well enough for the public to know 
and the committee to know, if it does not know, that this $1,200,000.- 
000 just is not thrown to the four winds. It is used in the operation 
of these programs. A lot of it comes back into the Treasury; is that 
not right? 

Secretary BRaNNAN. That is correct, sir. 

And as to this item which we are now discussing, $151,000,000 of it 
is not spent in the Department. It goes right on through to the 
States. 

The CuarrMan. The point I am trying to emphasize is that this 
budget of $1,300,000,000 just is not the taxpayers’ money spent on 
agriculture without any of it coming back. 


The CuarrMaNn. It is not paid out in income tax and things of that 
kind, because most of it comes back. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. If you will permit me to pursue this just a bit further. 
This figure, estimated 1952, of $13,800,000,that figure, however, does 
represent 25 percent, does it not, of the total forestry receipts? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. I would further like to state, in pursuit of this state- 
ment that I made, that it was for the benefit of the Federal Govern- 
ment; that even to the extent that part of the money is applied on 
roads, I think you would agree with me that that is ultimately for the 
benefit of the Federal Government? 

Secretary Brannan. It is for the benefit of the people in the 
counties, 

Mr. Harvey. Well, of course the people are the Federal Govern- 
ment, are they not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. It is a national resource. 

Mt. Harvey. Yes. That is right. 

Secretary BRANNAN. It is the effective utilization of a national 
resource and calling upon that national resource for the supplies we 
need for the economy. 

Mr. Harvey. It seems to me, in going back over some previous 
budgetary figures emanating from the Forest Service, that the income 
from forestry products that accrued to the Federal Treasury after 
these other payments to the States had been deducted and for forest 
roads, there was about enough left to pay the cost of the Forest Service; 
is that about correct? 
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Secretary BRANNAN. I would like to have Mr. Roberts answer that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

May I also just respectfully suggest that it might help us a great 
deal if we started at the top of this analysis and went down it, after 
we disposed of this question? 

The Cuarrman. We will do that. In connection with the question 
now directed to Mr. Roberts, I would like to ask this. This 25 percent 
that we are talking about—— 

Mr. Aupert. Is in lieu of taxes. 

The CuHarrMan. I was going to say it is regarded as a payment in 
lieu of taxes. 

Mr. Roserts. That was the intention of the Congress. 

The CHarrMaNn. And used by the States and broken down to the 
counties to be used for purposes within the counties. 

Mr. Rorerrs. That is correct, sir. The legislation provides that 
of the total forest receipts, 65 percent shall be deposited in the general 
fund of the Treasury; 25 percent shall be placed in a special fund to be 
appropriated each year to the States and counties in which the national 
forests are located. 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Mr. Roserrs. Ten percent is appropriated to the Forest Service 
for work on roads and trails in those counties in which the receipts 
were produced. 

Mr. Harvey. If you will permit me, while we are on that subject, 
to let Mr. Roberts, Mr. Chairman, answer the one question that we 
were on, because it is pertinent right here. 

The CuarrMan. What was that question? 

Mr. Harvey. The question I asked was, whether or not, of this 
65 percent that accrues directly to the Federal Treasury, whether that 
did not meet or about meet the expense of the Forestry Service. 

Mr. Roxserts. Yes, Mr. Harvey. The receipts this year are esti- 
mated to be more than $60,000,000. They now look even better than 
they did when this budget estimate was prepared, when it looked like 
only 13-plus million would go to the States under the 25-percent fund. 
So that 65 percent of 60,000,000 will go to the general fund of the 
Treasury. And the total costs for protection and management of the 
national forests budget for this year is around $38,000,000. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean, that the income from the foresty will 
more than pay the maintenance cost? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir; including research. 

The CHAIRMAN. I mean, irrespective of payments to the States? 

Mr. Roserts. That is after deducting the payments to the States 
which Mr. Harvey has described. 

Mr. Poaas. You have an item of $62,200,000 for the Forestry 
Service, and $6,000,000 to control forest pests. 

Mr. Rozerts. There are some road and trails money in the figure 
you have used for new access roads, Mr. Poage. I can give you a 
breakdown on that when we begin to analyze this section of the 
statement, if you wish. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I should like to ask a question before he starts at 
the beginning. 

In view of the fact that Minnesota has been signally honored with a 
payment, as noted at the bottom of page 1, will you kindly advise us, 
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Mr. Roberts, if there was any authority in law for that payment, and 
how much it was, and for what purpose it was given to Minnesota? 

The CaarnMAN. Why was Arizona and New Mexico included. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. They have sort of separated that, from payments 
to Minnesota. 

Mr. Roperts. I do not have the citation of law immediately 
handy, but I can put it in the record. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows: ) 


PAYMBNTs TO ScHooL FunpDs, ARIZONA AND New Mexico 


The States of Arizona and New Mexico participate in the ‘'25-percent fund’’ 
(16 U. S. C. 500) for receipts arising from national-forest activities in the same 
manner as all other States. However, the act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 562, 573), 
provides that in addition the States of Arizona and New Mexico shall be reim- 
bursed, as income for their common-school fund, in the proportion of the gross 
proceeds of all the national forests within those States as the area of land granted 
to the States for school purposes within the national forests bears to the total area 
of all national forests within the States. 

As soon after the close of the fiscal vear as the receipts from national forests 
and the area of school lands in the States of Arizona and New Mexico are deter- 
mined, the payments are made to the respective States. Estimated payments in 
the fiseal year 1952 are $106,430 to Arizona and $863 to New Mexico. 


PAYMENTS TO MINNESOTA (SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST) 


Public Law 733, approved June 22, 1948, authorized the Seeretary to acquire 
lands in the Superior Nationa] Forest in certain specific areas in Cook, Lake, 
and St. Louis Counties in the State of Minnesota where the development or ex- 
ploitation of such lands threatened to impair the unique qualities and natural 
features of the remaining wilderness canoe areas. In recognition of the fact that 
the removal of these lands from the tax roles to be set aside as a wilderness area 
would not result in any revenue to the State and counties under the so-called 
“*25-percent fund” (16 U. 5. C. 500). Public Law 733 included the following 
(16 U.S. C. 577g): 

“The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, shall pay to the State of Minnesota, at the close of each fiscal year from 
any national-forest receipts not otherwise appropriated a sum of money equivalent 
to three-quarters of 1 per centum of the fair appraised value of such national- 
forest lands as may be situated within the area described in section 577d of this 
title at the end of each fiscal year; and the payments made hereunder shall be 
distributed to each of the three aforesaid counties in conformity with the fair 
appraised value of such national-forest lands in each county: Provided, That the 
fair appraised value of the lands shall be determined by the Seeretary of Agri- 
culture at ten-year intervals and his determination shall be conclusive and 
final: %.* ¥ 

On the basis of the above, the Secretary of Agriculture certifies to the Treasury 
the fair appraised value of the lands involved and, as a result, an appropriation 
warrant is issued, from national-forest receipts not otherwise appropriated, in 
the amount of three-fourths of I percent of the appraised value. Upon reeeipt 
of this warrant, the Department makes payment to the State of Minnesota. The 
estimated payment to Minnesota in the fiscal year 1952 is $45,000. 

The above applies only to the wilderness area in the three counties mentioned. 
To the extent that. receipts are derived from national-forest activities outside of 
the wilderness area, then the State and counties participate in the ‘'25-percent 
fund” in the usual manner. 


Mr. ANDRESEN. What was it for? 

Mr. Ropers. In addition to this Jaw which we have just been dis- 
cussing, there are two or three pieces of special legislation enacted a 
number of years ago to take care of unusual situations in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Minnesota. 

The CuarrMan. All three of those States are in the same item? 
97698—52—4 
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Mr. Roservs. That is correct. They are all in the $200,000 shown 
at the bottom of page 1. 

The CuairMan. Mr. Andresen questioned with regard to Minnesota 
being separate and apart from the other two. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is in addition to what Minnesota receives as its 
portion of the payments to States and Territories, the first item at the 
top of page 2. Minnesota participates in that distribution of the 25 
percent also. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. For what purpose? 

Mr. Roserts. For the building and maintenance of roads in the 
counties in which these forests are located —— 

Mr. AnpresEN. That is done strictly in the national forests? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The Superior forests? 

Mr. Roserts. Which roads are used by the inhabitants of those 
counties. 

Mr. ANpREsEN. And are similar funds made to other States where 
they have national] forests? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Why was it necessary to single Minnesota out 
then, and omitting all other States? 

Mr. Roserts. The 25-percent fund distribution did not omit other 
States. In addition, there were three pieces of special legislation 
which involved the question of maintenance of schools and other 
expenditures in certain counties in which the area of the county was 
predominantly national-forest territory. And, for those particular 
locations the special pieces of legislation were enacted to permit the 
payments to those counties for school purposes, and so forth. That is 
the last item at the bottom of page 1. 

Mr. AnpREsSEN. Well then, why could you not have phrased it this 
way, ‘“‘Payments to school funds, Arizona, New Mexico, and Minne- 
sota,’’ instead of putting it this way? 

Mr. Ropers. There were different pieces of legislation, Mr. 
Andresen. Iam sure that they were not similar in every respect. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. How much was that sum that was paid to Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. Roserts. I will have to insert that in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Payments to the State of Minnesota under Public Law 733, approved June 22, 1948, 
are as follows 


Fiscal year: Amount 
DS iacetd Siler sda icing hm od Oa pe ee cain eek meena ee as $43, 548 
Sees SOR Sh eee ae 4 Ie 97 Seg ei pa rd, CAPER Spee ee T0798 fob TAR, < 43, 548 
igre BSR Sielahs Bev Iai ca abt layet biel) Soest ay cee gls 45, 000 


Mr. Parren. There is a reason behind it. Some of the States, 
particularly I know it is true of Arizona, 79 percent of all of the land 
in Arizona is under the control of the Forest Service for Indian 
reservations. It is necessary in Arizona and New Mexico. I imagine 
it is true in Minnesota. 

Mr. Rosrerts. That is true of a number of counties in Minnesota. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Roberts, if you will start the discussion, 
beginning at the top of the chart, with loans, you may proceed. 
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Mr. Rozerts. I believe it is generally thought by the public that 
the $1,200,000,000 carried in the agricultural appropriation bill is for 
the Department of Agriculture as such. 

The chart which has been passed out to committee members is to 
indicate what part of the funds carried in the bill are for expenditures 
other than salaries and expenses in carrying out the various agriculture 
programs. 

Let us take the 1953 budget estimate column—$229,000,000 of the 
$1,200,000,000 is for FHA and REA loans. These funds are bor- 
rowed from the Treasury for loans that are repaid with interest. 

The conservation aid, surplus removal, and sugar programs are all 
payments to producers and to the trade, $464,000,000. 

The CuarrMan. In that group are the ACP payments? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, the agricultural conservation program, sugar 
paymenis 

The CuarrMan. And surplus removal? 

Mr. Roserts. And section 32. 

Mr. Hint. Where do you show what the sugar industry paid into 
the Treasury? Do you keep a separate record of that? 

Mr. Roserts. I may have that here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hiuu. This leaves a bad impression on some of these folks 
that just eat sugar and do not produce it. 

The CuarrmMan. This accompanying document covers that, which 
we have. 

Mr. Hitt. That is what I am looking at. 

The CHarrMAN. It 1s item 2. 

Mr. Hitt. It does not say what the sugar producers and processors 
paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. Rorerts. I do not have that figure immediately at hand, but 
the processing tax exceeds in practically every year since the enact- 
ment of the Sugar Act, the amount of the payments thereunder. 
I would be very happy to put in the record a tabulation which will 
show what those tax payments have been year by year. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows:) 





Sugar taz collections compared with obligations under the sugar program 





| Sugar tax collections 


| 
} | x 
Fiscal year Total obli- 











| } gations 
Excise tax Import tax | Total 
| | 
tke Ra eS GNI SR” | $30, 569, 130 | g2,812, 498 | $83,381,618 | $22, 074, 400 
Bede te desl cetnatacoccubapeteuawess 65, 414, 058 3, 494, 636 | 68, 908, 694 52, 460, 654 
SS ia tees Saude aed rarer? aii 68, 145, 368 5, 461, 115 | 73, 606, 473 47, 212, 400 
ead ited oneenabeteentliegabead Saasteph 2 74, 834, 839 4, 876, 470 | 79, 711, 309 47, 677, 678 
WS ase i LL ASS abe 68, 229, 803 | 3, 778, 003 72, 007, 806 47, 869, 512 
SRE aaa Eee 53, 551, 777 | 3, 383, 987 56, 935, 764 55, 628, 374 
| SE ga EE Sie ACS MARR SOS SES SS Se 68, 788, 910 | 3, 906, 567 72, 695, 477 | 54, 818, 02 
WU in dadishis id cadena thauhceacgeedn } 73, 298, 966 | 3, 262, 197 76, 5£6, 163 | 52, 3&9, 899 
ee tes cadena uhnanneeh aac 56, 731, 986 3, 069, 490 59, 791, 476 48, 418, 425 
DORE fast kinniia dh sa kesodartnadowannyel 59, 151, 922 | 4, 755, 224 | 63, 907, 146 | 53, 343, £69 
| MS FES Se eae | 71, 246, 834 3, 275, 892 | 74, 522, 726 | 54, 794, 413 
1 a BS ASS RTS ACR EAE FS 76, 174, 356 | 4, 139, 161 | 80, 313, 517 71, 924, 278 
RE SOT He OP Por res ere | 71, 188, 029 3, 899, 072 | 75, 087, 101 | 60, 000, 000 
eat aaesdewtts apie aces Seeeto th | 80, 191, 884 | 3, 468, 405 | 83, 660, 289 | 63, 7£0, 000 





OEE 4. 5 mint bbvenamonpanemeendne 917, 512, 852 53, 572, 707 | 971, 085, 559 | 732, 341, 629 
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Secretary BraNnNAN. May I just say this, Mr. Chairman? We 
have attempted here to show a breakdown of the funds appropriated 
to the Department of Agriculture under that item in the budget. We 
have not attempted to show the sources of all of the money, because 
I did not understand that that was within the scope of the inquiry 
of the committee. We were trying to indicate the breakdown of the 
$1,300,000,000 and the $1,600,000,000. 

The Cuarrman. You have not undertaken to show how much of 
it has come back. For Mr. Hills’ benefit I would like to point out 
that you did say that in the over-all operation of the sugar program 
we made a net, profit in excess of $230,000,000. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; that is right. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want the committee to understand that we did not come prepared to 
talk about the derivation of all of the funds related to all of the items 
in the Department of Agriculture. When we do, the committee might 
as well settle down for a week or 2 weeks’ work, because that is a long 
story. 

Mr. Hit. It is not for my information, but some reporters—and I 
can name them, if you would like to have their names that love you 
just as little as they love me—they would like to say that the Treasury 
of the United States paid out so much money for the sugar program. 
period. I do not mind them saying that, but I still insist that they 
must say the sugar processors and growers contributed so much. 

When you say that we pay out so much for administering the forests, 
for protection and direction and administration of the forests, and 
then you do not say a word about how much they pay into the 
Treasury. 

Secretary BranNAN. No, because there is printed and available to 
everybody 

Mr. Hiuu. Everybody is not this committee. I am not worrying 
about our committee, but I do want the news reporter to know what 
he is talking about when he says the Treasury paid out so much for 
sugar production. He should give the amount of money received by 
the Treasury from the sugar processors. 

The CHarrMan. In that connection, let me interrupt to say this 
in connection with our tobacco program down home, we collect more 
penalties that go into the Treasury of the United States than it takes 
to pay to administer the entire farm program in the State, all phases 
of it, but that is-not shown up. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

The Caarrman. In connection with what Mr. Hill says, the public 
has not been given the true picture. And that is what we hope we 
can get across to the public, that this $1,200,000,000 does not go to 
the pockets of the farmers. Most of it comes back into the Treasury 
of the United States in kind, in cash. 

Mr. Hit. That is important to me. 

The CuarrmMan. As he says. 

Mr. Hit. I know he did. 

The Cuarrman. He did that in answer to the request of yesterday 
to give us a breakdown. I think that the committee members can 
develop, as you have developed the sugar program, and as I pointed 
out in the tobacco program, and as you pointed out in the forestry 
program, that this money does come back to the Treasury. 
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Mr. Hitt. I was fearful that some reporter would be sitting here, 
and he would put in the headline, ‘“‘Costs the people so much to run 
the forests of the country,” and they assume the Treasury never got a 
nickel in return. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Hill, the only point I want to make is 
that we did not come prepared to develop all of those phases. But we 
will do our best under the circumstances to answer all of the questions 
and place in the record additional information. But the reason you 
do not find it m this analysis this morning is because we could not 
have done it in the length of time we had. 

Mr. Hitz. Do not misunderstand me. I am satisfied with it, but 
I do not want someone else to get an erroneous idea. 

Mr. Roserts. It should be pointed out—I am sure you understand 
this, Mr. Hill—that the sugar processing tax is not appropriated to 
carry out the sugar program. 

The sugar program is financed from funds appropriated from the 
general funds of the Treasury. The sugar tax is a processing tax which 
is paid into the general fund of the Treasury, but it is true that under 
the Sugar Act these processing taxes were imposed, and they have 
exceeded the amount of payments to the sugar producers during the 
life of the legislation. 

Mr. Hitx. It has not cost the Treasury a single dime. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, Mr. Roberts, you may proceed now 
with this next item, payments to States. 

Mr. Roserts. I think we have discussed the ‘‘Payments to States”’ 
item pretty well, unless some of the members have questions. 

The Cuarrman. Then “All other’ at the bottom. That includes 
the administrative costs? 

Mr. Roserts. The “All other’? item includes the salaries and 
expenses which are necessary to carry out all ef the agricultural 
programs, including the administrative costs of the loan programs, of 
second group, the conservation aids, surplus removal and sugar pro- 
grams, and payments to States. 

It includes the cost of protection and management of the national 
forests, the control of insects and plant diseases, the market news 
and crop reporting services, the mspection, grading, classing of 
agricultural commodities, the enforcement of marketing regulatory 
laws, meat inspection, assistance to the soil conservation districts, 
fighting forest fires, building forest roads and trails, flood control 
activities, and so forth. 

I wanted to enumerate those because I want to be sure that the 
committee understands that these are not just what we call adminis- 
trative costs. 

The CHarrMan. In that connection, the item with regard to the 
management and maintenance of the forests, this information you 
have here does not show the amount of money that comes back into the 
Treasury from the forests, does it? 

Mr. Roserts. No; it does not, sir. 

The CuHarrMAN. This item would be minimized to the exact amount 
of your income from the forests? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes; that is right. 

The CuarrMan. And it should logically be reduced by the amount 
that goes from the forests to the States, which is the 25 percent? 
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Secretary BraNnNAN. It certainly should in the calculations of 
anybody who is charging the Department of Agriculture with spending 
this amount of money. 

The CuarrMAN. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Harvey. Might I interrupt right there? Pursuant to the 
question raised by Congressman Poage, I believe you said that 
approximately $36,000,000 accrued actually to the Federal Treasur 
over and above the 25 percent and 10 percent payments for schools 
and forest trails, respectively. And then you said that just about 
covered the administrative costs of the forestry program, and that 
the other, roughly $26,000,000, was money that was spent for roads. 

Mr. Rorerts. I will give you a break-down of that $63,000,000, to 
give you some idea of what it includes. 

It includes $13,000,000 for roads and trails, about $300,000 for 
acquisition of lands for the national forests to round out the existing 
national forests 

The CuarrMan. Let us punctuate that by saying that is an invest- 
ment being made on Government-owned property, is it not? 

Mr. Rorerts. Yes, sir. It includes about $900,000 for the Federal 
expenses of administering the cooperative State and Federal Forestry 
program on State and private lands. 

It also includes about $40,000,000 for protection and management 
of the national forests, for the emergency forest fire fighting funds. 

Mr. Harvey. I did not get the end of that statement, pardon me. 

Mr. Roserts. About $6,000,000 is in there for the emergency forest 
fire fighting. 

Mr. Harvey. In the 40 million you mean? 

Mr. Roserts. It is in the 40 million, yes. The 40 million, also, 
includes about 5 million of research. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, the actual approximate administra- 
tive costs of the Forest Service is $40,000,000, is that roughly 
correct? 

Mr. Rorerts. Yes; if you include in administrative costs the costs 
of fighting forest fires which is a tremendous item. 

Mr. Harvey. That is part of the administrative cost, is it not? 

Mr. Rorzerts. An operating cost, let us put it that way. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. Operating as well as administrative. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, in further pursuance of that of the 
$62,000,000, about $40,000,000 is actual protection and administration 
of forestry lands. And there has accrued to that, from the sale of 
timber, to balance off into the Federal Treasury, approximately 
$36,000,000. It comes that close to balancing? 

Mr. Roserts. It does. The $40,000,000 includes research, too. 
Let us keep that in mind. 

Mr. Harvey. Of course, that is still chargeable to the forestry 
program. 

Mr. Roserts. But it is not administration. That is what I am 
trying to get across. 

Mr. Harvey. Administration is like a Mother Hubbard, it can 
cover a multitude of sins. 

Mr. Roserts. We do have quite a large amount of research—— 

Mr. Harvey. I am not complaining. 

Mr. Roserts. For the benefit of private forests. 
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Mr. Harvey. I am not complaining about research at all. I think 
it is worth while. I am trying to get the facts brought out here with 
regard to where we are, so far as income and outgo, from our national 
forestry program. 

During my experience in investigating this very subject last fall it 
was brought out that a great deal of the money was coming into the 
Federal Treasury from tax on gas and oil, and that certain additional 
appropriations were made for areas in States where they have large 
forest tracts, that this money is not getting back into the areas for 
which the law provided. And regardless of the amount of money 
that is being spent for forest trails from this particular forest fund 
there remains in the Federal Treasury every year about $1,500,000,000 
that are collected for building roads that never get back there. And 
only about 20 percent of the money collected for roads, for the building 
of roads ever actually gets back into the road building program. 

In my judgment, the great need is in areas surrounding forestry 
areas, to supplement the local funds in making these forestry products 
available for market. 

Mr. Ausert. I would like to have them explain the three bottom 
items on the chart which represent administrative and operating 
costs. 

I note an increase of 5 millions between 1951 and 1952. What 
was that in 1940? 

Mr. Roserts. It is on page 2 of the mimeographed statement. 

Mr. Ausert. The total administrative cost is how much? 

Mr. Roserts. The administrative and operating costs, salaries and 
expenses on all programs in 1952, total $325.6 million. The distribu- 
tion is shown there. 

Mr. ALBert. What was it in 1940? 

Mr. Roserts. $202.9 million. 

Mr. Atsert. That represents an equivalent number of employees 
on a relative pay scale for the two periods, does it not? 

Mr. Roserts. I would say some increase, but small. The 
$325,000,000 includes about $95,000,000, roughly, for the increase in 
the salaries of Federal employees since 1940. 

In addition to that, Mr. Albert, there is a very substantial increase 
in the costs of other items, as you well know. 

Mr. AuBerr. What I am getting at is this, there was a substantial 
decrease shown in the Secretary’s statement yesterday—a substantial 
decrease in the number of employees between 1940 and 1952. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Mr. Aupert. There was a substantial decrease in permanent 
employees and a reduction of 50 percent in temporary employees, if 
I recall correctly. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Mr. ALBERT. Where is that reflected in the figures here? 

Mr. Roserts. The employment table, Mr. Albert, has, also, been 
passed out to the committee. 

The CuarrMan. We will get to that after we finish this. 

Mr. Roserts. That is where I think you have got to pick that up. 
You see, with these increased costs, Mr. Albert, you have a decrease 
in the number of personnel maintained. There is an increase in the 
costs of maintaining a fewer number of employees. 
Mr. Atsert. Both in salaries and other expenses. 
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Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Going back just for one moment to the forestry 
item which is a sizable item in this set of figures, if you take into 
consideration the 25 percent that is paid to the States and add that 
to the income derived from the forests, would not that amount exceed 
the amount of costs of the maintenance and management? 

Mr. Ropers. Yes; the total forestry receipts, as I indicated before, 
are, roughly $60,000,000. 

The protection and management of the national forests, fighting 
forest fires, and forest research around $40,000,000. That amount 
is going into the forests themselves. 

And there is one otber item. There is $5,500,000 under the 10 
percent fund for roads and trails. 

To summarize, there is going into the forests themselves about 
$58,000,000 for administration, operations, research, building of 
roads from all sources, and so forth. Total receipts are roughly, 
$60,000,000. 

The CHatrMANn. So you have a profit even there. And if you add 
25 percent that goes to the States, you still have an increased profit; 
would you not? 

Mr. Roserts. The $60,000,000 includes the 25 percent fund. 

The Cuarrman. It does? 

Mr. Roserts. That goes to the States. 

The Caarrman. In other words, it is a profitable operation? 

Mr. Rossrts. Very much so. 

The Cuairnman. The taxpayers are not losing any money on the 
forestry program then? 

Mr. Roserts. No; in addition to that, you have to take into 
consideration all of the benefits, the economic benefits, that come 
from the forests. 

The CHatrMan. You have to take into consideration a lot of 
permanent improvements that are placed on the property in the way 
of additional roads and trails? 

Secretary Brannan. And reforestation and afforestation. 

Mr. Poags. I am not going to imply that the Forest Service is not 
doing a good job or is not perfectly justified in spending the money 
that we are on the Forest Service. I think we are. 

But on page 2 of your table here you show that we are spending this 
year $62,200,000 on the Forest Service, and not fifty-some-odd. You 
show $62,200,000, and then $6,000,000 for the controlling of forest 
pests which, I think, is thoroughly justified, but they are not the 
figures that you are giving us. 

Mr. Rossrrs. I was trying to answer what I thought was the 
chairman’s question, Mr. Poage; to compare what is actually being 
spent in the national forests with the receipts from the national 
forests. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. You are aware that the Forest Service is adminis- 
tering some programs that affect State and private lands. 

The $62.2 million includes the cost of administering the State and 
private forestry cooperation program. It also includes the coopera- 
tive range-improvement work with the States. And it includes a 
small item that is a permanent appropriation of payments made by 
people who own lands adjacent to the Forest Service, and by timber 
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purchases for brush removal, because it goes into the Treasury in a 


rv special-deposit account and then is appropriated for use. They are 
to ’ not Federal funds and should not be charged to the administration 
at and management of the national forests. 
od That is the difference between the $58 million figure that I used and 
the $62.2 million shown in the statement. 

6, The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions on these items? 

i Mr. Harvey. I might ask one further question, whether the receipts 
1g ' you have noted from forestry include range fees? 
nt ; Mr. Rozerts. Yes; it does, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. 

10 The CuarrMan. Mr. Hope wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Horr. Getting down to No. 6 on page 2, under, ‘Production 
at and Marketing Administration,” the 1940 figure was 30.5, and the 
of 1953 figure was 72.1, and 1952 was 58.3. 

y, What is the explanation for the great increase from 1940 to 1953? 

My recollection is that we were administering more programs under 
id the PMA in 1940 than we are in 1953. 

t: The figure here on personnel shows that the personnel has gone 


4 down in that time. 


So what is the explanation of the increase in the total expenditure? 

Mr. Roserts. There are two or three items I would like to men- 
tion, Mr. Hope. 

The principal reason for that increase is a difference in the manner 
of handling the county association expenses and the expenses of com- 


- munity committeemen in 1940, and the way they are handled now. 
In 1940 the county expenses were a part of the payments made to 
10 the farmers, and each voucher issued to a farmer deducted a certain 
16 amount of money which the county association determined upon to 
meet the costs of the association. 
of So that in 1940 the costs of the county and community committee- 
7 men and the employees of the county association were reflected as 


payments to farmers. 
About 1944 the Appropriations Committee removed those expenses 


>t from the payments part of the appropriation and established a limi- 
Ly tation, a separate administrative expense account, for those purposes. 
: Thus, the $35,000,000 includes in 1953 about $30,000,000, of county 
is association costs which were not reflected as administrative costs in 
a 1940, 
" That is one change. 
o Mr. Hopr. That is part of the $72,000,000? 

Mr. Rozerts. Yes; I was giving you a breakdown of that item. 
” The $72,000,000, Mr. Hope, includes for 1953, $35,000,000 of adminis- 
g trative costs for National, State, and county association expenses in 
al connection with the agricultural conservation program. The $35,- 


000,000 includes about $30,000,000 for the county associations which 
was not reflected as administrative costs in our budget figures in 1940, 


3 because they were deducted from the farmers’ payments. 
Mr. Horr. Assuming, and I do assume, that the 30 and the 35-plus 
e represent the same type of expense, the same items? 
4 Mr. Roperts. Yes. 
= Mr. Hops. So there has been an increase? 
y Mr. Rozerts. If you added about 30 to the 1940 item you would 


get a truer comparison. 
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Mr. Hope. If you add about 30 to that? 

Mr. Roznerts. There are some other items, Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Hope. I am not quite clear on that. You mention an item 
of 35 and an item of 30. My question now is, do those represent 
identically the same expense items handled in a different way, of 
course? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Hope. So the same expenses, the same administrative items 
that cost $30,000,000 in 1940 are costing about $35,000,000 now; is 
that it? 

Mr. Roserts. No, that is not correct. The $72.1 million in 1953 
includes $35,000,000 of National, State, county, and community costs 
in connection with the agricultural conservation program. The 
$30.5 million in 1940 includes only $15.8 million, but it does not include 
the expenses of the county associations, the community committee- 
men, and so forth, because those costs, at that time, were deducted 
from the farmers’ payments. 

It would be more nearly 35 on a comparable basis. 

Mr. Hope. For each vear then? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hope. So the cost is, approximately, the same? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Hope. You were going to mention some other items that go 
to make up the 72? 

Mr. Roserrs. Expenses in connection with the administration of 
the Sugar Act are up about one-half million dollars over 1940. A very 
substantial part of it is the pay increases. 

Mr. Hops. A substantial part is what? 

Mr. Roserts. The half-million-dollar increase on the sugar program 
is primarily for the salary increases since 1940. That is true of all of 
the items, of course. 

The $58.3 million in 1952 includes $10 million for the agricultural 
production programs for which we had no expenditure in 1940. 

The 1953 column includes $15,000,000 for the agricultural produc- 
tion programs. 

A little over $5,000,000 of it is for administration of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas on peanuts and tobacco. The balance is 
used in connection with the production goals work which the Secretary 
talked about yesterday, and to assist the farmers at the county and 
community levels in obtaining necessary machinery, materials, 
fertilizers, and so forth, that are needed in the farming operations, 
and which are in short supply in some locations. 

Mr. Horr. We had a tobacco program in 1940, as I recall, and we 
had a peanut program in 1940, also, did we not? Were not peanuts 
in the basic act in 1940? 

Mr. Atserr. They did not come in until 1941. 

Mr. Hope. I have forgotten when. 

Mr. Roxserts. Are you referring to the adjustment payments? 

Mr. Horr. We were operating under the 1938 act in 1940, just as 
we are now. I am assuming, if the acreage-allotments program on 
tobacco is costing the same amount now, that you were operating under 
the same program in 1940. 

Mr. Roxserts. I would want to check that for the record, Mr. 
Hope. I am not sure. I was wondering if you had in mind the old 
acreage-adjustment program in 1940. 
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Mr. Horr. We had that, that is true. We had more programs 
going in 1940 than we have now, and for that reason I would assume 
that except for the salary increases that the cost of personnel would 
have been greater in 1940, and that is reflected in your personnel 
figures here on the other sheet which shows you with a good many 
more people working at that time than you have now. 

Mr. Roserts. I would have to check back into 1940 to see how 
that program was administered. I have an idea that it was admin- 
istered through the State and county committees, and may be reflected 
in the total expenses on the ACP and adjustment programs, for which 
the county expenses were deducted from farmers’ payments. 

I will be glad to do'that and insert an explanatory statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Hops. The reason you include tobacco and peanuts in this item, 
and you do not include the programs on wheat and corn and other 
basic commodities is because there is a marketing-quota program on 
them; is that it? 

Mr. Roserts. Currently, you mean? 

Mr. Hops. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. There are acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
at the present time only on peanuts, and one or two of the varieties of 
tobacco. 

Mr. Horr. That is what I mean. Is that the reason for that item? 
Is that money all spent in carrying out the marketing-quota program, 
separated from the acreage-allotment programs that are in effect 
which are the other four basic commodities? 

Mr. Roperts. At the present time? 

Mr. Hope. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. There are no acreage allotments or marketing quotas 
on the other basic commodities at the present time. There are goals. 

Mr. Horr. That is true. This year that is true. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Hops. That is the reason then you separate it? 

Mr. Roperts. The only reason I segregated—— 

Mr. Horr. Because there are no acreage allotments? 

Mr. Roserts. The only reason I segregated it. Mr. Hope, was that 
I did not want to leave the impression with the committee that the 
entire $10,000,000 in 1952 and the entire $15,000,000 in 1953 was all 
for production-goals work. There is about $5,000,000 in 1952 avail- 
able for production-goals work, and $10,000,000 in 1953. 

Mr. Horr. That still leaves the question as to why there was no 
comparable item in 1940, because we were operating at that time under 
the 1938 act which is substantially the same act we are operating 
under today. That still leaves that question to be answered. 

Mr. Getsster. I believe, Mr. Hope—but I think we ought to check 
the record on this to be sure—that in 1940 we bad allotments on a num- 
ber of the basic crops. And in connection with those allotments we 
made parity payments and, also, production-adjustment payments. 

The parity payments, as I remember them, were financed by direct 
appropriations. I think there is an item in here for that. 

Mr. Roxperts. Yes; $2,700,000 in 1940. 

Mr. GetssLeR. But the county association expenses of the adjust- 
ment program which is involved in allotments and marketing quotas 
were deducted, I believe, from the adjustment payments that were 
made to farmers. 
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Mr. Hops. Just as they were from the soil conservation program. 

Mr. Geisster. Just as from ACP. That is going back a long ways. 
We ought to check it. 

Mr. Roserts. That is my thinking on it, also. 

Mr. Hope. In that case, they would be charged up in another way. 

Mr. GetssLerR. You would have to determine how much was de- 
ducted from payments to the farmers, and add that to the 1940 item 
here, just as we have the $20,000,000. 

Mr. Hope. You will supply that information? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, I will, sir. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows:) 

Tn 1940, the appropriation “Conservation and use of agricultural land resources” 
provided for— ' 

1. The agricultural conservation program (payments for soil-conservation 
practices). 

2. Acreage-adjustment payments for diverting land from soil-depleting 
crops to soil-conserving crops or uses. (Crops on which these payments 
were made included cotton, tobacco, peanuts, rice, corn, wheat, potatoes, 
and a number of other soil-depleting crops.) 

3. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas on cotton and certain types 
of tobacco, 

Accounting records maintained at the time did not break down the costs of 
administration of each of these three programs. Funds for State and National 
office expenses were shown separately in the budget, and in 1940 amounted to 
$11.8 million. County association expenses, including the county and community 
committeemen, were deducted from the farmers’ payments; in 1940, these expenses 
for all three of the above-mentioned programs amounted to $32.4 million. Thus, 
the total administrative expenses for all three of these programs in 1940 was $44.2 
million, 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The total number of employees, both part-time and 
full-time employees under the PMA program in the States and counties 
are not included as a part of the personnel in the Department? 

Secretary BRaNNAN. The State employees are, but the county and 
community are not. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Just the State office? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. But the employees in the county office and the part- 
time employees that are employed under the county committees, they 
are not included? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. How many full-time employees are there in the 
county offices that you are not including as a part of the administra- 
tive personnel of the Department? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Andresen, would you mind our finishing 
up on the budgetary side before we get into the personnel side, because 
we have a big chart for you on personnel. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I see that, but that does not reflect the number of 
employees. 

Secretary Brannan. No, but the question is pertinent to that, and 
taken out of context with the rest of it would, certainly, leave the 
reader of the record in an ambiguous position. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We have discussed the PMA and the appropria- 
tions, and if it is not germane, why, of course, I would like to get it in. 

Secretary Brannan. I am not ruling on it, but I would like to try 
to get the budgetary discussion over first, because it is a difficult sub- 
ject. 
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The CoarrMan. Let usdothat. Mr. Hope yielded to Mr. Andresen 
for a question. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That was the question. 

Mr. Hops. I want to develop that. There are some questions I 
want to ask about personnel to tie in with this, when we get through 
with this. 

The CHarrMANn. I would like to ask one further question with refer- 
ence to the budget, Mr. Secretary. I would like to ask Mr. Roberts 
about this, and | direct your attention to item I] on page 1 of the ap- 
propriations and loan authorizations sheet. 

If I read this right, I would like to emphasize this point, because 
there are a lot of farm leaders who are screaming their heads off about 
subsidies to the farmers and indicating that they have not been re- 
duced; but, actually, according to this information that item totaled 
up $1,009,000,000. Is that right, in 1940? I mean, the items, in- 
cluding the soil conservation, agricultural soil conservation program, 
the $469.6 million. Do you see what I am talking about? 

Mr. Roserts. On item I]? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what I am asking about. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That item is now referred to as the ACP program; 
that it? 

Mr. Roserrts. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Then, under that, the last item is $222.3 million 
for direct parity payments. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

The CHatrMaANn. Totaling up that column, it comes to $1,009,000,000. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. For next year that item and all of those items to- 
gether will amount to only $463.8 million. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Or a difference of $545.3 million that the farmers 
are getting less now than they were in 1940? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, that is more than a 50-percent decrease in the 
direct payment or subsidy payments to farmers; is that not right? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. Would you yield right there? 

The CuarrMan. On this proposition. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. I was wondering if it would be appropriate to 
ask as to the estimated 1952 item up there in the second column, 
249.5, does that represent entirely ACP payments? 

Mr. Roserts. You will remember the act for 1952 carries $260,- 
000,000. This is the amount carried in the act, less the amount that 
is taken out for administrative expenses. 

Mr. Harvey. That is a little question that I am not clear on in my 
own mind as yet, whether this 249.5 item includes administrative 
expenses at the county level. 

Mr. Roperts. No; they are deducted. 

Mr. Harvey. You mean that the administrative expenses at the 
county level is in addition to this amount? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. The segment that is labeled “Item No. II. 
Conservation aids,’’ and so forth, includes only payments. 
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Mr. Harvey. That is the point that I wanted to have cleared. 
And I trust that the chairman will pardon my interruption. 

The CuHatrman. Yes, sir. If there are no other questions on this 
financial subject, I would like right now to have Mr. Hope ask some 
questions. 

Secretary BRANNAN. May I just ask you for the privilege to point 
out, as you very well did with respect to item II, a comparable differ- 
ence in the other direction in item IV, the ‘‘Payments to States.” 

In 1940 the item was 28.7, and in 1953 we estimate that it will be 
151.7. When we made the statement that as between 1940 and the 
present time we had reduced the budget of the Department of Agri- 
culture by $300,000,000 or, approximately that figure, I hope the 
committee understands that at the same time there was within that 
over-all figure some very substantial increases going to the States. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, that item you are referring to went, 
up from 28.7 in 1940 to 151.7 in 1953? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. And the Department is 
being charged—and I am not complaining that it is being charged, 
as these things must be reflected somewhere, because this is agricul- 
ture—nevertheless, I hope that it is clearly understood the relationship 
between the two total figures we used yesterday and some of the move- 
ments within that area. 

Mr. Hope. In that increase there is the school lunch, and that is the 
biggest item. While you said it has to be charged somewhere, it can 
hardly be properly charged up against the farmers of the country or 
against the agency which administers the agricultural programs, be- 
cause it is a program that is national in scope and benefits everybody. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have been trying to make that point with 
the Bureau of the Budget for a long time. 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to point out that the charts and the 
table we have been using for discussion exclude two other items that 
the committee ought to know about. 

One is a small item of about $600,000 which is carried in the Agri- 
culture appropriation bill for ‘‘Research on strategic and critical 
materials”? under the Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. 

The Munitions Board, under the Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, 
makes a determination that a certain commodity is in short supply. 
If it is an agricultural commodity, they direct the Department to do 
certain work in connection with that commodity or a substitute for it. 

We have not included that in our ‘regular activities” in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because it is not being performed in connection 
with agricultural research. It is not for the benefit of agriculture. 
The commodities are not commodities that we would be interested in 
from an agricultural standpoint. 

The other item which is not included in either 1952 or 1953 is the 
reimbursement to the Commodity Credit Corporation for the costs 
of the International Wheat Agreement. It has not been included 
because the Appropriations Committees of both the House and the 
Senate last year directed that it not be charged to Agriculture, and 
asked the Budget Bureau to exclude it from the agricultural bill. 

They feel that it should not be charged to Agriculture as such. 
So, we have not included that in our so-called regular activities for 
which these statements were prepared for the House Committee on 
Appropriations and the Senate, and which are being used here. 
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Mr. Hore. It would seem to me that would be more logically an 
item to charge up to Agriculture than the school-lunch program. I 
am not arguing about it. 

Mr. Tuompson. I wonder if we could develop how much of that 
81.9 you have had to pay out in parity payments or something else 
if you did not pay it out for school lunches. Some of it may come 
out of surplus; may it not? 

Mr. Roserts. The larger part of that amount is distributed to the 
States for the purchase of commodities. They are encouraged to 
purchase commodities that are in surplus supply, gluts on local 
markets, and so forth, but they are not limited to that. 

Mr. Tuompson. I know. I understand that; but, as a practical 
matter, if you did not do the school-lunch program, we might have to 
pay out a little more in buying up surpluses. 

Mr. Roperrts. Section 32 funds are used to purchase commodities 
which are turned over to the school-lunch people for the schools and 
which are not included in this amount. It is charged to surplus re- 
moval of agricultural commodities and is in addition to the amount 
shown for the School-Lunch Program. 

Mr. Tuompson. These are additional things then? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Roberts, let us see if we can sum this up and 
see if this is not a fair statement. Is it not fair to say that the De- 
partment is not subject to any criticism whatsoever by virtue of the 
increase of those items which appear in paragraph 4 and is not entitled 
to any credit by virtue of the decrease of those items which appear in 
title I1; that those expenditures were made, and the reductions were 
made, or the increases were made by virtue of acts of the Congress? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, Mr. Abernethy; that is correct. We have 
not at any time been reaching for credit or trying to load ourselves 
with glory. 

We were saying yesterday what the facts were; that is all. 

The CuarrMan. In that connection, if you will yield, I think that is 
an accurate statement that the Congress did reduce these subsidies 
or so-called subsidies and parity payments drastically, as I pointed out 
a& minute ago, more than 50 percent. At the same time some of the 
farm organizations are making certain recommendations which are 
very currently being considered. 

During that time from 1940, if you will look at item 4, we have 
increased the Extension Service from 18.5 up to 31.9. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Roserts. $18.5 million. 

The CHarrMan. Up to 31.9. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. Congress did that? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. Now, when we come to these other items in section 
VI, look at the Soil Conservation Service, where farm organizations 
are asking for increases to the Soil Conservation, some of them, at 
least. That has gone up from 27.7 in 1940 to 60.9 in 1953. 

Mr. Roserts. In connection with that, I might just point out that 
this is the item for assistance to the conservation districts. In 1940 
there were 314 districts organized, and in 1952 there are 2,523 districts 
that are being serviced. 
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The CHarrMan. That is an expanding program, and Congress so 
contemplated that it should be an expanding program. That is right, 
is it not? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. That item substantially increased. 

Then the Forest Service has gone up, as we pointed out a minute ago, 
from 28.7 in 1940 to 64.7 in 1953. That increase is reflected in the total 
at the bottom of $347,000,000; is it not? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. There has been a corresponding increase in the 
revenue derived from the operation and maintenance of the forestry? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. There has been a substantial increase in the benefits 
derived from the soil-conservation program? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. So, if you look at the two bottom figures, the budget 
was $1,642,000,000 in 1940, and in 1953 it will be $1,191,000,000. 
That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. That is more than a 25-percent reduction; is it not? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Hops. I would like to add this to the comments you just made: 
that is, on these items which you deal with, such services as research 
and soil conservation and crop insurance—in fact, all of these items, 
practically, that are under section VI here—they do not reflect any- 
thing like as much of an increase in actual expansion of activities as 
might appear, because we are now operating on a 50-cent dollar, as 
compared to 1940, so that in some cases they reflect, as a matter of 
fact, a decrease, probably, of the amount of service that is rendered 
to the farmers. 

The CuHarrMan. It does, also, include the salary raises that we have 
been talking about. 

Secretary BRANNAN. $95,000,000. 

The CHarrMan. $95,000,000? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hopg. That would be part of it. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. In connection with the point made by Mr. Hope, 
in my own office in 1940 we had 216 people. Today we have 113 people, 
but with a larger appropriation, reflecting the increase in salary costs, 
and the fact that we are operating on a 50-cent dollar. 

Mr. Harvey. There is one question that I want to bring out. 
The appropriation item for payments to the States for Extension 
Service is $32,000,000, and then we look over into item VI. On the 
Farmers Home Administration, the estimate for 1953 is $29.3 million. 

I wonder if there is a proportionately proper expenditure there; 
in other words, if that is in proper proportion, that we should spend 
practically as much for the Farmers Home Administration as we are 
spending for Extension Service? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Harvey, that we thoroughly justified to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations of the House Committee on Appropriations, and to 
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' elaborate, to make a comparative statement of where all of the money 
nt + goes, of course, would take a considerable length of time. 

: I would just like to add one sentence to your statement, and point 
out that in 1940 the Farmers Home Administration used $44.8 million, 
and that it has been reduced to 29.3. 

Mr. Harvey. I am aware of that reduction. I think it is very 
tal ' commendable. 
As a matter of proportion, however, I think you see what I am 
driving at: that the number of people that the Extension Service is 
- expected to serve, in contrast with the number of people that the 
' Farmers Home Administration is expected to serve, if the costs are 
not rather disproportionate. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Not at all. Let me also point out to you that 
the Extension Service receives a considerably larger sum of money 
for expenditures than this amount reflected here, because they get 
ot both State and county contributions, as well, for their operating costs. 
. In terms of contributions from States, in terms of contributions 
from counties, in terms of contributions from organizations within 
counties in a few States, the amount of money expended by the 
t? Extension Service I would safely estumate is far more than the Federal 
: amount reflected as being expended by the Extension Service as 
shown by this particular statement you see. 

Mr. Harvey. That then, I think, is an important fact that should 
= be brought out, not that it is to the discredit of the Department but 
that this expenditure here of 31.9 actually does not represent the 
total cost when they are all finally totaled. But, so far as the Farmers 
Home Administration, that does represent the total cost; does it not? 

Secretary Brannan. It represents the total cost. And I would 
like to just point out one item which I think justifies a good part of 
d that: that is, that there are many millions of dollars of Farmers 
Home Administration loans outstanding. 

We have a very intensive program and have had for a number of 


i years. The collections on those outstanding obligations must be 
carefully supervised and watched, and they are carefully supervised 
and watched. 

While I cannot say for certain what will happen this year, almost 
every year for the past 3 or 4 years our collections have exceeded 
the amounts of our loans, because we have large outstanding volumes 

; from earlier years. 

kg Mr. Harvey. But this item here, however, does not include the 

e, loans. It is only the administrative expense. 

8, Secretary BRANNAN. It is the cost of making and collecting the 
loans, and supervising the loans. 

t. The CHAIRMAN. | was going to emphasize this point in connection 

= with that. There is a difference in the type of service rendered by the 

“ Farmers Home Administration to its farmers than that which is 

- rendered by the Extension Service and the educational program which 


i dea® with all of the farmers. 
; Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 
The CuarrMan, The Extension Service does not have to administer 
all of the loan program for the land-purchase program and for the 
operation, or the operating loan program, and all of that? 
; Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. 
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The Crarrman. And the collection. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me that vou have about the same sort of 
comparative situation that vou have between the public library that 
serves everybody in the city, or offers to serve them—and so does the 
county agent; he oifers to serve everybody in the county, although 
they do not always call him—and the operation of a bank down here 
which has a much smaller number of people with whom it deals but 
with whom it carries on an entirely different tvpe of operation. And, 
to compare the cost of the public library with the cost of the Riggs 
National Bank, I do not see accomplishes anything. You cannot 
compare whether they are spending the same amount per person with 
whom they deal, because they are doing entirely something different. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That isright. ‘There is no duplication in their 
activities to the extent that we can prevent it. 

Mr. Harvey. If the gentleman will yield, I just want to make this 
observation: I am not intimately acquainted enough with it to know 
how it can be corrected, but I do know that, because of the limited 
number of clientele with which your Farmers Home personnel deal, 
the average cost per client does run pretty high. 

Secretary Brannan. And the quality of service runs very high, too. 

Mr. Harvey. I am not arguing that, but I think the gentleman will 
agree With me you have a man stationed in a given county and he has, 
maybe, 30 people to which his entire year’s services are dedicated. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I do not think that 30 is anvwhere near right. 

Mr. Harvey. I have seen the breakdown of figures. There are 
many counties where 30 people will represent the total number of 
clients. 

Secretary BrRaNnNAN. But you will not find a Farm Security em- 
plovee devoted exclusively to that county. 

{f I remember the case load per emplovee it averages 240 during the 
fiscal vear 1952. We do not have one in every county on the “armers 
Home Administration. 

Mr. Harvey. A representative of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, in most cases, serves more than one county. 

Secretary Brannan. I am saving that we administer the Farmers 
Home Administration on an efficient basis which relates the services 
of the individual and the work of the individual to a case load, rather 
than to a territorial boundary. And I suppose there are, at least, 
two examples where one man, probably, handles the State or more 
than a State. 

Mr. Harvey. I see. Thank vou. 

Secretary Brannan. Delaware and Rhode Island. 

The Cuarrman. There is one more point before we get away from 
this, that is, with regard to the agricultural research which many of 
the farm leaders are crying about. That item has been increased 
since 1940 from 43.7 to 63.5 in 1953, is that right? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. ad 

The CrarrMan. That is about a 50-percent increase in the money 
being spent under these items for research over 1940, up to 1953. 

Mr. Roserrts. I want to point out that this is not just research. 
This is the money that goes into the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, and includes not only research but the control work on 
animal diseases, plant diseases, and insect pests. 
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The Cuarrman. That is all in the form of research, is it not? 

Mr. Rozperts. Meat inspection is in there, also. 

Mr. Suaw. Meat inspection, yes. 

Mr. Roserts. There are a number of regulatory activities in the 
amount shown. 

The CHarrMaAn. Have they been increased about the same propor- 
tion? 

Mr. Roserts. About the same, sir. 

The CuartrMan. The point I am making is that there has been a 
great increase in the money being spent on the Extension Service and 
this Research Administration. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. And about $6,800,000 of the difference be- 
tween 1940 and 1952 represents funds that were appropriated to 
carry out sections 9 (b) and 10 (a) and 10 (b) of the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. 

Mr. Horr. Of course, as was stated awhile ago, this proba! ly 
means we are getting less research than we were getting in 1940, 
because the costs have gone up faster than the figures. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. We are really not getting as much research as we got 
in 1940. 

The CHarrMan. I am not saving that we spent too much on 
research, It reached about 50 percent of what we spent in 1940 01 
this item. 

Mr. Harvey. I was just going to make the same comment, that I 
think that the increased cost of personnel alone and other attendant 
costs have probably more than consumed the increase in dollars. 

The CHarrMan. All right, sir, if there are no other questions on 
this financial situation, Mr. Hope wants to talk to the Secretary 
about personnel. 

Mr. Hore. Following up what we were talking about, there is no 
place on this sheet, where all of the employees engaged in research 
are included, is there? That is broken down into several different 
headings. So this would not show, without some further compila- 
tion, just how the number of employees actually engaged in research 
compare in 1951 with the number engaged in 1940? 

Secretary BRANNAN. It is included in the table, Mr. Hope, but it 
would take some additional calculations to segregate it. We have 
done that, and the figure for research in 1940 was 6,800, and for 1952, 
7,500. We have added some people to our total research organization. 

Mr. Horr. What was the last figure? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Seventy-five hundred. We just rounded them 
out. They are emplovees in the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, the research of the Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and PMA. 

Mr. Horr. The 7,500 then includes more than those who are 
engaged in actual research? 

Mr. Rosperts. That figure includes just the research people, Mr. 
Hope. 

Mr. Hopr. That is what I wanted to be sure that I understood. 

Mr. Ronerts. If you were to segregate out just the research funds 
in the Department of Agriculture, and associate the appropriate 
people to those funds, you would find that from 1940 to 1952, there 
was about a 94-percent increase in research funds, due primarily to the 
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passage of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, while there was, 
roughly, a 10-percent increase in the people working on research. 

Mr. Hops. This 7,500 figure then includes only those who were 
actually engaged in research. It does not include meat inspectors? 

Mr. Roserts. No, just research. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I am sorry, I did not quite understand that. 

Mr. Horr. And of the corresponding figure of 6,040, thet also 
includes people who are actually engaged in research and none other? 

Secretary Brannan. That figure was 6,800. 

Mr. Hope. Another question I want to ask on this matter of per- 
sonnel deals with those that are listed as other than full-time em- 
ployees. Iam referring to the Farmers Home Administration and the 
Production and Marketing Administration, particularly. 

What I want to know is who are included in those figures of other 
than full-time which, in the case of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, amounted to some 27,000 in 1940, and in 1951 amounted to 
5,040. And under the PMA it ran from 5,355 in 1940 to 248 in 1951. 

What I want to know, is who those people were and what they were 
doi ig. 


Secretary Brannan. Mr. Hope, you will remember that the Farm 


Security Administration in 1940 had three farmer committees working 
wiih them in an advisory capacity. 

They were the Rehabilitation Advisory Committee, the Tenant 
Purchase Advisory Committee, and the Debt Adjustment Advisory 
Committee. 

Pursuant to the act which created the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, those three committees were consolidated into one advisory 
committee and that accounts for the substantial reduction in the num- 
ber of people on “other than full time.’”’ The reduction in the full- 
time people is actually a reduction in scope of program. 

\ir. Horr. The 5,040 who were carried u der the Farmers Home 
Administration in 1951, “other than full tim -,” those are the com- 
mittees, I assume? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hopr. I guess there is a note at the end of this table on that. 

\re there any others than advisory committees that make up that 
5,040? : 

Secretary Brannan. If there are, Mr. Hope, it is a very, very small 
number of people. 

Mr. Horr. I want to ask the same question with respect to the 
PMA. 

Secretary BRANNAN. You are referring to the item at the bottom of 
page 2? 

Mr. Horr. Yes, under PMA, “Other than full-time” employees. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

May I point out that the county and community committeemen 
are not Federal employees and, therefore, are not in these figures 
at all. : 

{ think I would like to ask Mr. Geissler to tell us the difference 
between the 5,355 and 248, if you can recall. 

Mr. GeissLer. These would all be State office or Federal employees. 
I imagine, without looking at it, that the bulk of these 5,355 were 
State office temporary employees, Mr. Hope. 
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You remember that in the days when we had allotments on quite 
a few of the basic crops, and land was measured, that was generally 


'done by county association employees. But the State office had 


recheck supervisors. There were a number of recheck men on the 
commodity loan operations. All of those people were employed 
seasonally for short periods of time. 

Mr. Hope. It does not include any of the committeemen? They 
were all people actually on the Federal payroll? 

Mr. GeissLER. This would not include county office employees, 
either committeemen or clerical help. 

Mr. Hope. I will yield to Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt. On the Farmers Home Administration, it shows that 
the total number of employees was 11,284, is that correct? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. What I would like to do is to have you get a breakdown 
for the record as to the total number of loans you had. You have, I 
think, that information. And then the total number of the amounts 
of the loans. Have you that here? 

Mr. Roserts. I am afraid I do not have it handy, but I can put it 
into the record. It is available. I have it in the office. 

Mr. Hitt. Then I think it would be interesting to have it by States. 

Mr. Roserts. We can provide it by States, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. And the amount in each State. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows:) 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The following table show the number and amount of the various types of loans 
made by the Farmers Home Administration and its predecessor agencies. On 
the ‘Current loan programs,” the first two columns show the number and amount 
of loans made during the current fiscal year from July 1 to December 31, 1951. The 
third and fourth columns show the number and amount of loans made from in- 
ception of the various loan programs to December 31, 1951. The last two col- 
umns show the number of individual borrowers having loans outstanding and the 
total principal balance of loans outstanding. On the tables covering “Inactive 
loan programs” only the cumulative number and amount of loans made and the 
principal balances outstanding are shown. 

Where individual borrowers have changed their residence from one State to 
another, the amounts owed by such borrowers are shown in the receiving State. 
For this reason, State figures of the number and amount of loans outstanding may 
exceed the number and amount of loans made in the same State. Where borrowers 
owe a balance on more than one type of loan, such borrowers are reported on each 
loan table. The unduplicated count of borrowers owing balances as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, is 421,588 individuals and 266 associations. 

Many of the loans shown as outstanding have not matured, and in the case of 
the real-estate-ty pe loans, the full balances will not mature for many years. 
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Number and amount of loans made and number of borrowers with loans outstanding 


and principal balance outstanding 





Cumulative loans 

aes oD aed | ~ made from inception 

| 1951 . | of program to Dee. 
| 31, 1951 


Num- | 


j } 
- Amount | Number Amount 
r | BS 
CURRENT LOAN PROGRAMS | 
Production and subsistence loans 28, 104 | $54, 701, 650 | 560, 574 | $438, 805, 240 
Water facilities loans to individuals 441 1, 062, 992 | 14,515 | 15, 111, 273 
Water facilities loans to associations 11 657, 750 155 | 3, 703, 651 
Direct and insured farm ownership | 


loans 
L 


4 74,996 | 440, 993, 354 
4, 187 10,978 | 49, 864, 855 





Farm housing loans pilbiiabe 3 
Production disaster loans.......-. oa , be 41, 227 53, 689, 794 
Loans to fur farmers. .........- i 2s 365 | 3, 336, 807 
| | 
INACTIVE LOAN PROGRAMS | 
eer rehabilitation loans to indi- | } | 
idus ils are eae T 13, 031, 236 972, 237, 233 
Ror ir shabilitation loans to | coop- | j j 
erative associations _ > ten | 575 | 
imergency crop and feed loans 4, 459, 090 


Miscellaneous other loans ? 


Total 34,658 | 86,413,919 8, 193,711 |2 > 621, 304, § 577 | 


oid 





standi 
1951 


Number 


122, 886 
5, 022 





137 
43, 833 

| 10, 260 
| 10, 536 
167 


123, 245 
129 
t 280, 994 


597, 209 


PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS 








United States total : 28,104 ($54,701,650 | 560,574 | $438, 805, 240 | 
Alabama eat . 1, 953 >, 169 
Arizona __.. : é 48 923 | | 
Arkansas ‘ 1, 069 31,047 | 20,731,341 
California._....-. 224 3, 658 6, 759, O41 | 
( 0 yw id » o - — & 4) 7 304 | 
Connecticut - - E 19 161 | 
Delaware a ” 250 
Florida... - “pate 449 8, 658 
Creorgla 1, 385 34, 556 
Idatio___.. 656 6, 647 
|) ee ” 593 », 949 
Indiana... aa 414 4, 047 : 
Towa A ; : 610 6,977 } 8, 144, 937 
_ Ee as : 615 6, 919 8, 358, 695 | 
Kentucky. _. ‘ = 633 15, 960 &, 603, 953 | 
Lousiana os. ‘. 625 27,085 
Maine aaa ati ae : QRF 3, 690 
Maryland 239 3, O86 
Massachusetts . ‘ iff 450 
Michigan___.- epee 62 6, 232 | 
Minnesota - 553 7,72 11, 599, 454 | 
Mississippi 1, 269 37. 388 18, 937, 578 | 
Missouri 1, 072 12,831 | 14,646 324 
Montana 44 7, 441 11, 150, 731 
Nebraska 461 4, 491 6, 771, 677 
Nevada c ; . 31 365 766, 042 
New Hampshire ; 33 554 
New Jersey 122 1, 862 
New Mexico “ ; “ 251 4, 520 | : 
Ne York a ‘ 341 5, 955 7, 541, 304 
North Carolina . 1,713 51, 851 26 345 391 | 
Nor Dakota 306 7,774 8, 045, 331 
Ohio ar * 434 3, 5R5 5, 930, 050 | 
Oklahoma e £ 2, 102 26, 217 25, 611, 201 
Oregon - et . 307 3, 179 4 885, 057 
Pennsylvania .._._- 502 5, 349 7, 464, 398 | 





This number represents accounts, not number of borrowers. 











122, 886 


4, 538 


263 


6, 438 
3, 880 
1, 798 
| 1, 589 

148 

213 

740 
1,315 
| 2, 052 
6, 423 
1,915 
1, 800 
6, 819 
1,115 
2, 343 


Number of borrowers 
and principal out- 


ng, Dee. 31, 


| Amount 


| 
$165, 733, 615 
7, 435, 481 
2, 492, 253 
230, 301, 015 
45, 815, 023 
15, 229, 198 
1, 765, 990 


63, 468, 338 
5, 441. 640 

38, 234, 977 

4, 655, 653 
580, 664, 183 


$165, 733, 615 





3, 991, 983 
465, 510 
6, 514, 259 
2, 629, 309 
4, 284, 707 
125, 348 
108, 991 
2,191, 044 
4, 460, 502 
4, 339, 57 
4, 471, 485 
2, 905, 758 
4,013,170 
4, 108, 951 
3, 363, 568 
3, 408, 940 





4 202, 754 
4, 714, 609 
3, 343, 188 
348. 816 
487, 279 

1, 257, 972 
2, 214, 730 
4, 007, 653 
4, 756, 868 
3, 325, 956 
3, 261, 287 
11, 754, 883 
2, 170. 913 
4, 076, 311 


» numbers of loans made and the number of borrowers giving balances are not readily available. 
No State breakdown is reported for these loans. 
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Number and amount of loans made and number of borrowers with loans outstanding 
and principal balance outstanding—Continued 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Aleska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 


Virginia Islands 


WATER 


United States total 


Arizona 
Arkansas _- 
California 
Colorado 
Georgia 

Tdaho 
Kansas. 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Dakota - - 
Texas 

Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 


United States total 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah ; 
Washington -.. 
Wyoming 


Loans made July 
1, 1951, to Dee. 31, 
1951 


Num- 
ber 


_ 


FACILITIES LOANS 


PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS—Con 





Amount Number 

3 $12, 450 76 
746 1, 067, 981 52, 604 
341 1, 016, 927 5, 733 
835 1, 094, O61 14, 549 
99S 4, 140, 493 43, 113 
271 540, 453 3,014 
71 150,772 826 
414 540, 126 9, 489 
302 §21, 990 3,043 
246 449, 990 3, 069 
731 1, 545, 468 7, 096 
438 1,2 5, 283 
2 7} 
44 ¢ 395 
583 $34, 102 21, 939 
15 7, 040 352 


441 | $1,062, 992 14,515 


18 93, 930 224 





30 103, 496 670 
os 89, 132 647 
25 49, 635 1, 102 
7} 15, 530 560 
25 64, 130 GRR 
14 53, 035 639 

l 63 
12 514 
16 304 
92 1, 947 
25 764 

4 442 
71 93, 230 3, 333 
16 24, 602 742 
50 140, 274 853 

7 17, 163 | 933 


ll $657, 750 155 
ae bed 
4 

‘ 273, 000 27 

l 100, 000 3l 
10 

' 12 

l 70, 000 ~ 

; fod 24 
5 214, 750 21 

a : 5 


Cumulative loans 
made from inception 
of program to Dec. 
31, 1951 


Amount 


$123, 515 
17, 347. 093 
8, 052, 783 
7, 848, 520 
36, 294, 751 

949, 628 
344, 009 
, 751 
751 


nm OS 






13, 631 


667, 805 
&, 829, 448 
105, 305 


CO INDIVIDUALS 





> 
2m 
p= 


WATER FACILITIES LOANS TO ASSOCIATIONS 


$3, 703, 651 


259, 500 

23, 500 
711, 717 
646, 330 
208, 580 
115, 960 
183, 890 
191, 387 
620, 436 
435, 687 


tinued 


Number of borrowers 
and principal out- 











standing, Dec. 31, 
1951 
Number; Amount 
25 $53, 119 
5,777 2, 495, 555 
1, 969 4, 009, 446 
3, 640 2,777, 919 
8, 155 12, 435, 614 
1, 162 2, 013, 015 
280 645, O84 
2, 170 1, 698, 694 
1,470 : 5 
1,017 
2,795 
1,371 
58 
242 
5, 094 
171 
5, 022 $7, 435, 481 
93 267, 594 
1 290 
321 785, 826 
218 408, 544 
483 $93, 018 
136 243, 741 
1 43 
343 | 660, 570 
153 | 
23 | 
161 
1 
114 , 85 
703 8, 5 
253 ,3 
82 , 17% 
823 790, 488 
339 520, 548 
458 | 982, 456 
306 313, 397 
137 $2, 492, 253 
8 216, 804 
3 | 101, 535 
21 36:2, 997 
27 345, 123 
10 159, 487 
5 79, 646 
9 152, 901 
7 74, 776 
24 | 526, 825 
18 299, 807 
5 172, 352 


206, 664 | 
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Number and amount of loans made and number of borrowers with leans outstanding 


| balance outstanding—Cortinued 


DIRECT AND INSURED FARM.OWNERSHIP LOANS 


Number of borrowers 


de from inception 


f program to Dec. 














and principal out- 
standing, Dee. 31, 


1951 


Rowe 





tr 








14 4.! 

1, 951 if), 597, 54 
88 2. 492, 464 
aos 4, 530, 090 











ng 
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Number and amount of loans made and number of borrowers with loans outstanding 


M isso 
Vontana 

Nebr Ka 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jerse\ 
New Mexico 








rt arolina 
orth Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 





Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


and principal balance outstanding—Cortinued 


United States total... 


Alabama 
Arizona 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado. . 
Connecticut __. 


Florida. - 


Ceorgia 
Idaho 
Iilinoi 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Kansas -..- 
Kentucky. 


Loui ana 





Montana 


FARM HOUSING LOANS—Continued 


Loans 


1, 1951, to Dee. < 


1951 


PRODUCTION DISASTER L¢ 


2, 387 


made July 
> 7 
dL 





i ep 
112. 392 
27, 952 
187, 41 
165, GR3 
681, 753 
492, 758 
95. 150 
: » J 
15, 860 
10 
ROS 
10S, S 
118, 750 
$57, 650 
125, 125 
149, 01 
98, 025 
152.049 


76, 950 
196, 600 
4, 800 


$3, 635, 510 
5, 062 
96, 175 


188, 334 


6, 450 











HWs 
195 
+] 


199 


41,227 


e ioans 
ym | tor 
n to Vee 
Amount 
$82 148 
1,640 
RA 75 
1s 316 
1, 683, 146 
IS, OUZ 
es 4D 
250, 654 
10), 914 
2, OS3. 152 
1, 608, 191 
604, 2 
1 
Be Ee ; 
13, 455 
292, 411 
005, 404 
43, 382 
1, 789, 501 
491,873 
5, 870 
3,0 84 
5 173 
973. &2 
1, 78 12 
1, 600 
1, 774, 100 
3. 555, 102 
1, 165, 677 
28, 345 
1, 122, 734 
937, 627 
936, 079 
717, 540 
20, 185 
1 AND 
408, 055 
654, 817 
230 
JANS 
$53, 689, 794 
1, 865, 758 
66, 420 
7, 443, 054 
3, 666, 412 
834, 307 
92,415 
2, 182, 105 
4, 575, 457 
302, O38 
22, 750 
3, 025 
9, 700 
1, 093, 842 
975 
1, 369, 849 
16, 465 
200, 53: 
117, 289 
9, 353, 103 
1, 411, 401 


Number 


and 


stanal 
1951 








of borrowers 


incipal out- 
g, Dee. 31, 








194, 906 
67, 503 
81, 482 
, 893 
18, 504 
696, $26 
630, 966 
119, 296 
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Number and amount of loans made and number of borrowers with loans outstanding 
and principal balance outstanding—Continued 


PRODUCTION DISASTER LOANS—Continued 


Cumulative loans 
made from inception 
of program to Dec. 


Number of borrowers 
and principal out- 
standing, Dec. 31, 


Loans made July 
1, 1951, to Dec. 31, 


















1951 31, 1951 1951 
pm Amount | Number Amount Number | Amount 
Nebraska. 5 $4, 690 10 $26, 455 9 | $'8, 481 
Nevada. 39 403, 759 27 260, USS 
New Hampstiire 17 86, 380 9 | 33, 328 
New Jersey 5 10, 600 192 508, 733 128 286, 6°5 
New Mexico__ 3, 730 17 18, 200 16 10, 900 
New York 1, 000 198 1,011, 837 | 10! 309, 303 
North Carolina_- 4 128, $25 1, 631 1,02!, 040 129 178, 793 
North Dakota 1, 742 863, 3 0 105 60, 573 
Ohio... 8 7, 375 8 75 9 7,517 
Oklahoma 214,80 R60 590, 580 349 270, 722 
Oregon 5 50, 695 889 989, R60 7! 266, 764 
Rhode 1d l 2, 000 19 62, 935 9 25, 442 
South ( lina 4 1,670 4, 573 2, 849, 002 590 324, 407 
South Dakota 266 179, 900 15} 76, 263 
Tennesse 2, 195 1, 136 495, 974 236 63, 837 
Texas 7 670, 303 2.939 5, 897, 113 342 2,5 5,889 
Utah 0 16, 820 7s 467, 406 52 256, 235 
Vermront { , 640 85 2 9, 485 48 145, 046 
Virginia 75 1, 095, 8.5 20 423, 723 
Vashineton 38, 131 113 349, 812 58 190, 070 
West Virginia S 25, 965 s 24, 535 
Wisconsin 352 459, 384 226 225, 147 
Wyovring 67 692, 595 46 376, 068 
Hawaii 3 27. 700 49 68, 645 47 61, 284 
Puerto Rico 3 3, 475 22 69, 370 12 45, 950 
LOANS TO FUR FARMERS 
United States total__. 47 $257, 780 365 $3, 336, 807 167 | $1, 765, 990 
i 2, 377 
i 2 14, 000 1 13, 670 
95, 515 80 707, 912 32 486, 201 
i, 600 12 7, 240 5 15, 905 
2, 500 20 442, 460 7 105, 009 
500 i] @8, 385 6 46, 750 
tt 1 5, 000 
i f 26. 6K 35 332, $27 17 
Minnesota 13 76, 883 6 
Montana 1 3, 000 1 
New Jersey 2 s. 300 6 18, 300 5 
New Mexico 1 2, 260 l 
New York 46, 700 6 67, G88 2 
North Dakota ] 400 
Ohio ] 1, 500 ‘ 
Oregon l 2, 000 13 95, 050 4 35, 146 
Pennsylvania l 8. 000 l & 000 
South Dakota 1 5, 000 l 5, 000 
Utah. _. l 83, 750 73 308, 845 32 136, 580 
Washington _-_ Q 42, 91 42 256, 725 27 187, 460 
Wisconsin __ _. 2 2, 400 45 845, 032 18 388, O82 





ee 
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ng Number and amount of loans made and number of borrowers with loans outstanding 
and principal balance outstanding—Continued 
RURAL REHABILITATION LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS 
— | Cumulative loans made from | Number of borrowers and prin- 
31 | inception of program to Dec. cipal outstanding Dec. 31, 
sai | $l, 1951 1951 
Bnet sebpcinen 
| Number | Amount Number ! Amount 
it panes eset AR Ie he 58 7AM et RAO Oe amen | Lien Din: OS a [nem eiiticien 4 
— United States total a 6-8 Oe 3, 031, 236 $972, 237, 233 123, 245 
4 Alabama_---..--.-- Sass il 216,738 | 42, 637 6, 993 
39% Arizona __----. ote ' sxenniad 6, 141 2 415 
or Arkansas A ee eee 10, 328 
fae Califoraia antesth | 2, 536 
00 Colorado : Ree 1, 900 
on Connecticut 75 
bo Delaware 155 
ug Florida 4,366 | 
os 11,0 “4 
ne a8 
64 1, 029 
42 854 
07 ‘ 124 
63 2 
37 é : 
89 Louisiana 5 
35 Maine ie 
46 Maryland 
4 Massachusetts 
0 Michigan 2, 
4 Minnesota ) | 
i Mississippi 10, 33 
8 Missouri 2 
4 Montana 1 
AU Nebraska 1, 
- Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New J sey i 
2 New Mexico 
New York d 
U : North Carolina. 
North Dakota | 
7 Ohio ‘ | 
0 Oklahoma i nal 
1 Oregon | 
5 Pennsylvania 
0 Rhode Island } 
) South Carolina | 
South Dakota | 
5 Tennessee 
5 Texas 
) Utah 
) Vermont 
) Virginia 
7 





W yoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 





1 This number represents accounts, not number of borrowers. 
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Number and amount of loans made and number of borrowers with loans outstanding 
and principal balance outstanding—Continued 


RURAL REHABILITATION LOANS TO COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 





Cumulative loans made from | Number of borrowers and prin- 











inception of program to Dec. cipal outstanding Dec. 31, 
dl, 1951 1951 
Number Amount Number ! Amount 

United States total... .- ro ’ 575 $35, 292, 727 120 $5, 441, 640 
Alabama.........- 45 2 247, 671 
Arizona iv 1 8, 488 
Arkansas 45 2 20, 576 

California S 
Colorado 24 l 146 

{ } eee 
Deliwar ee 

Florid, 12 140, 221 
Georgia 2 2 403, 847 
Ida ’ i 19, 812 
I) $ . 
Indiatr 4 m 
lo +++--- -- 
Kan Be 2 102, 661 
K Tucky . . . , --- -- - - 
Lk 2 3, 136 
EN: ees oe: ee: | ee, RR: ee st 
M land l 5, 589 
M wl ee «eee = I li aa slates ‘ . on 
Mi ur 8 2 5, 635 
M 20 5 29. 584 
Mi 20 1 79, 388 
Miss¢ ] l 81, 685 
Mo ‘ 1] l 2, 138 
Nebrask 1) l 4, 037 
Ne 3 1 69, 616 
' ‘ = J eee, 2 Se TE Red 
22 3 9, 281 
7 1 179, 03 
ort! irolina = tivation 12 ‘ 2 54, 235 
North Dakota pibeewaie 22 , 696 | 2 15, 737 
Ohio =a oan 3 1, 041, 677 niniteand ‘ walla MM 

Oklahoma . ae - 14 

Oregon st a a. ae ‘ s 

Pennsylvania - - - hall owe seses 8 

Rhode Island 0 

South Carolina ee: 5 

South Dakota aeslaes ieciacteeel 31 

Tennessee . ses Sintereitts 4 

Texas oe and Z ecduaalanval 22 

14 

16 
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the various State totals. This balance is owed by coopera- 
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Number and amount of loans made and number of borrowers with loans outstanding 
and principal balance outstanding—Continued 


United § 


Alabama.....- 





tates total_. 


pv | SEES 


Arkansas. 
California... 
Colorado... -.- 
Connecticut__- 
Delaware... .- 


Florida ._.... 


Georgia... ae 





Idaho- 
Illinois 
Indiana.- 
ea 
Kansas ‘ 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. .-_.- 
M une 
Maryland ___. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi-- 
Missouri. 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevad 4 


New Jersey... 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolin 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma... 


Oregon... 

Pe lvania 
Rhode Island 
South Caroli 
South Dakota 
T ennesset 
Texas 5 
Utah . 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washinton 


West Virginia 
Wiscon si 
Wyoming-- 
Al aska 
Rawaii 
Puerto Rico 


»w Hampshire 


Riawed=@ 


V rgin Islands 


1This number represents accounts, 


j 
| Cumulative loans made from 
| inception of program to Dec. 


31, 1951 


Number 


" 4, 459, 080 


163, 586 








Amount 





2, 41 


9, 38 


1, 82 








59, 119, 


2] 
“» 


val 
y él 


$575, 934, 555 


3, 922 


, 488 


UO 


6 





EMERGENCY CROP AND FEED LOANS 





Number of borrowers and pr 


cipal 


1951 


outstanding 


Dec. 3! 





Number ! 


Amount 





280, 994 | $38, 234, 977 
2, 826 
620 | 
24, 064 - 
4, 236 


5, 380 | 








40 1}, 
246 | 26, 2 
3, 688 | 476, 452 
11,022 | 718, 52 
2,013 | 06, 050 
565 91, 385 
152 71, 989 











not number of borrowers. 
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Mr. Hoeven. Referring to the grand total of all bureaus for 1951, 
‘an you give us any figures as to the anticipated employment for the 
year 1952, and how they will compare with 1951? 

Secretary Brannan. All right, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roserts. Based on funds available, it will be down, Mr. 
Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. Down? 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes; but vou must recognize that these are employ- 
ment figures. You will observe that they are as of December 31 each 
vear. They are the employment figures released by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

In connection with much of our field work in the forests, on the 
experiment stations, in connection with the insect-control activities, 
quarantines, and so forth, we put on many temporary employees 
during the spring, summer, and early fall months, so that to get a 
comparison you have to compare figures during the same season of 
each year. 

if you were to look at an employment figure, let us say next July, 
employment in the Department will be up very substantially. It 
will be seasonal employment for outdoor field work. Then it will 
drop down again in the fall. But in terms of the funds that are 
provided in 1952, as compared with 1951, the employment will be 
below 1951. 

Secretary Brannan. May I also add this sentence, that despite 
the fact that with regard to what Mr. Roberts said about our seasonal 
employment going up, the figures on this chart are all for each year as 
of December, so that they are a real comparison. 

Mr. Horven. Yes, I understand. You are telling this committee 
that you do not anticipate that at the end of 1952, the employment 
figure will exceed 66,162, the figure for 1951? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is exactly what we are saying, with one 
additional sentence, that it will be lower. 

Mr. Horven. Lower? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Secretary, what is the explanation as to the 
increase as compared with 1940 full-time employees of the Production 
and Marketing Administration? There is a decline in 1951 as com- 
pared with some of the years between 1951 and 1940, but there is an 
increase, and as Mr. Geissler said a while ago, there were more pro- 
grams in effect in 1940 than there were in 1951. I just wondered 
what the reason for the larger number of permanent full-time 
employees was? 

Mr. Rosertrs. You will notice that there is a footnote on page 3 
which indicates that during the calendar year 1949 the employees 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation were consolidated with the 
P\IA employees; that made some change. 

There was also this increase for the production goals program. 

(he Cuatrman. Is not the further explanation that you were using 
2 lot of temporary employees back in 1940, 5,355, and are now only 
using 248 temporary employees? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is part of the explanation. We have 
leveled the workload, so that we can keep the same people on year 
ground. You will remember that in the cotton programs, at market- 
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ing time, we had to put on a considerable number of employees part 
time, and they would be on in December, and then the number of 
employees would go down considerably following the ‘loan period, 
and the marketing period. 

Mr. Roserrs. There is another good explanation. It is one a 
number of factors that are involved. 

As you know, the work in the inspection, grading, and classing of 
fruits and vegetables increased tremendously during this 10-vear 
period. ‘That work is financed primarily from trust funds, fees-that 
are paid in by the trade for the work done. 

The employment figures here reflect all of the employees, no matter 
what the source of their salary may have been. 

Mr. Hopr. Yes. 

Mr. Roperts. In the inspection and grading of farm products, 
PMA had, as of December 31, 1940, 199 full-time people: as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, there were 1,803. 

Mr. Horr. That certainly would account for a substantial part of 
the increase. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Hope. Federal Crop Insurance Corporation has a large percent- 
age of its employees on the basis of “other than full time.” I assume 
that those are adjusters and salesmen? 

Mr. Rosperts. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Mr. Hope. I see that the Solicitor’s office has about half the person- 
nel it had in 1940. 1 wonder whether you are getting better lawyers 
or there is less litigation, or just what? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Hope, that is one of the really difficult 
problems in the Department. Just let me say this: that the Solicitor’s 
office is under a terrific pressure all of the time and having difficulty 
keeping up. There are a lot of old cases and adjustments and things 
like that that are just moving very, very slowly. 

Horr. The reason you reduced the personnel, I assume, to 
that extent, anyway, is because the Appropriations Committee did it 
for you? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is why, that is exactly it. 

I might make a short personal reference. You will notice that the 
Office of the Secretary was 825 in 1940, and 529 in 1951. 

Mr. Asernetny. | noticed that. I want to congratulate you. 

The CHarrMan. I was going to point that out. Mr. Secretary, I 
also would like to mention the fact that I think this committee is 
pleased with what has been done in the Office of Agricultural Foreigr 
Relations. There has been a substantial increase in the employees 
in that agency. I am sure that it has been due to the fact that this 
committee has been constantly interested in the activities carried on 
by the Office of Agricultural Foreign Relations. We believe that 
that Office should be well manned and well 2quipped, so that it is in 
a position to render a great service in improving our agricultural 
relations with other countries. 

I think all of us realize we have to trade in the world markets. 

I know at one time the agency was dragging its feet, so much so 
that many of us felt that unless it was going to improve, it should be 
abolished, but I think it is being well manned now and I know that I 
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express my own sentiment, and I think the sentiment of this com- 
mittee, in congratulating the Department and you, partic ularly, upon 
what has been done in that particular activity. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say we are asking for some additional sums for next year’s 
program for the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, because we 
believe that the work they are now getting done over the country, in 
the places where we have personnel, can be very, very useful if ex- 
panded into some of the areas in which we’are not working, some of 
the areas which are critical areas in terms of the world situation 
today. 

I would further like to say that it is as a result of your personal 
efforts and the efforts of this committee that we have goiten the 
relationships of our people in the field in foreign agricultural relations 
straightened out to the extent where they can make the contribution 
which, in my opinion, justifies the work. 

The CuarrMan. You think the change is working well? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I think it is, Mr. Chairman. I think it will 
be crystal clear to everybody, that it is working very well, in the not 
too distant future. 

Mr. Hops. On this reorganization matter, here is a question in the 
report of the task force of the Hoover Commission, as I recall it—l 
do not have the figures exactly in mind— but the total savings which 
were claimed for the reorganization proposal were $44 million, as I 
remember, and of that $35 million were predicated upon a change 
I do not have the exact language before me—but a change in the 
loaning policies of the Farmers Home Administration. 

You are familiar with what I am talking about there? 

Sec ‘retary BRANNAN. [ think so. 

ir. Horn. Is that something that involves legislation or a change 
in departmental policy, in other words, if vou made the change that 
has been suggested by the Hoover Commission would you still be 
carrying out the law as written by Congress, and could you do it by 
simply changing departmental policy? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, now, Mr. Hope, you are reading from 
the task force report, rather than from the Hoover Commission 
report, are you? 

Horr. The Hoover Commission report, as I recall it, referred 
to the task force report. 

Secretary BRANNAN. On page 19 of the Hoover Commission report? 

Mr. Horr. On page 95 of the task force report. 

Secretary BRANNAN. They indicate they can save $44,500,000 by 
liquidation of the regional agricultural-credit corporations. That is 
the liquidation of capital stock; I am sorry. 

Mr. Hops. That is not it. 

Secretary Brannan. Let me read this, Mr. Hope, because I think 
this will start us out on the point you have. It is from page 19 of 
the Hoover Commission report as such. 

Many problems arise from the maze of agricultural-credit agencies. Our task 
force on agricultural activities has made several constructive recommendations 
with respect to their organization and administration. The agricultural-credit 
agencies here concerned are Land Bank, Production Credit, Bank for Co-ops, 
Federal Intermediate Credit, Farmers’ Home Administration, and REA, th 
Federal Crop Insurance, Agricultural Department Disaster Loans, and Com- 
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They have lumped almost everything in there. They point out 
that there is now in liquidation the RACC and the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, revolving fund, the joint stock land banks, and 
the Federal farm-mortgage corporations. 

They state that 


these recommendations are designed to strengthen and simplify the agricultural- 
eredit structure and to bring about saving of capital and expenditure. The 
administration cost to the Federal Government of these agencies might be reduced 
by more than $36 million and-much larger sums can be saved by better organiza- 
tion of lending activities. 

Mr. Aubert. Do they say how to do it? 

Mr. Horr. Yes, they do. I am trying to find what they say, 
because they say that by changing the lending policy of the Farmers 
Home Administration we can save $35 million. 

Mr. Roserts. Are you referring to page 89, Mr. Hope? 

Mr. Horr. To restrict bank loans to special qualified farmers for 
essential farm operations. Yes, that is it. That refers to text pages 
59 and 60. They say that you can shave the policy. That would be 
a change in policy. I assume they think it would, anyway, to restrict 
bank loans to special qualified borrowers for essential farming opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Atserr. That is not reorganization. That is a substantive 
change. 

Mr. Horr. That is what I am inquiring about as to whether that 
could be done by the Secretary without doing violence to legislation 
upon the books, whether it is something that could be accomplished 
by a change in the policies of the Department. 

Secretary Brannan. Certainly, with respect to that I think it 
would do violence, not only to the legislative authority under which 
we operate, but to the very concept under which the Farmers Home 
Administration operates. 

Those loans by statute, if I recall correctly, certainly by long- 
established policy, can be made only to people who cannot secure 
loans elsewhere. The criteria for making a Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration loan is, first of all, the need of the family for a loan; and that 
he is a bona fide farmer. And then, second, that he cannot get help 
anywhere else. 

It seems to me that the two statements are almost diametrically 
opposite each other. 

There is also pointed out they contemplate an increase in interest 
rates for farm loans. 1 think we can go up under the language of the 
statute, but 1 think we cannot go down below the 5-percent rate 
except in an emergency. 

Mr. Hope. It appears to me that the greater portion of this claimed 
$44,000,000 is something that would require an entire change in the 
legislative intent, the law itself, and that you probably could not do it 
in the Department without some actual legislation. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hore. I wonder if you concurr in that view. 

Secretary BraNnNAN. I certainly do concur in that. 

I would like to say that I do not mean by concurring—and I do not 
think you do, either—that means we ought to do just what the Hoover 
Committee recommends, namely, change the policy of the Farmers 

Home Administration. 
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Mr. Hore. No. I want to leave the law as itis. If I understand 
the recommendation it would result in a change of the law. I simply 
wanted to be sure that my interpretation of that is correct, that it 
would require an entire change of policy which would have to be made 
by Congress, if it were to be effective. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Secretary, before we close, I would just like 
to ask you a question. But first, | want to congratulate you again on 
the reorganization of the Department and the economies which have 
been accomplished. 

i would like to ask do you have any recommendations to make to 
the committee which will involve the passage of further legislation to 
give you any more authority than vou now have under existing law? 
Other than the fact that you have heretofore recommended to us that 
we provide you with an additional Assistant Secretary and an adminis- 
trative assistant which this committee has heretofore attempted to 
do and I, for one, am perfectly willing to vote for the bill again, but 
I doubt if it would be well to do it at this session. 

I understood you to say that if you had that assistance, and you 
needed the assistants—and, actually, all of the other departments of 
the Government, all of the other Cabinet officers have more assistants 
than you have, that if you had these additional men you might be 
able to achieve a greater degree of efficiency and coordination and 
economy. But other than that, do you have any basic chaages or 
recommendations, or are you recommending any basic changes in law 
which would give you additional authority? 

Secretary Brannan. No, Mr. Chairman, I do not think so. 

The Cuarrman. If you have hereafter any recommendations we 
would be glad to have you bring them up to us. 

Secretary Brannan. I do, of course, support the proposal which 
the President sent up once before for reorganization which simply had 
two elements in it, the addition of the Assistant Secretaries, to which 
you have just made reference, and then the general coordinating au- 
thority vesting total coordinating authority in the Secretary which is 
vested in the Secretaries of all of the other Departments. 

That was submitted to the Senate committee first, on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. I do not suppose that would come 
before this committee, anvhow. 

The Cuarrman. We will make the tabulation entitled “Distribu- 
tion of Paid Employment in the Department of Agriculture,” together 
with the memorandum which you have submitted entitled “Use of 
Elected County and Community Committeemen in the Administra- 
tion of Farm Programs,”’ a part of the record. 

(The tabulation and the memorandum referred to are as follows:) 
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Report of personnel cooperating or collaborating with but not paid by the Department 
of Agriculture, as of Mar. 1, 1940, and June 30, 1951 





Number of personnel 














Agency re 
Mar. 1, 1940 | June 30, 1951 
Extension Service: Extension agents.............-.......-- ese. Ce ee 8, 217 | 2, 588 
Farm Credit Administration: 
Federal land banks.. a ; te : 4,407 | 1, 031 
National farm loan associations.___- ef puesabs et 13, 996 32,372 
Banks for cooperatives ‘ ne: Fa een phen wid = P 204 | 229 
Production credit associations... -------- tag aie 32,890 | 24,161 
Land bank appraisers. -.....----- ‘Cen Seed, eee 378 4310 
General agents _ - os it nee 421 | 265 
Production and Marketing Administration: 
County committeemen — 4 cette 13, 083 9, 093 
County employees other than county committeemen._- x 87, 698 4 i 26, 493 
CNG ig Di ttet ial ot hndindhieienteuesd dd ar 121, 294 1 56, 542 


1 Estimated. 

2 Estimated figures include 557 employees who work jointly in these associations. 

3 Full-time equivalent for calendar year 1940. 

4 Represents total appointed strength rather than the number of employees who actually worked during 
the month 

5 Includes 86,697 community committeemen who, like the county committeemen, are employed only a 
few days throughout the year. 


USE OF ELECTED COUNTY AND COMMUNITY COMMITTEEMEN IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF FARM PROGRAMS 


The administration of PMA programs by elected county and community com- 
mitteemen at the county and local levels is the most economical way in which this 
job can be done. 

In the fiscal year 1951 the PMA county committeemen worked an average of 
45.9 days each at an average salary of $8.10 per day. The average annual salary 
cost per county ¢ committee for three committeemen was $1,114. The total number 
of man-days worked was 417,118, the equivalent of 1,604 man-years of 260 days 
each. Eight dollars and ten cents per day for two hundred and sixty days is 
equivalent to an annual salary of $2,106. The total salary cost for all county 
committeemen in 1951 was $3,378,656. 

To replace these men with Federal employees who were qualified for the work 
only on the basis of their knowledge of agriculture would cost not less than $3,825 
per man-year and probably more. The most nearly comparable job, that of county 
agricultural extension agent, pays $4,563 per annum, nationai average. Tosupply 
an equal number of man-years with Federal employees would increase the cost by 
a minimum of $2,756,644, or by $3,940,396 if the salaries paid were comparable 
to those received by county agents. To furnish 1 Federal employee to replace 
the county committee in each of 3,032 counties would increase the cost by 
$8,218,744 or by ies wi to if the county agent average salary was paid. 

During the same fiscal year the PMA community committeemen worked an 
average of 6.0 days eae = at an average salary of $7.40 per day. The average annual 
salary cost per county was $1,279 (86,382 community committeemen averaging 
6.0 days at $7.40, divided by 3,032 counties). The total number of man-days 
worked was 524,108, the equivalent of 2,016 man-years of 260 davs each—$7.490 
per day for 260 days is equivalent to an annual salary of $1,924. The total salary 
cost for community committeemen in 1951 was $3,878,399. 

To replace these men with Federal employees who were qualified for the work, 
again only on the basis of their plage of agriculture would cost not less than 
$3,100 per man-year, a grade GS- To supply an equal number of man-years 
with Federal employees would increase the cost by $2,371,201. To furnish 1 
Federal employee to replace the community committeemen in each of 3,019 
counties (there are no community committeemen in Nevada) would increase the 
cost for personal services only by $5,480,501. There would undoubtedly be 
material increase also in travel costs. 

PMA county and community committeemen perform a great variety of services 
essential to the successful operation of the many agricultural programs, which 
could not be done by Federal employees without a long period of training and, 
excessive expenditures of travel funds. Some of these services are reviewing and 
approving agricultural conservation program practices, allocating funds for such 
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practices, recommending practices and farm conservation plans, establishing and 
reviewing acreage allotments and production goals, hearing allotment appeals, 
measuring and computing allotted acreages, reconstituting farms, holding pro- 
ducer referendums, collecting marketing quota penalties, inspecting storage 


facilities and grain in storage, erecting storage bins, purchasing commodities, dis- 





posing of commodities, checking employment of child labor and wage rates for 
farm laborers, selling crop insurance, collecting premiums and determining 
farmers’ needs for conservation practices, fertilizer, insecticides, farm machinery, 
building materials, feed and other materials and facilities for agricultural 
production. 

This work requires direct farmer contacts, comprehensive knowledge of local 
farmers and far ing conditions and a complet understanding of the scienee and 
busine ss of farming. PM \ cout Vand commu ity comm! te nen are a iv iV 











engaged in farming in the communities in which they administer agricultural 
programs. Che majori of em have had considerable experience, some over a 
period of 15 years or more i operation of such programs. They have a work- 


ing knowledge of agriculture, and particularly local agriculture, at least equal to 
and probably considerabl; iperior t« at possessed by graduates of agricultural 
colleges. 


Federal employees with this experience would be extremely difficult to find, and 











it would be impossible to recruit as many as would be needed. Few of the present 
committeemen would want such employment since they are now engaged in 
farming. Itis remely ‘ ) Visualize an organization of Federal employees 
hat could furnish the necessary local services which are easily and cheaply per- 
formed by the PMA community committeemen, without incurring additional costs 
for travel which would equal or exceed the salary costs. 

It is our firm conviction that t! present anization of PMA county and com- 
munitv committeemen can render far supe service more economically than 


any Federal employee organization that could be set up, and that if such an organi- 
zation were established, it would be 10 years or more before the personnel could 


accumulate t wealth of experi 





ience in farm problems and program operation 
M.A committeemen. Such an organization could 
never satisfactorily utilize the farmers’ viewpoint in the administration of farm 
programs such as is now accomplished through the democratically elected system 
of farmer-member committees in each agricultural county and community in the 
country. 


that is now possessed by the P 


Salaries and expenses, PMA State, county, and community committeemen, 


fiscal year 1951 


Committeemen Number Salary | ‘Travel! Total cost 
State 202 $709, 109 $180, 090 $889, 109 
County 9. 098 3, 378, 656 ' 981, 498 4, 350, 154 


Community ‘ 86, 382 3, 878, 399 $ 3, 878, 399 


Total 95, 680 7, 966, 164 1, 161, 498 9, 127, 662 


Estimated cost of Federal employees to perform comparable duties 





j Increase 
Leve ration Man-years ! Salary Travel ? Total cost | over present 
cost 
6.3 $709, 109 $180, 000 $889, 109 _ 
1, 604. { 37,319, 052 9S1, 498 &, 300, 550 $3, 940, 396 
ty 2, 016. 0 4 6, 249, 600 5 1, 310, 270 7, 559, 870 3, 681, 471 
Total ‘ 3, 716.3 14, 277, 761 2, 471, 768 16, 749, 529 7, 621, 867 


Man-y* 
2 Estir 


’ Compu 


ars equivalent of tir 





ed at average annua! rate for agricultu 


¢ Computed at $3,100 per annum GS-5 rate 
§ 50 miles per day, at 5 cents per m 
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The CuatrMan. We thank you very much for appearing. We will 
expect Mr. Geissler and his associates to be here tomorrow to talk about 
these crop goals. Also, we would like to ask him a few questions about 
the Commodity Credit Corporation grain program. I would like for 
him to be in a position to tell us something about the number of people 
employed in administering that program and the number of people 
involved in the misconduct or misuse of appropriations or funds or 
property of the Government. He will be in position to do that, I 
suppose? 

Secretary Brannan. He will, Mr. Chairman. 

May I just say this: Yesterday it was indicated while we were 
making some references to the Hoover Committee report and to the 
field organization that we might be interrogated today about the 
number of employees in the county, and so on and so forth. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Geissler can discuss that with us tomorrow 
can he not, in your absence? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. I just wanted to be sure that an 
opportunity is afforded to talk about that, because there are two 
statements which have been supplied you so far which we would like 
to put before the committee at the proper time. 

The CHarrMan. We will go into that tomorrow morning with Mr. 
Geissler. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Fine. 

The CHatrMAN. The committee stands recessed until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, March 28, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 28, 1952 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHatrMan. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Geissler, we will be glad to recognize vou now, sir. You have 
a prepared statement which you desire to subinit, do you? Will you 
present the statement and then let us ask questions? 

Mr. Geissuer. I have a prepared statement in connection with the 
agricultural-conservation program, if that is the item that you would 
like to take up first, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GUS GEISSLER, ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION ; ACCOMPANIED BY RAUB 
SNYDER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRODUCTION; EL- 
MER F. KRUSE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR COMMODITY 
OPERATION; CHARLEY MAYS, DIRECTOR OF ACP BRANCH; 
AND ROBERT P. BEACH, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Guissuer. The biggest job ahead of agriculture now and for 
years to come is to produce enough food to meet all of the require- 
ments growing out of emergency demands, increase in population, 
needs of friendly nations abroad, changes in consumption patterns 
and the necessity for safe reserves. No one can deny that there is a 
close relationship between the ability of agriculture to do the pro- 
duction job and the extent to which soil and water resources are 
preserved by carrying out needed conservation practices on individual 
farms. 

The current demands accentuated by the defense emergency, which 
since June 1950 have constantly reduced our reserves of important 
commodities, to a point too low for national safety, have made the 
production job right now a particularly urgent one. That is the 
reason our 1952 production goals call for a new all-time record pro- 
duction of crops and livestock—6 percent above last year and nearly 
148 percent of the 1935-39 average. Even if the 1952 goals are met, 
we will barely hold our own this year. The recent report of farmers’ 
intentions to plant is discouraging in this respect. Feed grains, which 
are the raw materials for our meat, chicken, eggs, milk, butter, and 
85 
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cheese, are seriously short in supply. Failure to meet the goals for 
these grains will be extraordinarily serious because the goals them- 
selves were not as high as real need would have indicated. We had 
to balance off needs against capacity to produce, and for this reason 
the goals were set lower than the needs indicated. 

Farm production in 1951 was high—over 40 percent in excess of 
the prewar (1935-39) average, and it has been running at record or 
near-record level for several years. There has been and there will 
continue to be a continuous step-up in the level of required produc- 
tion. This step-up in production requirements has placed and will 
continue to place an even greater pressure on the need for conserva- 
tion. We are cutting into fertility reserves and losing soil produc- 
tivity despite the good work that has been done in conserving soils 
in recent years. ‘These conservation measures have contributed to a 
large extent to the high levels of production reached, but we cannot 
expect to further increase production levels enough to meet prospec- 
tive production requirements in 1953, 1954, 1955, or 25 years from 
now, unless the drain on soil fertility is arrested. Available addi- 
tional cropland is limited, and most of the increase in production must 
come from increased yields on a fairly constant acreage. 

We recently sent to each member of this committee a set of charts 
titled “The Fifth Plate’? which shows clearly why this Nation dares 
not let farm production decline. The population of the United States 
is growing by more than 2 million persons a year. By 1975, it is 
estimated that there will be 38 million more people in this country. 
Based on present production rates, it would be necessary to increase 
cropland acreage by around 100 million acres. These acres will not 
be available. To take care of the normal needs of this population 
will mean making every five of the present acres produce as much as 
six. One of the major factors in building up and maintaining yield 
per acre is increased use of conservation practices, such as improving 
pastures, using «"sen manure crops, and proper use of lime and 
phosphate. Exp: ience has demonstrated that the Department of 
Agriculture conservation program is one of the best means of getting 
the job done. 

Much has been accomplished in the past 20 years under the con- 
servation program of the Department, including the financial assist- 
ance provided individual farmers under the agricultural conservation 
program. For example, the total use of limestone has increased 10 
times since the program started. The story is similar for phosphate 
used for conservation. The acreage of cover and green manure crops 
has more than quadrupled. Strip cropping has greatly reduced wind 
erosion, which caused the increasingly severe dust storms which were 
prevalent before the program started. Millions of acres of land have 
been terraced to preserve moisture and prevent water erosion. The 
western range land has been greatly improved by provision of stock 
water and other facilities to enable proper stock distribution and 
better range management. Pasture and range seedings of grasses 
and legumes have been extensively carried out since the program 
began—several times the former annual volume. 

Much more needs to be done, and it must be speeded up to keep 
pace with the pressure being put on soil fertility by increased pro- 
duction requirements. The three component parts of the Depart- 
ment’s conservation program—education, technical assistance, and 
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financial assistance—must be maintained at least at present strength 
in order to accomplish what must be done. 

The conservation work that has been done in recent years has 
contributed to a large extent toward the stepped-up levels of produc- 
tion accomplished. It has not only prevented what might otherwise 
have been a disastrous withdrawal of soil fertility and consequent 
reduction in the capacity of farms and ranches to produce more, 
but it has actually been reflected in the production of millions of 
pounds of meat, milk, bread grains, and other food supplies that 
otherwise would not have been available. 

We are proud of the accomplishments that have been made. At 
the same time, we recognize that we are not meeting the needs for 
conservation. Accordingly, during the past year, the Department 
has reexamined its work in this whole field with a view toward getting 
more out of every dollar made available to the Department for con- 
servation activities. Two significant accomplishments have resulted. 
One is the coordination and integration of the different soil conserva- 
tion activities within the Department. The Secretary referred to 
that in regard to memorandum No. 1278 

The other is a distinct change in the approach taken toward finan- 
cial assistance under the agricultural conservation program. I will 
describe what we have done in each of these fields. 

The efforts of the Soil Conservation Service and the Production and 
Marketing Administration have been coordinated. At the national 
level, the programs of both agencies are planned together—and this 
coordinated planning is being carried right down to the county and 
individual farm levels. The Soil Conservation Service has assumed 
the responsibility for placing a sound technical foundation under the 
financial assistance phase of the conservation program—particularly 
as it relates to permanent-type practices applied with financial assist- 
ance under the agricultural conservation program. Under a provision 
in the appropriation act, the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion is abie to assist the Soil Conservation Service in this work by 
making available up to 5 percent of the funds allocated for financial 
assistance in each county, for technical assistance. ‘Transfers under 
these 5-percent agreements, increased from $166,000 in 1951 to an 
estimated total of $1,500,000 in 1952, I believe, largely as a result of 
the coordination of the program. Over two-thirds of the estimated 
total for 1952 has already been transferred. In addition, PMA 
county committees in many areas furnish qualified employees to 
render technical assistance to farmers, under the supervision of SCS, 
where this arrangement is more feasible. 

As the Secretary pointed out the other day, the State and county 
offices of SCS, PMA, and Farmers Home Administration are being 
brought together in one location. This aids a great deal in ac- 
complishing the desired coordination of conservation activities. 

The second point I mentioned—the new approach to the agricultural 
conservation program—is designed to increase the effectiveness of the 
conservation program of the Department. ‘This will be accomplished 
by eliminating the so-called cafeteria method of making financial 
assistance available to farmers and substitut'ug assistance for only 
those practices which are actually most need. on each farm. This 
will require the use of more funds for farmer contact work by com- 
munity committeemen and for proper training of these committeemen, 
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but we are certain on the basis of test checks that a great deal more 
conservation will be accomplished per dollar expended under this 
approach than heretofore. 

This, briefly, is our plan: The use of program assistance on each 
farm will be planned in advance of the beginning of the 1953 program. 
This planning will be done by the farmer and his local community 
committeemen. Each farmer will be visited by his local community 
committeemen, at which time they will together study any farm plan 
or plans that have been made by Soil Conservation Service or any 
other agricultural agency. Where such a plan exists, the practices 
that will be approved for assistance wil! be those that the plan indicates 
to be the most urgently needed. Where no such plan exists, the 
farmer and the committeemen will decide together the practices most 
needed on the farm. The farmer will be encouraged to carry out all 
needed conservation practices in addition to those on which financial 
assistance will be given. 

The community committeeman will make recommendations to the 
county committee as to the practices for which assistance i3 requested 
and recommended by the committeeman. 

The county committee will review these recommendations, and, if 
approved, the farmer will be notified of the practices approved for 
assistance and the amount of assistance he may expect to receive. 
This notice will be sent in advance of the beginning of the program 
year in the county if possible, but in all instances before the farmer 
begins performance. 

This new approach to the ACP is an important part of our efforts 
to coordinate the soil and water conservation activities of the Depart- 
ment. A better selection of the practices to be performed on each farm 
will make more effective the work of the Soil Conservation Service, 
which will handle the technical phases of the work done, the Extension 
Service and other Department agencies with functions in this feld. 
It will assure more widespread use of farm plans developed by the 
Soil Conservation Service and other agricultural agencies, and will 
encourage more farmers to develop long-range farm plans for their 
farms. It will go far toward assuring that each acre of agricultural 
land is used within its capabilities and treated in accordance with its 
needs for protection and improvement. 

We are using this approach in the 1952 program in one county in 
each State, and the results to date have been most encouraging. 
Mr. Mays, Director of the Agricultural Conservation Program 
Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration is prepared 
to review our experience to date if you desire him to do so. 

I might add this, that almost a year ago when I became adminis- 
trator of the PMA, one of the first things we undertook to examine 
was our agricultural conservation program. 

| had observed some of the activities in the field. I had, also, noted 
critical comment on the part of congressional committees. Some of the 
comments were that, in some cases, practices that were being carried 
out were ones on which they could earn their assistance money 
the easiest. 

There was, also, criticism that many practices were carried year 
after year, and that the same practices were being paid for, so that it 
was not carrying out the intent of the program, that is, of increasing 
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re conservation, but was more in the nature of a subsidy for good farm 
Ls | practices that had already been adopted by the farmer. 

d With those criticisms in mind, and our own knowledge of what was 
ch going on, we brought in Mr. Mays who is a farmer from Tennessee, 
n. ' served on the county committee down there for many years, and was 
by a member of the State committee for 5 vears. 
by Mr. Mays and his peopie, in the Agricultural Conservation Program 
un Branch, devoted a great deal of time to the study of the factors that 
ly I have indicated. ‘lhe result of their study and their recommendations 
es ' is this new approach which I have just briefly described. 
eS The CuarrmMan. Mr. Geissler, I am delighted to see that vou are 
re coordinating the activities of the agencies engaged in soil-conservation 
st + work, but I am wondering why it is that you only are putting the 
II ) program into effect in one county in each State. 
al Why did you not put it into all counties in all States? I under- 

stand that at the present time this program that you referred to as 
Le ' the “cafeteria” approach is based upon the fact that the Department 
cl * of Agriculture, with its technical experts, makes a list of approved 

practices and you leave it up to the farmer at the local level to select 
if the one that he will use. 
r Mr. Getsster. That ts right. 
2. The CHarrmMan. Under this approach the farmer is not free to 
n select the one that he will use, but he selects it only with the advice 
r and consent of the local committee? 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct. 

s The CuarrmMan. And if he attempts to select a program that is not 
- needed on the farm, or one which is just a repeater program of some- 
n thing he did last year, like building a terrace, they will say, “No; we 
, will not approve that, because it is not needed here’’? 
n Mr. Geisster. That is right. 


The CuarrmMan. Why should not that be the best approach clear 
e across the Nation? 


l Mr. Getsster. The only reason we did not put it in clear across 

r the Nation in 1952 was because it will require considerably more 

l funds for the use of community committeemen. 

3 The CHarrman. I see that now. Each community committeeman 
will have to visit each individual farm? 

L Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. And discuss the farm plans with the farmer? 

] Mr. Geisster. That ts right. 

| The CuarrmMan. And pass upon the advisability of the practice 


which the farmer wants to put into effect? 

Mr. Getssuer. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

; The appropriation for 1952 had already been settled by the time 
we developed this plan. So we could only find enough money to 

| carry out this planning in one county in each State. 

. The CuarrMan. In this connection, I would like to bring this point 
out. 

From the best information I have been able to obtain, which is in 
the press, and over the radio and in conversations with some of the 
farm leaders, some of them are advocating, that is, some of the farm 
leaders, abolition of the ACP program outright, which would, of 
course, take along with it this committee system with all of the com- 
mitteemen; would it not? 
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Mr. Gersster. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And another farm organization, I think it is the 
Farm Bureau, says that they are in favor of it, but it must be based 
upon need. You recognize that in this rearrangement of the program; 
do you not? - 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. That is the chief purpose of this 
new approach. 

The CuarrMaNn. Here a farmer, if you put this program into effect, 
will not be able to take money from the Federal Government to en- 
gage in a practice which is not needed on the farm? 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. But if you put it on needs of a particular territory 
throughout the country, financially, on an economic basis, you might 
have a well-to-do list and a pauper list; in other words, if you say to 
Mr. Poage in Texas, ‘‘Why, you are financially able to put in your 
own practices, so we will not aid you,”’ and you say to Mr. Cooley, 
from North Carolina, ‘‘You are not able to put them in, so we are go- 
ing to aid you,” it would not work that way; would it? 

Mr. Getsster. No; I do not believe we can do that. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, what you based it on is not the 
economic need from the standpoint of the financial responsibility of 
the owner, but of the soil itself? 

Mr. Getsster. The land; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is what the Farm Bureau people told me 
they intended by their recommendation to the effect that this aid be 
given on the basis of need. 

Mr. Getssier. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the 
1953 budget estimate includes an item of $8,000,000 additional to 
what we had last year for the use of community committeemen for this 
purpose. That is not an additional appropriation, but it is requested 
that the limitation, within the total funds available for the agricultural 
conservation program, on that part which can be used for adminis- 
trative expenses be increased that much. 

The CuatrMan. Nobody can say under this rearranged program 
that you are forcing anything on the farmer? 

Mr. Getsster. Absolutely not. 

The CuatrmMan. You are leaving him a free selection, but he must 
inake that selection with the advice of his own neighbors? 

Mr. Getssuter. It must be a selection of a practice which is needed 
on that farm and will contribute to the conservation of soil and water 
resources and increase the production capacity of our farms. 

The CuarrMan. Frankly, I agree with the simile expressed in your 
statement here that this seems to me an ill-timed movement on the 
part of the farm leaders to advocate reducing our activities in soil 
conservation service and in the ACP programs, too, because we know 
that the demands upon the farmers and ranchers of this country have 
been intensified during this emergency. 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. And if we abandon the program or weaken the 
program, as I understand one farm organization has recommended, 
a reduction in the soil-conservation service, and also an abolition of the 
ACP program, why we start right back into depleting the fertility of 
a time when we ought to do otherwise. 
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Mr. Geisster. That is right. This chart over here indicates the 
production level in relationship to the 1935-39 period. . You will notice 
that in 1940 we produced at a level of 110 percent, and then rather 
sharply went up to a level of about 130 percent in that 5-year prewar 
period, and pretty well held that level. 

In 1951 we asked for 143 percent, and got 141 percent. 

And on the basis of requirements indicated for 1952 we asked for 
148 percent. 

That shows the direction in which our production level is going to 
have to go. 

Even with the high production during this period above that prewar 
level, we have in the past 12 years in the aggregate not had too much 
food and fiber in this country. We have had times when we thought 
we had too much, but in the light of later events we have never had 
too much. 

The Cxuarrman. Let me ask you this question: I do not know 
whether you have the answer readily available or not, but I have been 
told, and I suppose it is correct, that of all of the nations of the world 
there are only three' that have been able to keep production in line 
with population increase—that is, Australia, Canada, and the United 
States. I will say three great nations. Maybe Denmark and some 
other small nations have been able to keep up. 

But it just occurs to me that to the extent that any nation fails to 
keep production in line with population increase, to that degree that 
nation is on the road to starvation. 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

The CaarrmMan. After we take care of the food and fiber needs of 
our own people what is the degree of our contribution to the food 
and fiber supply of the world; in other words, if you look at our food 
picture, is it 10 percent that we are contributing to the world supply 
or 5 percent or what is it? 

Mr. Getsster. This is the history on exports to help friendly na- 
tions. This first line here is 100 percent, that is, the amount of food 
and fiber that went outside of this country; in other words, that is 
the volume of our exports during that period. 

You will notice in 1941-45, that 5-year period, it went up 14 percent 
above the base. 

If you broke that period down by years you would find that in 
1941 exports came down. That was because of the submarine block- 
ade and all of that. 

Then along about 1945 we started breaking through that and got 
very high. 

In 1946-50 we exported 68 percent above this prewar level. 

In 1951 it was 186 percent. 

The estimate for 1952 is 178 percent. 

I believe expressed in terms of American cropland acres, it is 
46,000,000 acres or about 15 percent of the total cultivated acreage 
in this country. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, the production from 50 percent of 
our agricultural land actually goes into the world supply then? 

Mr. Grissier. At this level it would; yes. 

The CuarrmMan. And if we lowered that production by 50 percent 
it would just barely be feeding ourselves? 
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Mr. Getssu@r. If we lowered it by 50 percent there would not be 
any export. But even at the 1935-39 level, when the world as a whole 
had a lot, we did export this volume. 

The CHArrMan. I say that if we fall 50 percent short on our over-all 
production, we will be right down to domestic consumption and make 
no contribution to the world supply. 

Mr. Getssuter. That is right. 

Mr. AnerneTuy. | would like to ask why is the index of exports 
for 1952 8 percent under 1951? 

Mr. GerIssLeR. You mean 1952 compared with 1951? 

Mr. AperNnetuy. How do you account for the lesser exports? 

Mr. Geissier. Several factors go into that, Mr. Abernethy. One 
of them is the availability of commodities for export. 

The CHarrMan. Is it not a fact that the countries to which we have 
heretofore exported have made substantial progress of their own in 
agriculture? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. There are two or three factors in 
this. One is the availability. 

Within this country, so far as feed grains, they are not as available 
as back in this period. 

Second, is the increase in food production within some of those 
countries. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not being facetious, but factual in saying 
this. As the result of some of the training that we are carrying on in 
other countries, such as we are promoting now in Turkey to raise more 
cotton, is it due to that; is that right? 

Mr. Getssuer. I do not think there is any question but what activi- 
ties under the point 4 program do have an effect. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That will reduce our exports? 

Mr. Getssuer. It will increase their production abroad; that is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It will increase the production. 

Has that contributed in any degree to this lesser amount of exports 
for 1952? 

Mr. Getssuer. Well, I think that would be purely a guess on my 
part, Mr. Abernethy. 

Certainly, in Western Europe there have been considerable efforts 
carried on ever since the war to get those people back into production, 
and to that extent it might be a factor. 

I think we should remember this, that the report of the International 
FAO Conference in Rome last fall—I believe Mr. Hope was there— 
indicated that over the past 10 years the world food supply has per 
capita decreased, so that in the aggregate the world food situation 
is worse now than it was in 1940. 

Mr. ABernetiy. Does the chart there represent—I do not know 
that I exactly understand it—exports exclusively; in other words, 
that is a chart representing the exports over and above our domestic 
consumption? 

Mr. Getss.ier. This is entirely exports. 

Mr. Atzert. I do not want to interfere here, but I would like to 
know what has been done by the Department other than these con- 
solidations to eliminate the petty jealousies that sometimes show up 
in State and county offices between the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Production and Marketing Administration? 

I can give you numerous of examples. 
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Mr. Getsster. I cannot help but agree with you that in the past 
there has been too much of that. I would be less than honest if I 
tried to te ‘ll you that we have completely corrected it now. 

The Cuarrman. Could you tell us what has caused it or what is 
calculated to cause it? We have none of that down my way. They 
work in complete accord with each other and are very near to each 
other. 

Mr. Atzert. They do in some instances in my area: Not in others. 

The CuarrMan. Can you tell what might be responsible for that? 

Mr. Horr. May I ask a question there? To what extent is it 
human nature? 

Our experience in our State has been the same as in North Carolina. 
I attribute that largely to the fact that the people who have been 
heading those organizations in our State have been people who have 
been very cooperative and work together very well. I think you 
know that. 

Mr. Getssuer. That is right. 

Mr. Hope. You know that exists there. I know of no friction. 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Mr. Hops. Either at the State level or the county level. There 
may be some counties with which I am not familiar, but in general 
I know that does exist. I attribute that to the fact that the per- 
sonalities of these people directing the work are such that they are 
cooperative. 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. The situation varies from State to 
State. There are States, such as Mr. Hope’s State, where I am 
acquainted with the operations for the last 12 years, where there 
has never been any of that sort of friction. In other States there 
has been. 

I think one reason that it developed and continued is because there 
was no coordination of the programs. In other words, each agency 
thought they had the sole solution and failed to realize that it took 
a combination of technical knowledge and some financial assistance 
to do the job. 

That is the thing we are trving to do with memorandum No. 1278 
whereby we coordinate the programs and recognize from the national 
level that it takes a combination of education, technical assistance, 
and financial assistance. That is the way our program is operat- 
ing now. 

I would like to say to you, Mr. Albert, that I think-the situation 
has improved. 

Mr. ALBERT. fe think it has, too. 

Mr. Geisster. It has improved tremendously within the past year. 

Mr. ALBERT. “A coordinating program will help a lot. 

Mr. Getsster. Yes. 

Mr. Auzerrt. I think your consolidation has helped. Sometimes 
it is very hard to get it done but after it is done. it works pretty well. 

Mr. GeIssLer. We have it done in over one-half the counties and 

about half the States right now. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. I might add a little contribution to this discussion. 

In my district we have, probably, 20 soil-conservation districts 
composed of active farmers in every area with a rather aggressive 
leadership to sell the program. 
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They are very jealous of the program. They have large meetings. 
They are out working all of the time. 

Of course I am glad to see the Soil Conservation Service expanded 
and extended. I think they should have more money. 

Mr. Getssier. That is right. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. But I do not know if there is the jealousy that my 
friend speaks of. 
Mr. Abert. Not everywhere, but in certain localities there has 
weon. 
Mr. ANDRESEN. But to me the Soil Conservation Service is the 
coming program for the conservation of land. A large part of it is 
done at the farmer’s own expense. 


i think that should be expanded. And I would be willing to put 
more money into that. 

You do have a provision in the existing law whereby you may turn 
over 5 percent of the Production and Marketing Administration funds 
to the Soil Conservation Service; is that not correct? 

Mir. Getsster. For technical assistance on agricultural conservation 
program practices; that is right. 

\ir. ANDRESEN. That is not a mandatory provision; that is a dis- 
cretionary provision? 

Mr. GetssLeR. That is right. 

\Ir. ANDRESEN. On the part of the PMA? 

Mr. Gretssiter. That is right. 

As I pointed out in the statement, that provision has been in the 
language of the appropriations act for, I think, about 3 years. And 
the use of it up to this year has been just a token proposition, $166,000 
in 1951. But this year, as a result of the coordination, the amount 
that will be transferred is estimated to be $1,500,000 and $1,000,000 
of it has already been agreed to. ‘That is evidence, I think, of coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. AnpresEen. I do not see any objection myself. I think it 
would be a good thing, to increase that to 10 percent in the coming 
appropriations bill, so that you can get these farmers to adopt the 
practices into their farming operation. 

Mr. Geisster. You understand, Mr. Andresen, that this particular 
transfer item is not for making soil surveys or drawing maps. 

Mr. AnprRESEN. Technical assistance? 

Mr. GeissLer. It is technical assistance on the practices themselves; 
in other words, staking out terracing or dams or jobs of that sort. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. That is what they are clamoring for, at least in 
my section. 

Mr. Gerssuter. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And I hope that we will have some more funds. 
I would like to see at least 10 percent made available for that very 
purpose. 

Mr. Gretsster. The amount that needs to be made available varies 
greatly across the country. In some areas, where many of these 
practices require technical assistance, it is considerably higher than 
in other areas where they do not require a great deal of technical 
assistance, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not know, but I have gone to a good many of 
these meetings, and I hear from these people. 
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The Secretary said the other day that there was an item of $19,- 
000,000 to secure these production goals. That is in the budget. I 
think you are familiar with that. 

Mr. GetssLer. There is an item of $15,000,000 in the budget, for 
the Agricultural Production Programs, and approximately $6 million 
of it, | believe, is for the administration of the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs on peanuts and tobacco. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. How much? 

Mr. GeisstrErR. Approximately $6 million. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. For tobacco and peanuts? 

Mr. Geiss_er. Tobacco and peanuts, on which we have marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments. And approximately $9 million of it 
is for production goals work. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. How is that to be spent? 

Mr. Getsster. That for production goals? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Geissuter. I would like to have Mr. Beach give you the break- 
down on that. He is our budget officer. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is the $15,000,000 that you mentioned. 

Mr. Geissuer. As I have already said, approximately $6 million 
goes to the administration of the marketing quota and allotment pro- 
gram of tobacco and peanuts, so that leaves roughly $9 million for the 
production goals work 

Mr. ANDRESEN. How is that to be spent? 

Mr. Getsster. Mr. Beach can tell you. 

Mr. Breacu. The $9 million for production goals is to be spent in 
the State and county offices in this manner. The goals are formu- 
lated in the Washington office and sent to the State offices. They 
have to break those down into county goals. Then they have meet- 
ings with the farmer-field men and the county offices, bringing to 
them the amount of each county’s goals and explaining why they are 
necessary. 

They have meetings then with the local community committeemen 
in each county to advise them of what is needed in the particular com- 
munities in order to meet this aggregate goal. 

In many instances it is necessary, we have seen the need this year 
particularly, to have special campaigns to get farmers to increase 
their plantings in particular localities, where they are falling behind 
the goal, in order to meet the goal in the aggregate. 

This year, particularly on corn, the goal is considerably higher than 
what the present intentions to plant indicate will be attained. We 
do not have the funds to undertake any special campaigns to get that 
acreage planted. We will probably fall behind on the goal, as a result. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. This $9% million will be spent mostly in an ad- 
ministration and in an educational program? 

Mr. Beacu. Entirely so. The major part of the money is used to 
fnance the work of community committeemen in dealing with indi- 
vidual farmers or groups of farmers. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Did you have this same appropriation last year? 

Mr. Breacu. We had $5,000,000 less this year, that is, for 1952, for 
the production goals part of the work than we are asking for in 1953. 
‘‘he increase in 1953 would provide for an average of 10 man-days’ 
work for each county committeeman and 6.4 man-days for each com- 
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_,, hey are very jealous of the program. They have large meetings. 
rey are out working all of the time. 

Of course I am glad to see the Soil Conservation Service expanded 
and extended. I think they should have more money. 

Mr. Getssier. That is right. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. But I do not know if there is the jealousy that my 
friend speaks of. 

' Mir. ALBert. Not everywhere, but in certain localities there has 
p@CHL. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. But to me the Soil Conservation Service is the 
couing program for the conservation of land. A large part of it is 
done at the farmer’s own expense. 

{ think that should be expanded. And I would be willing to put 
more money into that. 

You do have a provision in the existing law whereby you may turn 
over 5 percent of the Production and Marketing Administration funds 
to the Soil Conservation Service; is that not correct? 

\fr. GuissLer. For technical assistance on agricultural conservation 
program practices; that is right. 

\ir. ANpREsEN. That is not a mandatory provision; that is a dis- 
cretionary provision? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

Mr. AnprREsEN. On the part of the PMA? 

Mr. Getssuer. That is right. 

As I pointed out in the statement, that provision has been in the 
language of the appropriations act for, I think, about 3 years. And 
the use of it up to this year has been just a token proposition, $166,000 
in 1951. But this year, as a result of the coordination, the amount 
that will be transferred is estimated to be $1,500,000 and $1,000,000 
of it has already been agreed to. ‘That is evidence, I think, of coopera- 
tion. 
Mr. Anpresen. I do not see any objection myself. I think it 
would be a good thing, to increase that to 10 percent in the coming 
»ppropriations bill, so that you can get these farmers to adopt the 
practices into their farming operation. 

Mir. Geisster. You understand, Mr. Andresen, that this particular 
transfer item is not for making soil surveys or drawing maps. 

Mr. Anpruesen. Technical assistance? 

Mr. Geissuer. It is technical assistance on the practices themselves; 
in other words, staking out terracing or dams or jobs of that sort. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. That is what they are clamoring for, at least in 
my section. 

Mr. Getssuter. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And I hope that we will have some more funds. 
| would like to see at least 10 percent made available for that very 
purpose. 

Mr. Getsstur. The amount that needs to be made available varies 
greatly across the country. In some areas, where many of these 
practices require technical assistance, it is considerably higher than 
in other areas where they do not require a great deal of technical 
assistance, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. AnpreseEN. I do not know, but I have gone to a good many of 
these meetings, and I hear from these people. 
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The Secretary said the other day that there was an item of $19,- 
000,000 to secure these production goals. That is in the budget. I 
think you are familiar with that. 

Mr. GeissLErR. There is an item of $15,000,000 in the budget, for 
the Agricultural Production Programs, and approximately $6 million 
of it, | believe, is for the administration of the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs on peanuts and tobacco. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. How much? 

Mr. Geissurr. Approximately $6 million. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. For tobacco and peanuts? 

Mr. Getss_ter. Tobacco and peanuts, on which we have marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments. And approximately $9 million of it 
is for production goals work. 

Mr. AnpreseN. How is that to be spent? 

Mr. Geisster. That for production goals? 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Getsster. I would like to have Mr. Beach give you the break- 
down on that. He is our budget officer. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is the $15,000,000 that you mentioned. 

Mr. Geisster. As I have already said, approximately $6 million 
goes to the administration of the marketing quota and allotment pro- 
gram of tobacco and peanuts, so that leaves roughly $9 million for the 
production goals work 

Mr. ANDRESEN. How is that to be spent? 

Mr. Gersster. Mr. Beach can tell you. 

Mr. Bracu. The $9 million for production goals is to be spent in 
the State and county offices in this manner. The goals are formu- 
lated in the Washington office and sent to the State offices. They 
have to break those down into county goals. Then they have meet- 
ings with the farmer-field men and the county offices, bringing to 
them the amount of each county’s goals and explaining why they are 
necessary. 

They have meetings then with the local community committeemen 
in each county to advise them of what is needed in the particular com- 
munities in order to meet this aggregate goal. 

In many instances it is necessary, we have seen the need this year 
particularly, to have special campaigns to get farmers to increase 
their plantings in particular localities, where they are falling behind 
the goal, in order to meet the goal in the aggregate. 

This year, particularly on corn, the goal is considerably higher than 
what the present intentions to plant indicate will be attained. We 
do not have the funds to undertake any special campaigns to get that 
acreage planted. We will probably fall behind on the goal, as a result. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. This $9% million will be spent mostly in an ad- 
ministration and in an educational program? 

Mr. Bracu. Entirely so. The major part of the money is used to 
fnance the work of community committeemen in dealing with indi- 
vidual farmers or groups of farmers. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Did you have this same appropriation last year? 

Mr. Beacu. We had $5,000,000 less this year, that is, for 1952, for 
ibe production goals part of the work than we are asking for in 1953. 
‘he increase in 1953 would provide for an average of 10 man-days’ 
work for each county committeeman and 6.4 man-days for each com- 
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munity committeeman, or an increase of 1.2 man-days per county 
committeemen and 5.7 man-days per community committeeman over 
1952. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Is any of that money used to provide the labor, 
for instance, so that the farmer can procure it? 

Mr. Beacu. The county committees and community committees 
work very closely with the individual farmers on selective service and 


other labor matters. \ 
Mr. ANDRESEN. You say you think they do? 
Mr. Beacu. They do in many areas. Perhaps not in your area, I 


do not know, but in many areas they have a tremendous number of 
calls from Selective Service to provide information as to production, 
whether an individual is needed on the farm, whether he should be 
recalled from the service, and so forth. 

In addition they provide considerable assistance in getting farm 
machinery, spare parts, other equipment, that the farmer needs to 
actually get production off the land after he has it planted. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Is any of that money being used to bring a little 
pressure on the national selective service office, so that they will 
revise their formula or their regulations, so that essential farm labor 
may be retained on the farm? 

Mr. Getsster. The defense production activities that are carried 
on at the national level are not financed out of this particular fund. 
That is done with the personnel we have in the Department and is 
financed from other funds. 

Mr. AnNpreEsEN. It is your job as head of the PMA to reach these 
goals? 

Mr. Getssuter. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Under the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And do you think that the question of farm labor 
is of sufficient importance so it could be made the subject of a Cabinet 
meeting? 

Mr. Getssuer. I think it is of sufficient importance, Mr. Andresen, 
that everything should be done that can be done. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Do you not think that the time is about ripe to do 
something? 

Mr. Getsster. I think it is, yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Because here within certain areas they have already 
started to put in the crops. 

Mr. Getssuer. By saying that, I do not want to leave the inference 
that we have not done a great deal working with the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Employment Service, and the Selective Service throughout 
the past year, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not doubt that. I do not know what results 
you have secured. I know the results the Labor Department got. 
But to me out in my section, I think that is true generally for the 
Midwest, it is a question there of labor, more so than it is farm ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will you yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Aspernetny. I think Mr. Andresen has raised a very important 
question. Incidentally, he raises it very timely. But in view of the 
report that was made by the crop reporting boards, on the intentions 
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of farmers to plant which indicates that practic ally all of the major 
crops would be planted under the Department’s goals, and they 
attributed it to labor, is that not right—did they not attribute it to 
labor? 

Mr. GeissLer. Labor was one of the important factors. 

Mr. ABerNetHY. The shortage? 

Mr. Geissuter. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It was the important tactor. I think it is so 
important that it indicates to me that we are facing or fast approach- 
ing a day in this Nation when we will be a deficit producer of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Mr. Getsster. You have only 15 percent of the United States 
population on farms today compared to about 22 percent 12 years ago. 
So we have had a constantly declining population ou farms, in spite 
of the fact that our production has been going up during that period. 

I certainly agree with you gentlemen that labor right now is probably 
the most critical item so far as farm production is concerned. I see 
that from experience on my own ranch in North Dakota. I have 
never had any labor trouble since I started 30 years ago until this 
last year. And the situation is critically tight. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Your report for last year, I think, was issued in 
February and shows that there were 350,000 farm workers who dis- 
appeared from the farms who went into industry and the draft. And 
you stated that the situation for 1952 will be tighter than it was in 
1951. 

Mr. GetssutEr. That is right; there were about 350,000 less workers 
employed on farms in 1951 than the previous year. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. If you are going to reach these goals that you are 
trying to get, and we want you to reach the goals, because we feel it is 
vital to the economy of our country, to the emergency, and the war 
effort, they cannot produc e this food and fiber without the labor to 
do it. 

Mr. GuissLter. You are correct. 

Mr. ANprESEN. And I think something should be done at the top 
level. 

Out in my section of the country during these four winter months 
when these young men on the family sized farms have been doing most 
of the chores they have just been shoved into the Army wholesale 
under the draft. And that is true from the reports that I have had 
from other areas in the Midwest. 

That can be handled down here in Washington by a directive from 
General Hershey from the President. Certainly, all of them ad- 
mitted before our committee that the production of food was just as 
essential as the production of guns. 

It occurs to me that it is the responsibility of either yourself or the 
Secretary to shape this policy, so that we get the essential farm labor. 

I do not mean that all farm labor should be deferred. I am talking 
about essential farm labor to produce the food to secure the goals. T 
know you recognize that yourself. 

Mr. Getssuer. That is right. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. But we must act before it is too late, because there 
is a time for farmers to plant their crops, and the time has come, and 
they do not have the labor to do it. 
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Mr. Getsster. Let me make this comment, Mr. Andresen, that 
again I want to say that we have worked very diligently with the 
Selective Service and the Employment Service and the Labor De- 
partment the last year. I think we have accomplished a great deal 
during that period. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I am sorry, vou may think you have, on paper, but 
it is not working out in actual practice. 

Mr. Getsster. | think if you will analyze the deferments straight 
across the board, I mean in all walks of life, you will find that agri- 
culture has got by far the highest percentage of deferments, as com- 
pared with any other segment of our industry. That must be listed 
as an accomplishment, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. And Minnesota leads the way with 4.4 percent 
deferments for agricultural labor, but the point I want to make is that 
you said we have got 15 percent of the people of the country living on 
the farms. 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It is going down. It has been going down about 
9 percent in the last 10 years. Farm labor is not available outside of 
the workers within the man’s own family, as a general rule. Once in 
a while you can pick up somebody. 

So when a bov is drafted who is essential on the farm, there is no 
replacement of labor. 

I know Mr. McCormick said here that farmers should do more and 
that the farm wife should do more work, and that the farmers should 
exchange labor and machinery among each other. They have been 
doing that from time immemorial. And | know our farmers want to 
produce, because that is the only way they can make money, and the 
price situation is quite favorable. 

So I think that this is the greatest emergency that has ever faced 
the country, so far as food production is concerned. 

Mr. Getsster. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. ANpreseNn. All we have to do, if we want more controls, is to 
follow up some of the practices and we will have less meat, less eggs, 
less dairy products and less other commodities, and then we will 
have to have greater controls over the people and we will not be able 
to do our part to take care of the needs of the country. 

Mr. Geissier. I am in complete agreement with all of that. 

Mr. Anpresen. I know you are. The reason I am mentioning 
this, which is the most vital thing to me—I am not interested in 
individuals—is that I am interested in getting the food production. 
I think that it warrants action at the top level here, just as all of 
these other things warrant action, even the Wage Stabilization Board 
increase in the steel industry. That is going to warrant action by 
the President now. I think I know what he will do. But, certainly, 
it is more important to produce food than it is to produce steel, be- 
cause if you do not have the food for the people they cannot produce 
the steel. 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And so that I have stressed this matter. I know 
that you agree with me. I hope that you will pass it on at once, 
because it must have action if we are to reach those goals. 

Just one other thing. With reference to these exports, especially 
in the last 10, 12 years. We cannot overlook the fact that during 
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that period of time we have had lend-lease, we have had UNRRA, 
and the Marshall plan. And under the Marshall plan on the exports 
for the 3 years beginning April 1948 and up to November 1 of last 
year the American people have paid for over one-half of the agricul- 
tural exports that have been shipped out of the country; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Geissuer. In the vear 1951, this figure right here, 60 percent 
of the exports were not financed by American dollars; approximately 
40 percent were, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I am saying over the 3-year period. 

Mr. Geiss.ter. That may be correct. I happen to remember the 
figure on this one year. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. So that whether or not we can continue that type 
of aid—TI think it was $433,000,000 for tobacco, 1 billion, 6 for wheat, 
and cotton was somewhat less—we cannot contemplate these tre- 
mendous exports to be paid for by the American people. And I 
think the point 4 program is doing some good in that respect. I 
think we must take those factors into consideration. : 

Mr. Getssuer. | think there is another factor, Mr. Andresen. 

The way our food reserves have been going down since June 1950, 
unless we can step this production up a great deal higher than we 
have, we are not going to have the food to export. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That points out what you have said with reference 
to the production of feed grains. 

Mr. Getssier. Correct. 

Mr. ANpReESEN. To secure more meat and eggs and dairy products. 
And I am sure that you recognize that we have lost over nearly 4% 
million milk cows in this country, and that we are having the lowest 
per capita milk consumption in history for many years; is that not 
right? Our milk-cow population is decreasing. 

Mr. Geisster. I believe it is just about at the average level right 
now, but I am not positive. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Last year, if you can believe the Department’s 
figures, and I sometimes question them, it was estimated the produc- 
tion of milk was 119,000,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Geisster. That is correct. 

Mr. ANpresEN. We have had as high as 121,000,000,000 pounds 
when we had 27,000,000 milk cows in the country And we have been 
able to get the high-protein feed up to the present time to increase that 
production of milk from a better grade of cows. It is very difficult 
to get soybean meal, cottonseed meal, linseed oil meal to produce that 
extra milk. 

Mr. Getssuer. And still we have it in greater quantity than ever 
before. 

I think this chart might be of interest to the members of the com- 
mittee. It indicates what has happened, at least to the stocks of food 
here since June 1950. 

The figures we have here are on Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks, but the same sort of situation or same trend has developed in 
private stocks. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation stocks in 1950 were 130,000,000 
pounds of butter. We do not have a pound today. 

Of cheese we had 39,000,000 pounds; today we do not have any. 

In dry milk, we had 285,000,000 pounds; today 39,000,000. 
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Dried eggs, we had 85,000,000 pounds; today we have 10,000,000. 
In beans we had 7,799,000 bags; today we have 3,000,000. 
And the inventory of peas is down from 851,000 bags to zero. 


Our total inventory in the Commodity Credit Corporation is down 
60 percent, since June 


Mr. AnpreseN. Will you put those tables in the record that you 
have there, so that we can have them as a part of the record? 


Mr. Geissier. We have aseries of small charts that we can put into 
the record. 


Mr. AnpresEN. I ask unanimous consent that they be placed in 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; that will be perfectly all right. 
(The charts are as follows:) 


THe AGricuLTtuRAL PropucTion JoB 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Washington, D. C. 
Marca 1952. 


1952 GOAL FOR AGRICULTURE 
“ALL- QUT PRODUCTION “ 
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1952 goal is based on need: 
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WHY “ALL-OUT PRODUCTION”? 


To Meet Continuous and Expanding Need! 
REMEMBER- ; 


1. Even partial military mobilization calls for a big increase in 


food needs. 


2. By July 1, 1952 our population will increase by 25 million 
i since 1940 (19%) 


3.. Civilian per capita food consumption is 13 percent above 
1935-39 average. 


4. 1952 volume of agricultural exports is estimated at 78 per- 
cent over 1935-39 average. 





THESE NEEDS MUST BE MET BY ALL-OUT PRODUCTION OR 
RESERVES WILL GO DOWN AND SHORTAGES DEVELOP 





EVEN WITH PARTIAL MOBILIZATION 
MILITARY FOOD (AND FIBER) 
NEEDS ARE GREATER 





1. Military kitchens must be backed up with 7 to 9 month 
stocks—civilians only 7 to 9 days. 


2. Men in uniform eat far more than civilians. 


3. For example-civilians will consume about 141 pounds of 
meat per capita in 1952. Men in uniform will average 
about 300 pounds-or about twice as much per capita 
as civilians. 


4. If more men are needed in uniform, more food will be 
needed—out of reserves (or civilian supply). 
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‘CIVILIAN FOOD DEMAND HIGH 
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FOOD SURPLUSES NOW GONE 


j Total CCC Stocks, Pre Korea and Feb. 4, 1952 


: Beons, dry edible ss Down from 7,799 thous. bags to 3,602 thous. 


Peas, dry edible.. . § Down from $51 thousand bags to 0 
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CORN CARRY-OVER DOWN 
HIGHER PRODUCTION NEEDED 


BILLION Bu. 
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FEED GRAIN CARRY-OVER DOWN 
HIGHER PRODUCTION NEEDED 


MILLION SHORT TONS 1952 DESIRABLE 
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WE'RE LOSING GROUND 


RIGHT NOW-WERE USING SUPPLIES ATA GREATER 
RATE THAN WE PRODUCEDIN/95/ 





AGAIN DEMAND IN /952 WILL EXCEED OUR 
1951 PRODUCTION 


TO WIN THE PRODUCTION BATTLE 
WE NEED EVERY OUNCE OF PRODUCTION 
WE CAN SQUEEZE OUT 
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ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 
WILL HELP FIGHT INFLATION 


CONSUMER SPENDING CONTINUES AT HIGH LEVEL 
DEFENSE EXPENDITURES STILL INCREASING 


HIGH LEVEL PRODUCTION IS 
THE GREATEST CONTRIBU - 
TION OUR FOOD PLANT CAN 
MAKE TO PRICE STABILITY 





HIGH PRODUCTION BENEFITS CONSUMERS 
PER CAPITA FOOD COSTS AS % OF DISPOSABLE INCOME 


To Buy Same Foods As Were Purchased In 1935-39 It Took 


1935-39 AV........... 23% 
2ND QUARTER,I950 - 
(PRE- KOREA} 19 %| 


LAST QUARTER, I95! 19%] 





But We Are Eating Better And More Per Capita-Therefore We Used 


2ND QUARTER,I950 , 
(PRE-KOREA) (26 %| 
LAST QUARTER, 1951 26%] 


CONTINUING THESE BENEFITS DEPENDS ON 
EXPANDING FOOD PRODUCTION 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
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This is @ story of land, people and food... 
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This chart shows how our population is growing. The number of people is 
increasing at an average rate of more than 6,000 persons a day, 250 persons every 
hour, and 4 persons every minute. 

This is a net increase. 

The projection of population to 1975 is the medium estimate of the Bureau of 
the Census, made in 1950. At the present rate of increase, the United States 
population would exceed 200 million persons by 1975. 

At the bottom of the chart, the 38 million increase in population over 1950 is 
represented by the populous Northeastern States. This increase could also be 
represented by the last census count of people in— 

Eight Midwest States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Minnesota. 

Fighteen Western States—Washineton, Oregon, California, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. 

All the Southern States—Virzinia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 
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This chart shows how much more of the “red meats’’ will be needed to supply 
190 million people with about the same amount as each person has been eating. 

The increase does not take into account any improvement in meat diet, or 
how much more meat people would eat if they had it and could afford it. 

To produce the additional 5% billion pounds needed would require annual 
slaughter of 10 million more cattle and calves, 20 million more hogs, and 34 
million more sheep and lambs. 

To support this volume of slaughter would require 100 million head of cattle, 
yearly pig crops of 121 million, and an increase in sheep numbers from 30 million 
to 38 million. 

More hogs, cattle and sheep will require more feed. This increased production 
will require that more attention be given to forage, grass, and feed grains. 
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This chart shows how much more milk will be needed %© supply 199 million 
People with as much as there is for each PeTson pow. 

e have beer producing approximats lv @ quart of milk & day for each person. 
his quart of milk must provide for ai] the cheese, butter, ice cream, and other 
iTy products. as well as milk for drinking and cooking. 

To give 199 million people as much milk as each person has now, production 
Would have to be increased to about 70 billion quarts. The largest amount we 
have ever produced was a little jess than 60 billion quarts. 

To produce this much milk we would need either § million more milk cows, or 
&D additions] 1 323 pounds (615 quarts each year from each cow. 

Actually, the increase will have to come from both Sources: Some increase in 
Dumber of cows and Some increase in production per cow. 

Again, this means we must have more improved hay and pasture lands and 
better management of our forage crops. 
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This chart shows how many more eggs will be needed to supply 190 million 
people with as many as there are for each person now. 

We have been producing close to 395 eggs a year for each person. To feed 
190 million people this number of eggs annually, production would have to be 
increased by 14.7 billion eggs or about 1% billion dozen. : 

This production would require either 87 million more layers, or an increase in 
the rate of lay of about 43 eggs per hen—from 167 egzs a year in 1950 to 210 a 
year. Rate of lay has gone up rapidly in recent years. 

As in the case of milk, the increase probably will have to come from two 
so"rees—from a somewhat larger laying flock and an increase in production 
per hen. 


Again, we will need more feed, grains, and protein. 


L6G PRODUCTION 


14-7 BILLION MORE EGES NEEDED BY 
1975 TO SUPPLY EACH PERSON AS 
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This chart is a summary of b how m nuch more milk, meat, and eggs will be needed 
if all of us eat as well in 1975 as we are eating now. 

The increases in production needed bv 197: > represent approximately one-fourth 
of the amounts we were producing in 1950. The y do not, however, allow for 
anv improvement in di 


In other words, for everv 4 pounds of meat. 4 quarts of milk, and for every 
4 eges we have been producing, we will need another pound. another quart, or 
another egg to supply the fifth person at the table by 1975. 


We hope that all of us can eat better too. To provide an adequate dict for all 
of us now would require more of the health-giving foods than we are producing. 


495 Milk, MEAT, AND E66 RECUIREMENTS SUMMARIZED 
10 supply each person as much as in (950 we would need: 
-- All WE PRODUCED IW 1950 
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This chart shows how rapidly farm production has gone up in recent years. 
It also shows how much more production will be needed to’supply 190 million 
people by 1975 with about our present level of use. 

In the years before 1936, total farm production was neither very much above 
nor very much below the 1935-39 average, except for the drought period. 

After 1936, total production started a fast climb, hitting a peak in 1949. In 
1950, total production was 38 percent above the average line. It was 41 percent 
above average again in 1951. 

The yearly rate of increase required from 1950 to 1975 is practically the same 
as the yearly rate of increase for the last 5 years. 1952 production goals call 
for 49 percent more than the prewar (1935-39) average, or nearly as much as 
the 1960 “normal” requirement shown on the chart. 

We are producing at record levels now. But if we are to supply 38 million 
more people as well as we are supplied now, production will have to move on 
up at least a fifth above 1950. The increase of one-fifth makes allowance for 
some additional cropland coming into food production during the period. 
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A number of studies show that about 100 million more acres of cropland, or 
its equivalent, would be required in 1975 to supply each person with as much as 
we have had in recent years—if all the additional production had to come from 
new land. 

For nearly 400 years we have been able to take care of the increase in population 
by moving west and opening up new land. This is no longer possible. 

Only a fraction of the total increase in production that will be needed can come 
rom opening up new land. Most of the additional production must come from 
building up present acres—through a vertical increase rather than a horizontal 
increase. 

Since 1920 the decline in horses and mules has released 65 million acres for the 
production of food instead of feed. Horse and mule numbers are now down to 
less than 7 million head. Not much further decline in numbers is possible. Not 
much additional land for production of food can be expected from this source. 
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The top chart shows yields per acre for the last 25 years compared with the 
1935-39 average. 

The bottom chart shows production per unit of livestock for the last 25 years 
compared with the 1935-39 average. 

The total acreage in cropland has changed little since World War I. Yields 
of major crops fluctuated only moderately from the average for the first 35 years 
of this century. Then yields went up rapidly after 1936. 

Conservation farming has contributed to this increase. Many other things 
have also helped: Improved crop varieties, much greater use of lime and fertilizers, 
better control of pests, development of weed killers, the increase and improvement 
in farm machinery, expansion of electricity to rural areas, and so on. 

In the case of livestock, the number of breeding units has increased. Conser- 
vation and improvement in grasslands have contributed. Better breeds, better 
forage, higher rates of grain feeding, more adequate watering facilities, improved 
pest control—all have helped to increase animal production. 

In the case of both crops and livestock, a more favorable level of farm prices, 
and credit at reasonable rates have contributed to the rapid building up of pro- 
duction in recent years. 
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Many people take their food for granted because it’s always available at the 
grocery store, or delivered at the door. 

There's an old saving that it takes three generations to make a farm. Many 
years of hard, intelligent work, research, education, practical farming experience, 
and a huge capital investment stand back of the high level of production we have 
today. 

Present day farming requires a large investment in land, machinery, electrical 
equipment, livestock, seeds, fertilizers, chemicals, and so on. Present-day 
farming can rely on no one thing for success. 

Agriculture must be supported by continued research to meet changing prob- 
lems, adequate modern tools and facilities for.production, credit at reasonable 
rates, and a fair level of prices to sustain an abundant production. 

Conservation systems of management for soils, water and woodland resources 
are essential—both to obtain the necessary production now and to build up 
productive capacity to meet continually expanding needs. 
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This chart shows how much the use of lime spread through the agricultural 
conservation plogram increases production in 1 year. The information is based 
on a study made in 1951 by soils scientists of the Department of Agriculture and 
State experiment stations. 

The study makes it possible for the first time to express the value of a ton of 


lime in terms of actual production on a regional or national basis. 

The data shown on the chart are for only the eastern half of the United States 
the humid area where most of the lime is used. 

Within the area shown on the map, | ton of lime was responsible for an average 
of an additional four-fifths of a ton of hay or pasture forage in 1 vear. 

Soil scientists consider this a conservative estimate of the contribution of lime. 
Good legume crops are an essential for soil improvement. Alfalfa and clover 
won’t grow successfully on soils deficient in calcium. Lime corrects this con- 
dition and helps to make possible production of high-quality legume crops. 

The figures at the bottom of the chart do not take into account the improve- 
ment in quality of forage due to use of lime. They represent the contribution 
toward increased production from lime for 1 year only. The response from lime 
is practically as great in the second and third year as in the first year. 
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This chart shows the increases in production in | vear from the phosphate 
spread through the agricultural conservation program. This information also is 
based on the report by soils scientists indicating average response of crops to 
fertilizers and lime. 

Three million tons of phesphate materials (20 percent P,Os; equivalent) were 
spread through the ACP in 1949 for soil-conserving purposes. Participating 
farmers paid for more than half the cost out of their own pockets. 





Before 1936, very little phosphate was used on pasture, hay, and cover crops. 
Such fertilizer as was used went almost entirely on cash crops. Research had 
long shown that t! se of phosphate on hay and pasture increased yields, as well 
as improved the quality of the forage. 

In 1936, about 120,000 tons of 20-percent superphosphate were used on hay 
pasture, and cover crops under the ACP. 

From this sma nit he use of phosphate for soil-building purposes 
climbed to more ns in 1950. In addition, such uses through 
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This chart illustrates how grasslands can be built up vertically. The value 
assigned to an improved pasture over an unimproved pasture is supplied by crop 
and livestock speciatists. 

Only in recent years have we begun to recognize grass—hay and pasture—as 
one of our important crops. Meeting future food requirements for meat and 
milk will depend mainly on increasing and improving the supply of forage. 

Hay and pasture supply nearly half of the total feed for all livestock. More 
than 60 percent of the feed for dairy cattle comes from hay and pasture. Grass 
supplies nearly three-fourths of the feed for beef cattle, and 90 percent of the 
feed for sheep and goats. 

W. M. Myers, Direetor of Field Crops Research, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, savs: 

“"Lhere are almost a billion acres of permanent grasslands in the United States, 
and most are unimproved. Experiments and farmer experience show that pro- 
duction from much of this land can be doubled or trebled by fertilization, reseeding 
to adapted grasses and legumes, and management practices to insure greatest 
production and use.” 
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This chart gives a conservative estimate of the increase in production from 
turning under a good green manure crop. In many areas the increase resulting 
from this practice is greater. Growing legumes is the way farmers produce some 
of their own nitrogen fertilizer. 

Dr. Emil Truog, soils scientist at the University of Wisconsin, writing in the 
1947 Yearbook of Agriculture, said: 

“In the atmosphere over every acre of land there are, in round numbers, 
35,000 tons of nitrogen * * *. How ean the farmer draw upon this tremen- 
dous and inexhaustible supply of nitrogen? 

‘‘He can do so by growing legumes which, when properly inoculated and grown 
on land well supplied with lime and minera! nutrients, have the power of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen that they can then use for the synthesis of their own pro- 
teins, and pass on for use by other plants as well as animals.” 
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Experiments have consistently demonstrated that soil moisture and soil fertility 
must go hand in hand for the most effective production. Higher yields which 
result from improved soil and crop practices require adequate moisture. 

There are real opportunities for making more efficient use of the rainwater 
that falls on the land. In the humid area east of the Mississippi we are losing 
about a third of the annual rainfall through runoff. 

The Soil Conservation Service found in Indiana that the soil, not given con- 
servation treatment lost 12.6 percent of the rainfall during the growing season. 
Runoff after conservation treatment amounted to only 5.1 percent. Conserva- 
tion farming saved 74% percent more of the rainfall during the growing season. 

Farming on the contour, strip cropping, and terracing can reduce water runoff 
and erosion losses, and increase crop yields on millions of acres of sloping land. 

Drainage, on the other hand, removes excess water so that crops can reach peak 
growth. The Soil Conservation Service has done an outstanding job of directing 
public attention to the need for such practices, 
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The Nation is receiving a far greater return from the western rangeland than 
it did 20 years ago. These two charts show the improvement in beef production— 
due largely to improvement in quality and supply of feed, an increase in the 
limited water supply and better distribution of water, and better management 
of range and livestock. 

Conservation programs have played an important part in this increased pro- 
duction from western rangelands. 

Eighty-seven cows on the western range today are doing the job that it took 
100 cows to do 20 to 25 years ago. Every 100 cows in the western range States 
are now producing 8 more calves than in the 1928-30 period. 

Each cow on the western range is now producing 69 pounds more live-weight 
beef per year than during the 1928-30 period, an increase of 14.4 percent. 


WE CAN BUILD UP ACRES BY IMPROVING THE RANGE 
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Seldom can the goal of conservation and high productivity be achieved by a 
single practice. The greatest value from conservation practices to both the 
farmer and the public results when they are used in combination. 

Greatest benefits also are realized when the services of all agencies and groups 
can be used in combination. The agricultural conservation program recognizes 
this fundamental. 

In the program for this year ACP assistance is based on the practices most 
needed on each farm. Working toward accomplishment of a specific conserva- 
tion plan is encouraged. 

Farmers who have worked out definite conservation plans with the help of 
SC§ or some other agency are being encouraged to make full use of those plans, 
fitting in ACP assistance where it will do the most good. 

Farmers who may have no specific conservation plan now are being encouraged 
to develop one, using the services and facilities of all agencies available. 
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The estimates of needed increases in production shown in the preceding charts 
are conservative. Mobilization for defense itself increases the rate of food con- 
sumption. Special military needs must be met during the emergency period. 

This Nation’s huge industrial machine is leaning more and more on agriculture 
as a source for raw materials. . Soybeans, for example, are the raw material for 
more than 400 manufactured products. 

The population is growing at the most rapid rate in this century. 

Nutritional standards are for a large part of our population still too low for 
good health. Recent surveys show that to meet the minimum dietary standards 
established by the National Research Council, 40 percent of the families need 
more calcium supplied by milk; 20 percent need more vitamin C and some of 
the B vitamins supplied by fruits and vegetables; and 10 percent need more 
protein and iron supplied by meat and eggs. 

To meet these minimum standards would require still greater increases in 
production than the amounts shown in the preceding charts. 
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FUTURE FOOD REQUIREMENTS ARE LARGE 
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The total number of acres from which crops are harvested has remained fairly 
constant since 1920, except for a few bad years. 

In 1920 there were approximately 34% of these acres for each person in the 
United States. Now there are only about 2% acres for each person. 

This acreage ecrresponds vouiahi to the curb-to-curb area of a standard city 
block. Two and a quarter acres are about the same size as the city blocks in old 
Alexandria, Va., which George Washington helped to lay out. 

The decrease in the number cf harvested crop acres for each person is due to 
the rapid rise in population. With the populatien still rising, the number of crop 
acres for each person can be expected to decline further. 

The production from the 214 acres of harvested cropland now available for each 
person must be shared, in part, with other nations, The United States and 
Canada comprise one of the four large food-producing areas still outside the iron 
curtain. Some of our production is needed to help friendly nations abroad. 
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‘On many farms soil fertility is stillon the down grade. On our most product- 
ive lands in the Midwest and the Great Plains, for example, exploitive systems of 
farming have been followed on most farms since the very beginning of American 


agriculture. 
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“The inherent. productivity of the soil has declined continuously, and is still 
going down, Gains from programs for soil conservation and from increased use 
of chemical fertilizer have not offset losses from soil deterioration. 

“Reversing the downward trend in soil productivity would give another sharp 
rise in crop production. Herein lies one of our greatest opportunities for expand- 
ing the capacity of American agriculture to produce. 

**The job we face is one of bringing the majority of the land now in use—both 
naturally fertile and infertile soils—to a high level of economic production on a 
sustained basis. 

“We need to offset soil deterioration generally, and om many soils go even 
further—build them up to higher levels of productivity.’’-—Robert M. Salter, one 
of the Nation’s leading soils ecientists, now Chief of the Soil Conservation Service. 
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Mr. Geissuer. Mr. Chairman, we have a small set of charts which 
eover the fifth plate that you already have, which has it at another 
angle, but we have a ‘atl ak of charts which are a duplicate of this 
here that we can make available to every member of the committee 
if you want to have it. 

The CHarrMAN. It would be nice if you would-do that, because the 
committee member can then keep it in his file for future usage. I 
think it would be well to have it in the record, also. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You have just turned over a chart there which 
shows that the food stocks of the country have been considerably 
reduced. \ 

Mr. GeisstEr. That is right. 

Mr. ApernetHy. And that they are, probably, at the lowest level 
they have been since World War II. 

Mr. Geiss_tER. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not a fact that at this particular time the 
prices of agricultural commodites are continuously softening. Has 
that caused the Department any concern, even though our food and 
fiber stocks are lower now than they have been in a long time? 

Mr. Getssuer. It has certainly caused us concern. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Since the prices of agricultural commodities are 
softening, and that is very definitely true, is it not? 

Mr. GetssLer. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And they are softening in the face of the fact that 
there are more people to consume agricultural commodities—they are 
softening in the face of the fact that agricultural stocks are lower than 
they have been since World War II, then what is the Department of 
Agriculture willing to do to encourage farmers to meet these goals, 
when it is apparent they are not going to meet them—they cannot 
afford to meet them, because if they do the agricultural prices will 
soften that much more—do you not think they will? 

Mr. Geisster. I do not think there is any question. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If they soften more, which they undoubtedly 
will do if they meet the goals, then how can the Department expect 
them to meet them? Let me put it that way, how can all of us 
expect them to meet them, if it means less money, if it means a loss 
on their products, if it means bankruptcy to some of them, which it 
could mean—then how can you or we expect them to meet the goals 
when right now the price situation ought to be favorable, whereas 
it is unfavorable? 

Mr. Getssier. I think the Department is willing to do whatever it 
can under existing legislation and authority in regard to prices. There 
are many facets to that question, as you know. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will agree with you. I do not want you to mis- 
understand my statement there. I agree with you on that. I think 
. there has been some legislation up here that might have helped. I 
have a bill which I think would have given the Department an oppor- 
tunity to firm up the cotton situation and probably encourage the 
farmers to meet those goals. But the Department has not seen fit 
to go along with that. In fact, the Department, to my knowledge, 
has not seen fit to go along with what it could do under the present 
law to firm up prices and see that those goals are met. 

The Cuarrman. Under the authority you have now, you could 
increase the support price on these commodities? 
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Mr. Getssuter. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Getssier. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. But we have discussed with you the advisability 
of increasing the support price on cotton, from 90 up to 100 percent, 
or even above that, and I think that it is generally agreed that that 
probably would not be well in the long run, because it might break 
down the whole program ultimately. 

Mr. Getssuer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I, as one member of this committee, do not want 
you to put any unreasonable high support prices on the perishable 
commodities. I do not think there is any excuse for the Department 
of Agriculture, emergency or no emergency, to ever get ourselves in 
the position that we got in heretofore with eggs and potatoes and such 
perishable commodities as we had on hand in large quantities. If you 
do, you will do it over my protest. 

Mr. Geisster. There is one thing that must not be forgotten, that 
our greatest need now is for these feed crops. 

The feed crops in themselves are not consumed in that form. They 
are consumed in the form of livestock products. 

If you get the prices of feed crops too high you will not get the con- 
version of those feed crops into livestock products. 

That is the problem you are confronted with. 

Mr. Hops. As a matter of fact, the price of feed grains is out of line 
now with the price of hogs and poultry products, is it not? 

Mr. GeissterR. That is correct. 

Mr. Horr. How long can you expect hog producers and poultry 
producers to continue to produce if that relationship continues to exist? 

Mr. Getssuer. I think there is clear evidence that the hog producers 
are going to reduce their spring pig crop by at least 10 percent this 
year, as a result of the unfavorable price ratio between feed prices and 
hog prices right now. That is exactly what is going to happen. 

Mr. Hope. Even if we produce this grain that your goals call for it 
might still be possible if these prices for the end product remain down, 
that you would not get the production of hogs and poultry, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Geisster. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. Aprernetuy. On that particular point, is it not a fact that your 
estimate of the Department, that is the Department’s estimate of a 
few days ago indicated that corn would probably be planted to the 
extent of 5% million acres under the goal? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetay. All right, that means higher priced corn? 

Mr. Gutsster. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Wuee ter. I would like to go back just for a moment to this 
question of organization, in general, and to the question that was asked 
by Mr. Albert, in particular. 

Mr. Albert asked a question as to how these petty jealousies could 
be ended between the various offices at the county level. 

As was recently brought to my attention, I have some figures rela- 
tive to some salaries that were paid these various people, that might 
have some bearing on Mr. Albert’s question. 

For instance, in my home county—and I use this as an illustration 
simply because I happen to be more conversant with it—the PMA 
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administrative officer’s salary is $2,700 per year, as compared witli the 
FHA man down the hall who actually does less work and has less re- 
sponsibility and has less experience in the general agricultural field 
than the PMA man and he gets $4,200 a year. 

The SCS man gets $4,000. 

And the county agent gets $3,500. 

In other words, the man in that county who has the quota crops, 
and moreover all of the responsibility, is the lowest paid man in the 
four offices. 

Not only is that true with relation to the men themselves, but the 
stenographic help, the girls who work in the offices are in the same 
situation. 

The girls who work in the PMA office get $1,800. 

The girl who works in the FHA office gets $3,000. 

That to me would account for some jealousies and some contentions. 

That may not be pertinent to the over-all organization problem, 
but it is pertinent to the organizational structure at the local levels. 

How do you account for that wide range as between $2,700 and 
$4,200? 

The CuarrMan. I think you can account for it very easily. 

The Farmers Home Administration man is, actually, operating a 
bank, loaning out thousands aad tens of thousands of dollars. e 
is supposed to know something about agriculture and supposed to 
keep strict: supervision of all of the borrowers to see whether they 
are engaging in good husbandry and good farming and carrying out 
the practices and doing the things that need to be done to rehabilitate 
a farm family. 

I can easily understand that a man who holds the FHA top job 
must be a skilled man in agriculture. 

That is what you have in most of the spots, is it not, Mr Geissler? 

Mr. GerssLer. That is right. 

There is a further answer to Mr. Wheeler’s question. 

The employees of the FHA and the SCS, and some of the other 
agencies that you mentioned, are Federal employees under classifie 
civil-service status. 

The employees of the county associations are not Federal employees, 
because the county associations are a sort of independent unit follow- 
ing Federal regulations. 

As a result of that all pay increases that have been approved by 
the Congress in the last 6 or 7 years have applied to the employees 
of the Farmers Home Administration, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and so forth. They have not applied to the employees of the produc- 
tion and marketing county associations. 

We have this year in our budget estimate and in our submission 
before the Appropriations Committee right now, an item for the 
adjustment of salaries and wages of county office employees of PMA, 
somewhat more in line with the salaries that are being paid comparable 
people under civil-service classifications. 

Mr. WHerever. Regardless of the technical reasons—I understood 
that some of them were under civil service and some were not—in 
line with Mr. Albert’s question, I can see, for instance—and it is 
not confined to my home county-—in fact, | have talked with a man 
who supervises 40 counties, and he stated it was true in all of the 
counties—I can understand where if I was the PMA administrative 
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officer, responsible for all of the administration of the quota crop, 
the tobacco and peanuts, and when the occasion requires it, others 
too, where he would feel that he was not being adequately taken care 
of salarywi ise, if he were being paid $2,700, and the girl in his office 
was being paid $1,800, and at the end of the hall the SCS man was 
being paid $4,000 for much less work. 

He is in the office much less. He is on duty much less of the time. 

The PMA man has to meet with his county committee whenever 
they want to meet, and all of that sort of thing. 

1 could see very well where there would be some jealousy that 
would develop there. 

I was merely pointing that out. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Geissler, is it not a fact that your SCS man must 
be a college graduate in agriculture, a man who is a soil technician 
and has studied the soil? He necessarily would have to have a higher 
technical training than the PMA county administrator. 

Mr. Getssuer. That is correct. There is some difference in the 
job qualifications. 

The CHatrmMan. My recollection is that the PMA chairman in 
my committee runs his own business on the south side of the county 
and devotes only part time to his duties as an official. 

Mr. Getsster. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. | think a limited number of days a year. The 
actual program is operated by a young lady who has no technical 
training: at all. 

Mr. Wuee ter. I was talking about the administrative officer who 
works full time. 

The CHarrMan. | understand that is the young lady that I am 
talking about in my county, who is doing an excellent job. And she 
was not trained for the job at all. She just keeps the books and 
records and makes out the cards and things like that. 

Mr. WHEELER. We have a different situation in my home county 
to which I was making reference. The man who is the PMA adminis- 
trative officer actually has more experience in the field of agriculture, 
a number of years in the service, and so forth, than any man in the 
county office building. 

The CHairMaANn. He ought to get the job of the Farmers Home 
Administration or something*—he is just out of his class. 

Mr. Geisster. We need those boys. We cannot afford to lose 
them. 

The CuarrmMan. You are just lucky to have a man like that. 

Mr. Assitr. There is the further point that we are making, that 
the girls in the two offices are on an entirely different rate of pay. 

The Cuarrman. In the PMA we have them on a per diem basis. 
The girls there get about $5 or $6 a day. They are on the job when 
they need them. They increase the force and decrease it, according 
to the workload. 

Mr. Assirr. The main thing is where they have to get the money 
to pay them. 

Mr. Getsster. That has been our difficulty. That is what we are 
hoping to correct after this year. 

Mr. Wueeter. Let me pinpoint that. Do you hope to be able to 
do anything about that situation this year? 
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Mr. Getssuter. Yes, as I pointed out, in our budget estimate this 
year we are carrying an item for increase of salary of county office 
employees to a level more nearly comparable to salaries of employees 
in the classified civil service. 

Mr. Wuee.ter. Thank you. I can answer some mail now. 

Mr. Hope. That depends on what happens to the appropriations 
bill in Congress. 

Mr. Wuee er. I[ will tell them it is dependent upon that. 

Mr. Hope. Mr. Geissler, you have spoken about this change in 
the approach to the program to increase the effectiveness of the 
program. 

To what extent does that mean getting away from the application 
of limestone and fertilizer and going more into the direction of physical 
treatment of the land, or does it mean that? 

Mr. Gersster. It does mean that. We are hoping, while there is no 
provision in the program this year which precludes those practices, 
that by this contact, where a man has in routine fashion for a number 
of years applied particular practice and will do it whether he gets 
payment or not, that practice will not be approved on that farm for 
payment any more, but his attention will be directed to more perma- 
nent type practices, practices that he has never carried out before 
and which are needed on that farm. 

We believe that by that approach we can get away from these 
routine practices. 

In much of the country we have been paying for protective summer 
fallow for many, many years. It is an accepted practice. The folks 
would do it. I do not think we are getting any mileage out of our 
conservation dollars when we are spending them for practices that 
people would carry out anyway. 

Mr. Hore. Under this program you are shifting more to payments 
for the practices than contemplate physical change in the land itself? 

Mr. GetssLer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hops. And under your plan, in full operation, it would be 
done on the basis of the contact with each farmer by the county or the 
community committeeman? 

Mr. GerssterR. That is correct, he will work out a program for the 
year based on any conservation planning that has been done. 

Mr. Horr. Who would work out a plan, based upon the needs for 
that particular farm? 

Mr. Geisster. That is correct. Let me add there that prior to 
developing the program for a particular county, you see, we develop 
a Hirer it: meats which carries all of the practices that are needed 
somewhere in the United States. That certainly obviously has no 
application in any particular county. 

Then, there is the development of a county program from this 
national handbook and the development of that county program is 
done by a combination of ACP people, our county committee, the 
SCS folks, the technician and the district people and the Extension 
Service and the rest of the agencies in that county. 

In the development of that program, they stress the practices which 
they think are most needed in that county. 

So that gives a pretty good guide to the community committeeman 
who is trained before he goes out as to what the general thinking is 
on the part of these technicians, and the folks that know capabilities 
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and soil problems and all of that sort of thing. He has that to guide 
him in his discussion of the program with the farmer. 

Mr. Hope. But he would discuss the practices that were applicable 
to that county for which it had been decided payment would be 
made, in other words, they could not work up any program among 
themselves that was not already outlined as being permissible practice 
for that county? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Horr. They would have to be limited to what those practices 
were? 

Mr. Gerssuter. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I have heard it said, and I am sure it must be true, 
that some farmers have imposed upon the program by arranging to 
get lime vear after vear after vear for their farm land. And I know 
that one of the farm organizations has pointed out to me—I think it 
was in the State of iilinoie—that a large percentage of the ACP 
payments went into the purchase of fertilizing lime. 

If you find that the program is being abused under the rearrange- 
ment that you are making you could prevent that in the future, could 
you not? 

Mr. -Getsster. That is correct. We plan this year to analyze the 
participation in the program in each State from the standpoint of the 
type of practices that are carried out. 

The CHarrMan. You are going to analyze it before this thing hap- 
pens, or wait until the fall comes on and find out that you have been 
imposed upon again? 

Mr. Geisster. No; we are analyzing the previous year’s operation 
to guide us in that respect. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, if you find in the previous years 
this particular farmer has carried out this particular practice and he 
knows the value of that particular practice, you are not going to pay 
him to do it again? 

Mr. Geisster. That would be at the county level, but what I was 
talking about, Mr. Chairman, was that from the national level we 
are going to analyze the operation within a State, let us say. And if 
60 or 70 percent of the money in a particular State in the over-all 
was spent on, let us say, lime, that would be a clear indication that the 
program in that State is going too much in that direction. And we 
ae from a national level, ampose a limitation that not over X 
— can be spent on that practice. That is the reason for the 
analysis. 

The CHAtRMAN. Then you have another safeguard, because when 
it gets right down to the farm level your committee moves in and says 
to the man, ‘“‘You cannot do this’’? 

Mr. GeisstrerR. That is correct. 

Mr. Hopgs. A man was in my office the other day criticizing this 
idea of having a community committeeman go to the farmer and 

ersonally contact him and discuss the kind of program which would 

e suitable for that farm. The basis of his criticism was that he did 
not think the community committee man was technically well enough 
informed to furnish competent advice. 

His idea seemed to be that this advice should only be furnished by 
someone in the SCS who is a technician. He was perfectly sincere 
about it. I just wondered what your comment would be on that. 
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Mr. GezisstEerR. The situation is this, Mr. Hope you will notice 
that in my statement I indicated that where there is a plan that has 
been developed by the Soil Conservation Service, or anyone else, 
that plan will be given full consideration by the farmer and the com- 
munity committeeman. In fact, that will be the basis on which they 
are going to do the job. 

Just developing a plan does not always assure its being carried out. 

The coordination of the assistance program with a plan, I think, 
will not only see that better practices are carried out under ACP, 
but will further use of the plan itself. 

The CuarrmMan. To emphasize the point, I understood your propo- 
sition in its rearranged program to be that all plans will be guided and 
directed by SCS experts. 

Mr. Geisster. All practices requiring technical assistance. 

The CuarrMan. Who will determine that. That is what I mean. 
All practices, and it will be determined that this is the proper practice 
for this particular location. 

Mr. GetssLter. That is correct. But let me say further that I 
think at the present time the SCS has completed plans on about 
1 million farms in the United States which leaves about 3 or 4 million 
on which you do not at this time have such plans. 

We hope the SCS can move along and have them on all farms. 

Where you do not have a plan on those farms it is better for a 
community committeeman who has had some training by the techni- 
cians, and some knowledge of the objective conservation, which is 
in the county as a whole, to sit down with that farmer and discuss 
it and arrive at a conclusion as to practices that should be carried out 
on the farm, rather than the past method of just setting the practices 
up on a table like food in a eafeteria and: letting the farmers select 
many times the one under which he can earn his money easiest. 

Mr. Horr. Do you think that there would ‘be any tendency under 
this new arrangement to get away from the program where there is a 
plan worked out by the SCS technicians for each farm, in other words, 
would the farmers be inclined to aecept this approach by someone in 
the PMA as being a substitute for a complete program worked out 
by the technicians for each farm? 

Mr, Guisster. On the contrary, Mr. Hope, I think that this will 
emphasize and accentuate the needs for SCS plans: 

Dr. Salter and his staff agree with us'on that. .They have whole- 
heartedly endorsed, and actually helped us’ to develop;this plan. They 
think it is a step in the right direction, first, in that it will bring greater 
use of their plans and greater accomplishments on the plans that they 
have. And it will emphasize and accentuate the desire for additional 
plans on the part of farmers who do not have it. 

Mr. Hope. It would seem that way te me. 

That criticism has been made. The man who made it, evidently, 
felt very earnestly about it. I did want to get your viewpoint on it, 

I want to say that I think that you have made a splendid move in 
your efforts to make these programs more effective and in seeing that 
we get more for our money from the funds that we spend for this pro- 
gram. I think we all have to admit there have been in some cases, 
where we have not gotten our money’s worth, so far as conservation is 
concerned. 
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This is not surprising, when we consider that in its beginning the 
program was more or less a way of getting the money out. 

Mr. GetssLer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hops. Everybody admitted that. And I think great progress 
has been made since then in making the program more of a real con- 
servation program. Certainly this last step that you are taking now 
- the biggest and most important step that has been taken along that 
ine. 

There is one more question I want to ask, Mr. Chairman, on this 
labor situation that has been discussed pretty thoroughly already. 

I should like to ask whether you have any figures which would indi-- 
cate what percent of the shortage of farm labor is due to taking men 
into the armed services, either through the draft or enlistment in 
anticipation of the draft and what part of it is due to the drift to the 
war plants and to larger cities where wage scales are higher than you 
can possibly pay on the farm. 

Mr. Geisstyr. I believe, Mr. Hope, there is, probably, a pretty 
factual analysis of that available from the Employment Service in the 
Department of Labor, but I think the last information that I had in 
that regard went something like this, that for every boy that is drafted 
from a farm, two voluntarily enlist, and four or more go to industry. 

Mr. Asernetny. | think I can supplement this with some valuable 
information. ; 

Incidentally, Mr. Geissler, I conferred with someone in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics about this very matter a day or two ago, 
Dr. Ducoff, and he told me that for the past 40 months, every month 
without an exception, there has been a decrease in farm population 
which necessarily means a decrease in farm labor. So, as you have 
pointed out, selective service, drafting and enlistment of young men 
into service, is definitely a minor portion of this. 

There has been a natura] trend for 40 successive months away from 
farms into the cities and into industries. 

Furthermore, over a period of 12 months from April of 1950 to 
April of 1951 there was more than 1,000,000 people moved away 
from. the farms. 

Korea had very little to do with that. I think it is just a trend. 

Mr. Getsster. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that in 
connection with those figures that I just gave we might be able to get 
some more pertinent. and complete information. 

Mr. Lovre. Will you yield on that farm labor question? 

Mr. Hops. Yes. 

Mr. Lovre. I believe, Mr. Geissler, that Mr. Andresen said this 
morning that the State of Minnesota has the highest percentage of 
farm deferments of any State in the Union or, approximately that. 
Is that true? 

Mr. GetssLter. He stated that, but I could not verify it. 

Mr. Lovre. Assuming for the sake of argument that it is true, why 
should that be? 

Mr. Geisster. Well, there might be several reasons. I am just, 
speculating with the committee now. , 

These local boards do have a great deal of independence in the de- 
cisions they make. 

Mr. Lovre. That is correct. 
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Mr. Geisster. As you know. 

Mr. Lovre. Yes. 

Mr. GetssLer. There may be a different attitude on the part of the 
State’s selective service board, and that attitude is transmitted on 
down to the county boards. That might be a factor. 

Another factor that I think might have some influence would be 
that a great deal of Minnesota agriculture is a highly diversified type 
of agriculture, dairy, hog production, and that type of operation. 
Under that type of operation I think a much better case could be made 
for workers on a year-around basis, probably, than could be made in 
my type of an operation which is a grain and beef cattle operation. 

“Mr. Lovers. I think perhaps that is true to a certain extent, but I 
take it that the States in the Midwest do not have much difference. 
I do not think there is much difference between them, that is, between 
South Dakota and North Dakota and Minnesota and Nebraska, and 
so on and so forth. 

I have had that come up several times in my district, that people in 
Minnesota, the farm help, has been deferred more readily than in 
South Dakota. Time and time again I have taken it up with the 
Department of Agriculture. But apparently I just cannot get any 
place with the Department. 

It seems to me that the Department should be vitally concerned 
about manpower. 

Certainly. the Department should do everything within its power to 
see that the laws of the selective service, the rules and regulations are 
administered fairly and equitably among all of the States. And that 
is what I have been trying todo. But, apparently, I do not meet with 
any success. 

Mr. Geisster. We certainly agree with that. There has been-no 
difference in the amount of effort we have exerted as between States, 
but I think we must recognize that the Department does not have 
full responsibility in that field. 

We have the responsibility of pleading the case of Agriculture before 
the selective service. 

Mr. Lover. That makes no difference where that manpower comes 
from, be it Minnesota or North or South Dakota. 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct. 

Mr. Lovers. When there are any injustices, so far as selective'service 
is concerned. And it seems to me it is up to the Department of Agri- 
culture to try to correct that inequity, whatever it may be. 

Mr. Getsster. We certainly will plead the case. 

Mr. Lovre. That is correct. 

Mr. GeissLer. We certainly will. 

Mr. Lovers. That is why I say I have failed miserably, insofar as 
getting any response from the Department of Agriculture is concerned. 

Mr. Hope. si vant to make this observation, though. As long as 


this is left to the local selective service boards, I do not think there is a 
great deal that anybody can do. And in the long run, I do not know 
that it will make a great deal of difference. 

I have observed in my own district that in the beginning there were 
some boards that were very much inclined to defer farm boys. Now 
they have run out of nonfarm boys. So those boards are taking farm 
boys from necessity. 
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If this runs along long enough, the whole situation will probably be 
evened up to a considerable extent. 

Another factor that enters into it, I think, is the question of defer- 
ring students. 

In the counties where the boards follow the policy of deferring 
practically all students, they are, necessarily, at the present time tak- 
ing more farm boys, because the students are the greatest reservoir 
from which they can get men. If the board is inclined to defer 
students, then that results in more farm boys going. 

If this program lasts long enough, over a period of years, hee ever, 
that will even itself up, also, because I do not think they will let stu- 
dents get away when they approach the age of 26. They will take 
them in. There may be some adjustment, but due to those facts, of 
course, it is a very serious problem right now as far as farm labor is 
concerned, 

Mr. Betcuer. What effect would the passage of the UMT bill and 
the establishment of the UMT program have on the farm labor 
situation? 

Mr. Getsster. I do not know as we have made any analysis of that, 
Mr. Belcher. You mean what effect would it have? 

Mr. Betcuer. Yes. 

Mr. Grisster. I do not believe we have made any effort to analyse 
that. I do not know as I am qualified to answer that, Mr. Belcher, 
ae further study of the UMT program. 

Mr. THompson. I might be able to answer the question for him. 

With 4 months’ active duty training, which a good many veteran 
organizations and a good many individuals who handle enlisted train- 
ing think would be best, all you would do would be to defer the service 
in “agriculture between the graduation from high school and a period 
some 4 months later. He could, probably, spare that 4 months of 
active duty training, then go back to the farm and continue that and 
would not be interrupted at all after that 4-month period. I do not 
see why that should seriously affect the long pvll of agricultural 
requirements. 

Mr. Lovre. If this inequity in draft deferment continues between 
States, who in the Department of Agriculture can I go to, where can 
I got somes action to correct this inequity that exists, if it continues to 
exist? 

Mr. GetssLER. You can come to my office, Mr. Lovre, but I want 
to point out to you that all we can do is to plead the case before the 
Selective Service. They are the ones who will have to make the 
decision. 

Mr. Lovre. That is correct, but you are the one that I can come 
to to get help and get assistance from? 

Mr. Geisster. That is correct. 

Mr. Betcuer. All that you can do is to appeal to the Selective 
Service. And as far as that is concerned the Selective Service at the 
national level will take very little interest in overruling a local draft 
board. 

Mr. GetssLer. You people are as familiar as I am with the opera- 
tion of Selective Service. These local boards have a great deal of 
independent authority. 

We are speaking now of a difference in policy as between States. 
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Mr. Lovre. Between States; that is correct. 

Mr. Geisster. The difference in policy between counties, in many 
cases, is even more drastic than that. We know of counties where the 
Selective Service Board will pay no attention whatsoever between 
farm boys and any other boys. 

Then we know of other county boards that just lean over backward, 
so far as farm labor is concerned. 

I do not know what we can in Agriculture do about those kinds of 
situations, except to point out the over-all problem as discussed here: 
That unless we have enough farm labor we will not have enough food, 
and the entire economy will be harmed. 

Mr. Betcuer. So long as they retain the control at the local level 
there is not much that anyone can do. 

I want to interpolate right there that I still believe that is the best 
system to have: that the local draft board is more familiar with the 
situation and more satisfactory. 

Mr. Guisster. Mr. Hope pointed out some of the problems. 

In my own particular county we have just one town of any size. 
That is the county seat, Jamestown, of 10,000 people. The rest of 
the population in that county is practically entirely rural. I mean, 
we have little towns, but even that is agricultural labor or seasonal or, 
at least, a lot of the population is. 

It is all right for the Selective Service Board to draw on the town of 
Jamestown up to a certain point, but they have run out of any eligible 
draftees in the town of Jamestown. If they are going to meet their 
quotas, they simply have to come out to the country to do it. 

The CHarrMan. In view of your statement it appears that the Se- 
lective Service is not the real cause of the labor shortage, because you 
say that while one boy is taken by the draft, two volunteer and four 
go to industry. 

Mr. Geisster. I think over-all that is substantially correct. 

The Cuarrman. I cannot blame the Department of Agriculture for 
any inefficiencies or mismanagement in the draft system, because I 
understand that that law is administered by a separate and distinct 
department. 

Mr: Lover. That is true, but on the other hand, I think the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should try to correct inequities wherever they may 
exist, because it is up to them to plead the cause of agriculture. 

The Crarrman. It would be a very difficult thing for it. to do. I 
have had individual cases and do every day that are called to my 
attention. Many times, as Mr. Hope suggested, the farm boy does 
not want to appeal, does not want to make it appear that he is aslacker 
and does not want to go into the armed services. Consequently, he 
goes. 

You cannot expect the Department of Agriculture—certainly at this 
level—to look after these individual cases back in our districts. 

General Hershey told us that if we had a case, and we knew about 
it and called it to his attention, to please do so, and he would give it 
consideration and see that the boy was given fair treatment. 

Mr. Lovre. I am not talking about individual cases. I am talking 
about policies between States. 

The CHarrMan. Between States? 

Mr. Lover. Yes. 
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The Cnarrman. When it comes to that, you will find that in certain 
sections of this country they are far more ‘liberal in deferment than in 
others. You cannot bring about uniformity. That is, if you are 
going to leave discretion in the local board. 

Mr. Wueever. You will find that as between counties. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. I simply want to say that I think you have presented 
a very fine statement here this morning. 

Mr. Geissiter. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. I heartily approve of your new approach wherein you 

seek to eliminate, as you say, the “cafeteria” method of assistance and 
that you propose to grant assistance only where practices are actually 
needed on the farm. 

Is this a new pronouncement or has this policy been followed since 
you took over in the Department? 

Mr. Getsster. As I explained briefly in the statement, we under- 
took the examination of this whole A. C. P. program operation about 
the Ist of May, I believe. That is the time Mr. Mays came in. 

During the summer, on the basis of our study and analysis, we 
decided upon this approach. 

For 1952 we could not make it mandatory and could not put it 
into operation in every county, because as I have indicated this 
requires more money for community committeemen to do the job. 
And that is an item in this year’s budget. 

Mr. Horven. You are following this new policy at the present 
time? 

Mr. Geisster. We are following it definitely in one county in 
each State. Of course, to the extent that we can we are making it 
the policy in all counties. 

Mr. Horven. I wanted to get to that pomt. Sioux County, in the 
State of Iowa, has been selected as the model county. 

Mr. Getsster. I did not know that. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is my home county. Why it was selected, I do 
not know, other than that it confirms my contention that it is the 
best agricultural county in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. GetsstEr. I think Mr. Mays is a good public relations man. 

Mr. Horven. I am very hopeful that this program can be expanded, 
so that we may have a model or demonstration farm in every county 
of the United States. I have found that when the farmers see what 
is actually being done, they are ready to take hold. 

The Crarrman. When you start out to rehabilitate the farm 
family, why would it not be a good idea to do just what Mr. Hoeveri 
has suggested through the Farmers Home Administration? 

I know that the FHA family gets far more attention down my way 
than any other ordinary family. Of course, most of them start off 
badly handicapped, because they are not able to acquire very good 
farms, but if you could emphasize that point through the Farmers 
Home Administration, and show just what a boy ean do in farming 
with the proper technical astintente and aids given to him by the 
Government, I do not see why you could not point those things out. 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct. Under memorandum 1278, I 
should have mentioned, Farmers Home Administration is also a mem- 
ber of this team of conservation, for the reason that on all Farmers 
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Home Administration supervised farms a farm plan is worked out. 
Mr. Snyder was Deputy Administrator of Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration before he came to us last spring. I think that he can elaborate 
on that a little bit more. 

Mr. Snyper. Farmers Home Administration attempted to get a 
soil conservation plan on every farm on which they were going to loan 
money toa man to buy. They made as much effort as possible to get 
a conservation plan on the farm that the tenant would operate, but 
could not afford that much service. 

I am sure that the notice that Mr. Hoeven just read will include the 
fact that Farmers Home Administration and SCS participated in 
that demonstration, and in calling it. 

That farm that they are going to show as the model farm probably 
has had an SCS plan on it for the last four or five years. That is the 
reason it is in the shape it is. 

The CHarrman. You do have SCS plans on a lot of your FHA 
farms; do you not? 

Mr. Snyper. On most of the farms on which they loan the money 
to buy. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Snyper. In most of the areas, absolutely. 

The CHarkMAN. Tenant-purchased farms? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right to the extent that SCS had the service 
available or the manpower to make them. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Geissler, | want to thank you on behalf of the 
committee for your cooperation in giving us this detailed information. 
It may be that the committee will want you and your associates back 
at some later date. If so, why, I will reserve the right to notify you 
and ask you to come back. 

I want the committee to have the benefit of all of the information 
that you and the Secretary and everybody in the Department can give 
to the committee. I think we ought to have it. I think that the 
committee wants to have it—that is, the benefit of all of the informa- 
tion available. And if you will just hold yourself in readiness, at the 
next meeting of the committee I will make inquiry. to determine 
whether or not the committee desires to have you return. 

Mr. Getsster. We will be more than glad to come back at any 
time, because I certainly feel very strongly that these kinds of dis- 
cussions are helpful to both of us and help us in running our programs 
better. 

The more you folks can understand what we are doing, and we can 
understand what you want us to do, the better the job we will be 
able to do. 

The other day when the Secretary was here there were several 
questions raised in connection with the amount of personnel that we 
have in county offices now as compared to 1940. I have a table here 
that shows that. I might leave it for the record. 

The CuarrMan. I wish you would leave that for the record. 

(The document entitled, ‘Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion,” appears at p. 141.) 

Mr. Geisster. Then there was another question raised about the 
point that was raised in the Hoover Commission report about the 
great number of Federal employees in any given county. And we 
have an analysis here of a particular county which shows one-hun- 
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dred-eighty-some people, but it points out the fact that a very high per- 
centage of these people are folks like community committeemen who, 
probably, work 5 days a year. 

If it is your wish, we will leave that. 

The Cuarrman, I certainly do wish that you would put that in the 
record. That was pointed up in the task force report—that 184 em- 
ployees of separate field services were working with some 6,700 
farmers. That is on page 13 of that task force report. And I 
would like to say this, too, Mr. Geissler, that the committee probably 
will as early as convenient have some members of this task force 
appear here and discuss this report. And in that event I will have 
Mr. Heimburger notify you, so that you can have someone present. 
to listen to that discussion. 

Mr. Getssuer. Fine. 

(The document entitled ‘“‘Notes on the Number of Agricultural 
Employees in a Particular Area,” is as follows:) 


Production and Marketing Administration 





| Fiscal year | Fise*] year 
1951 





1940 
Full-time employment, State and insular offices. __...............-.--------- 5, 483 2, 340 
Man-years of employment of county offices, except county and community 
Co EE ee ae eee SF SEY. SR 25, 22£ 14, 375 








NOTES ON THE NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES IN A PARTICULAR AREA 


In reporting the number of Federal employees administering agricultural pro- 
grams in a county or a particular area a mistake is universally being made. 
Oftentimes, a total number is given whieh ‘includes the commuhity and county 
committeeman who work only a few days a year. Apparently the error is unin- 
tentional due to lack of knowledge as to how programs are administered. In 
many instances, however, @ report such as that presented 2 years ago on De Kalb 
County, Ill., appears to be a deliberate warping of the facts. In this instance, it 
was charged that 178 men and women were working for the Federal Government 
in De Kalb County. The breakdown of these employees was given as follows: 


Production and Marketing Administration__..........-...------.----- 81 
itl CSimereinees Same v Oe. oe i eee eae ee tues ese. 8 
Vocation agriculiawe’ teaching and home economics teaching_____-.__-_--- 23 
Veterans’ Adminhist¥ition togining2i - a clk 7 
eS ea acs a as eine penne 4 
PUI so ss a oc raion nhc eden nt echt ke Od Ree Oa ie ewan Oe we o ; 55 


Upon analysis the following facts are revealed: In administering the PMA pro- 
gram there were 3 county committeemen and 57 community committeemen who 
worked a total of 435 man-days or a total of 1.67 man-years. Office help em- 
ployees include one girl full time and four girls part time. This made a total of 404 
man-days or 1.55 man-years. All other, including field men and auditors, is a 
total of 16 persons who visited in the county one or more days and totaled 109.25 
man-days or 0.4 man-year. This made a total of 3.6 man-years required to admin- 
ister the PMA program. This is in sharp contrast to the figure of 81 ‘‘Federal 
employees’ alleged to have been required for this program. 

The eight persons charged to the administration of the soil conservation program 
was the total number of persons for the entire soil conservation district covering 
four other counties, in addition to De Kalb and would thus be 1.6 man-years for 
Soil Conservation Service instead of 8. 

The 30 vocation agriculture teachers, home economics teachers and teachers in 
the Veterans’ Administration training program could hardly be charged as Federal 
employees simply because some Federal funds were provided to assist in this 
educational program. 

There were four Extension Service workers including the county agricultural 
agent, the home demonstration agent, and their two assistants. Of the 55 other 
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workers 48 of these were university Extension specialists who visited a county for 
a day or more during the course of a year. 

The actual number full-time employees in terms of man-years would thus be 
under 10 for both Federal and State assistance to farmers in De Kalb County. 
These figures give a true appraisal of the requirements in administering State and 
Federal agricultural programs in the county. This compares with the headline 
on the De Kalb County story of ‘178 on United States payroll in one Illinois 
County.’’ We need to look at the facts before jumping to conclusions from such 
headlines. 

Mr. AnzrNetHy. Does the table you are about to insert in the 
record show the number of employees as of the present as compared 
with the number of employees at the time the Hoover report was 
issued? 

Mr. Gersster. No; the comparison is between the fiscal year 1940 
and the fiscal year 1951 and shows both the full-time employees for 
those two periods. 

Mr. ABERNETRY. I thought that the table that the Secretary sup- 
plied yesterday showed that, Mr. Chairman, for every year, 1940, 
1941, 1942, and up to 1951. 

Mr. Guisster. The Secretary did not have the employment figures, 
I believe, so far as the county associations were concerned. 

Mr. ArnerNerHy. He showed the entire number of employees 
employed by the Department of Agriculture at the county and 
national levels, and the State levels, full time and part time, for 
every year beginning with 1940 up through 1951. 

Mr. Getsster. That dd not include the PMA county associations. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I suggest that he supplement that with a table 
showing the number of county employees in the intermediate years 
between 1940 and the present. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean at the county level? 

Mr. ARERNETHY. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Can you do that? 

Mr. Geisster. We can do that. 

The Crarrman. I wish you would do that. 

I would like for vou to put into the record, too, some figures showing 
the percentage of farmers participating in the ACP program. 

Mr. Getssier. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Estimated man-years of employment of county offices except county and community 
commilteemen for the fiscal years 1940 to 1951, inclusive 





Men-years AMan-years 
Ee, Se ee ee ee OE | See, er 11, 122 
Rb d6 Be tanned ds - num de As AMEE cxnais tices hades apttpsatinicns <a 
ED Aids bine, iacate rx ere Laieid comes i renee vo eee 8, 397 
| SeaeSrever tee hdniels ae Iai RD (os Sinica inks OS AES. 11, 110 
EN 6 abd cxiod His snseneeented PCAs see ls. aie pee ddd awn 19, 275 
Re. 2s be ested dos boas hc eis cdl S. ~ anctiasiiee ck BAEC 14, 375 
Pariicipation in the Agriculiural Conservation Program 

4 uthorized Total farms Percent of 

Crop year rogram Petal farms |  partici- farms par- 

aia pating ticipating 
_, seer .| $300, 000, 000 5, 799, 640 2, 729, 794 {7.2 
1948 t : 150, 006. 000 5, 730, 516 2, 296, 056 40.1 
2s a nied 242, 500, 006 5, 728, 997 2, SSA, 791 45.1 

(eed lee pti Sys ‘285, 600, 000 5, 0F2, S3t 2 577,135 : 
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The Cuargman. I ask that because some time ago there was an 
article critical of the farm program. It pointed out that there were a 
small number of farmers participating, for instance, in the sugar 
program, and it was bad publicity for the Department but the facts 
were not published. 

Mr. Guisster. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. I think it would be well to know how many 
farmers in America are participating in the ACP program. 

Mr. Geissuer. For what particular year? 

The CHarrnMan. In. recent years, any years that you want to pick 
out. 

Mr. Geisster. We can give it for 3 or 4 years. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Guissumr. Very well. 

Mr. Hore. When the Secretary was here on yesterday I asked a 
question concerning a recommendation made by the Hoover Commis- 
sion based upon figures given in the task force report in which it was 
contended that a saving of $35,000,000 could be made by contracting 
the scope, we might say, of the loans that might be made by the 
Farmers Home Administration. We then had some discussion of it. 
I would like to have some information for the record. I wonder if I 
can transmit this request through you to someone in the Farmers 
Home Administration. I would like to have an analysis of that 
recommendation, showing the effect that it would have upon the 
present lending policies of FHA, in other words, what policies would 
have to be changed, and whether it came within the scope of the 
departmental policy or whether it would require an administration 
of the law that was not in accord with the provisions of the law itself, 
so far as the authority to make loans is concerned. 

Mr. Guissier. | am sure they will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested above is as follows: ) 


EPPECTS OP THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE TASK Force REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL 
ActiviTtes ON THs Present Lanpina Powicres oF THE Farmers Home 
ADMINISTRATION 


In the Task Foree Report on Agriculture Activities (Appendix M) dated Janu- 
ary 1949, prepared for the Commission on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, the following specific recommendations are made on 
page 89 regarding the activities of the Farmers Home Administration: 

Resultant annual 
Action recommended: savings 
1. Farmers Home Administration. ..........._..___._.--. $35, 000, 000 


Restrict bank loans to especially qualified borrowers 

for essential farming operations (text, pp. 59 and 

SO di odlotossa ier ee ion 2 Cities ii 30, 000, 000 
Savings in administrative costs if loans are restricted __ 5, 000, 000 


One of the stated purposes Of.the Farmers Home Administration Act is to 
“simplify and improve credit services to farmers,”’ and the act contains provisions 
which eliminated overlapping and duplication of program activities with those of 
other agencies, Existing legislation clearly defines the field of supervised credit. 
Credit is restricted to those farm families. who are unable to obtain necessary 
financing elsewhere at reasonable rates and terms, and is terminated when the 
recipients can qualify for loans from other established lending institutions. Super- 
vision is limited to the needs of individual borrower families. The Farmers 
Home Administratipn’s job of farmer rehabilitation and the promotion of home 
ownership among worthy tenants, sharecroppers, and other low-income farmers is 
not duplicated by any other agency of the Department. 
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The proposal to restrict loans authorized under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, to “‘bank loans”’ as stated above is in direct conflict with 
the requirement and intent of Public Law 731, Seventy-ninth Congress, whidh 
provides that no loan may be made “‘to any person, unless the applicant represent» 
in writing, and it is administratively determined by the Secretary, after a certi- 
fication to such effect by the appropriate county committee, that credit sufficient 
in amount to finance the actual needs of the applicant is not available to 
him * * * from commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, or from any 
other responsible source.’’ Thus the act clearly intended to provide credit to 
low-income farm families who do not meet the credit. requirements needed to 
qualify for bank-type loans. To change the type of loans now made by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to correspond to “bank loans,” as stated in the task 
force recommendation, would require legislation. The effect of such a change 
would be to place the lending activities of the Farmers Home Administration in 
competition with the lending programs of private and cooperative credit sources. 

On pages 59 and 60 of the Task Force Report on Agriculture Activities (Appen- 
dix M), the following explanation is given for accomplishing the recommended 
$30,000,000 ‘‘annual savings’ in Farmers Home Administration loans: 

“Under existing economic conditions wherein present high land and equipment 

ices reflect prevailing inflation tendencies, there ‘should be greatly curtailed 

‘nding operations by the Farmers Home Agency in its various lending functions. 
It is recommended that a definite policy be established wherein new tenant pur- 
chase loans, and production and subsistence loans, shall be limited to especially 
qualified borrowers in which in each instance it is clearly indicated that these 
types of credit are essential for farming operations. The Administrator of the 
direct lending activities is charged with the responsibility of careful screening of 
applications to the end that a disservice will not be rendered to those borrowers 
who may request these extraordinary types of loans.”’ 

This statement does not clearly indicate whether ‘the anticipated ‘savings’ 
should be made through a reduction in the volume of loans or could be accom- 
plished through a reduction in the losses on loans. A reduction in the volume 
of loans would save little, if any, funds and would circumvent the intent of the 
Farmers Home Administration Act by denying eligible and worthy applicants 
the benefits authorized by the Congress. To assume that a $30,000,000 savings 
annually was to be achieved by a reduction in losses is unreasonable since actual 
loss experience under present lending policies amounts toa very minor portion 
of the estimated $30,000,000 ‘‘annual savings.’’ In fact, the interest earnings 
on the loan investments made by the Farmers Home Administration have far 
exceeded actual losses. 

Limiting farm ownership and production and subsistence loans to a few “‘espe- 
cially qualified” applicants would deprive those families who have the ability 
and the determination to operate successfully full-scale family farms, but who do 
not meet the lending standards required by other creditors, of an opportunity 
of farming efficient units. To such families, particularly veterans and young 
families that are getting started in farming, the Farmers Home Administration 
is the only source of credit available. The number of families that have not 
accumulated sufficient capital—cash, land, livestock, or equipment—to qualify 
for credit from conventional sources is large. A study of low-income farm 
families prepared for the Joint Committee on the Ecangmic Report estimates 
that a total of 2,000,000, or over one-third of all farm families, are underemployed 
and consequently many of them do not earn sufficient income to provide an accept- 
able standard of living. Included in this group are approximately 1,000,000 
full-time, able-bodied farm operators whose total value of farm production was 
less than $1,500 in 1945. The 1950 census reflects essentially the same situation. 

Increasing numbers of these low-income farm families are realizing the necessity 
of enlarging their business through the purchase or development of additoinal 
land and by making major adjustments in their farming operations. Such changes 
in operations are essential to provide the volume of production and income neces- 
sary to meet farm operating and family living expenses, to purchase needed capital 
goods, and to meet their debt obligations. These adjustments include the reorgani- 
zation of the present farming system to provide for more efficient use of available 
land and labor resources, the purchase or development of additional land, the 
expansion of some enterprises, the introduction of new enterprises and the adop- 
tion of improved management practices. Since other credit sources generally do 
not offer credit to these low-income farm families on terms that will permit the 
making of adjustments successfully and do not provide the planning and super- 
visory assistance necessary to successful introduction of new enterprises and 
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practices, these families would remain in the low-income category if they were 
deprived Farmers Home Administration credit. Farm ownership and production 
and subsistence loans, together with supervisory assistance, play a vital part in 
facilitating the transition of farm operators from an unsuccessful to a profitable 
basis. The Farmers Home Administration programs are designed to aid these 
families in making necessary adjustments in their farm business. The annual 
authorizations for loans for these purposes have been sufficient to meet only a 
small portion of the actual need that exists. 

That farm ownership and production and subsistence loans, as now authorized, 
represent sound investments for the borrower and the Government and are a 
proven solution to some of the basic and difficult problems encountered in strength- 
ening family farms are demonstrated by repayment records. Of the $378,973,511 
advanced to the 63,441 families who had received loans on 40-year repayment 
schedules for the purchase, enlargement, and development of farms through 
March 31, 1951, $194,259,988 had been repaid and in addition interest payments 
of $50,826,237 had been made. A total of 25,671 borrowers had paid their loans 
in full. Of the 37,770 borrowers who had not repaid their loans by March 31, 1951, 
23,140 had paid an average of $796 more than was due. During the first 13 years 
of operation the gross probable loss to the Government on advances of 
$378,973,511 in the farm ownership program was $867,435 or only slightly more 
than two-tenths of 1 percent of the total amount of direct Government loan funds 
advanced. 

The collection record established by production and subsistence loan borrowers 
also is impressive. As of December 31, 1951, collections on loans made from 
appropriated funds since November 1, 1946, equaled 92.1 percent of the amount 
which had matured. Since these loans are scheduled for repayment over periods 
ranging from 1 to 7 years, this figure will be increased substantially as additional 
collections are made during the life of the loans. As of December 31, 1951, interest 
payments of $21,201,121 had been made on these loans. 

In order to assure that farm ownership and production and subsistence loans 
will be made in full accordance with existing legislation and that such loans will 
not be a disservice to the borrowers, as suggested by the task force report, the basic 
legislation and the Farmers Home Administration have established safeguards, 
such as— 

1. No loan is made to an applicant unless the county committee finds that 
he is eligible for the loan and that the proposed loan will achieve the objectives 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. 

2. In the case of farm ownership loans, each farm is appraised by a qualified 
employee of the Department of Agriculture. As an additional precaution, 
the Farmers Home Administration county committee is required by law, on 
the basis of a technical appraisal and its persona! observations, to determine 
the fair and reasonable value of the farm. No loan may be made which will 
result in an investment greater than the value certified by the committee. 

3. Each borrower is required to prepare a careful budget of his anticipated 
annual income and expenses and also to record the changes in farm organiza- 
tion and management he plans to make. At the close of each year’s business 
the borrower’s actual records are analyzed and, on the basis of this analysis, 
plans for the ensuing year are developed. Borrowers are given the technical 
assistance needed in carrying out planned operations. 

4. In recognition of the widespread need for adequate land resources by 
farmers who own small or underdeveloped units, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration has given increased attention in its farm ownership lending operations 
to aiding low-income farm owners in acquiring more land or in developing 
their land so that their farms can be made efficient and economic units. Asa 
result of this emphasis, the percent of new loans made for enlargement and 
farm development purposes increased from 9.2 percent during the 1947 fiscal 
year to 52.3 percent for 1951. 

5. Increased emphasis has been placed on making production and sub- 
sistence loans to applicants who have the ability and the land resources to 
effect adjustments and improvements needed to increase their production 
and income and to place their operations on a sound basis so that they will be 
able to farm successfully and obtain future credit from private or cooperative 
sources. This change in emphasis has resulted in reducing from 32, 648 in 1948 
to less than 2,000 for the current fiscal year the number of loans made solely 
for providing farmers with annual operating credit. 

Under the present administration of the Farmers Home Administration savings 
in salaries and expenses in excess of $5,000,000 recommended in the task force 
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report have been accomplished. It should be noted that these savings in salaries 
and expenses have been accomplished although there have been three deserving 
statutory increases in salaries and one in travel allowances since 1947, and the 
insured mortgage program and the farm housing loan program have been taken 
on as additional regular activities for the agency. When the Farmers Home 
Administration was established in the fiscal year 1947, $35,400,000 was available 
for salaries and expenses compared with the budget estimate of $29,350,000 for 
1953, a reduction of $6,050,000. There were 9,507 employees in the Farmers 
Home Administration in 1947 compared with 5,742 provided for in the estimate 
for 1953, a reduction of 3,765 positions. 

To reduce personnel below the present level of employment would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the Government and the farm families served by the 
Farmers Home Administration. Loans are now being made to increase the size 
of farms, to establish new enterprises, and to increase the efficiency of total farm 
operations through the application of improved farm and home management 
practices and sound business principles. Loans of this nature can be made safely, 
and can accomplish their objective, only when accompanied by practical guidance 
which assures balanced farming operations and the successful adoption of sonnd 
farm and home management practices. 


The CHarrMAN. You pointed out here that the FHA borrower is a 
citizen who cannot get credit elsewhere. 

Mr. Geisster. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And I think that would be very pertinent for you 
to furnish to the committee, in view of this task force report and the 
Hoover Commission Report. I would like for you to keep the fact 
in mind that we will have, I am certain, further discussions about this 
report, and that information will be valuable to have here. 

Mr. Snyper. Is this something that is not in the report, but is a 
recommendation that was made? Could we get that exact recom- 
mendation? Mr. Lassiter would be much more able to answer it then. 
Mr. Hope. You can get it from the task force report. I think it 
on page 85 or page 87. 

Mr. Snyper. The recommendation is in the task force report? 
Mr. Hops. The specific recommendation is there. It states there 
that it will save $35,000,000 annually. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will stand adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the committee recessed, subject to the call 


of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

We have with us this morning Mr. John W. Brainard, manager of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 

Will you please present your statement concerning the activities 
of the agency which you are managing at the present time? 

The committee will be glad to recognize you now, and I suggest 
that the committee follow your statement and refrain from asking 
questions until you have concluded. So you may proceed now, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. BRAINARD, MANAGER; ACCOMPANIED 
BY FRED NORTHRUP, ASSISTANT MANAGER; EARL NIKKEL, 
CHIEF, SALES DIVISION; WILLIAM ROWE, CHIEF, PROGRAM 
DIVISION ; ELDON COLBY, CHIEF, ACTUARIAL DIVISION ; JAMES 
BUCKLER, BUDGET OFFICER; AND C. A. FRETTS, CHIEF, 
FINANCE DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. Bratnarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, perhaps it would be 
best to start with a brief summary of the development of the crop- 
insurance program up to present before covering in more detail the 
1948 to 1951 period. 

The first stage in the development of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Program was the five crop years from 1939.through 1943 when Federal 
Crop Insurance was launched with an all-out attempt to insure 
unavoidable crop losses on a Nation-wide basis with no previous 
experience to guide the way. This was probably the biggest insurance 
experiment ever conducted. Wheat was insured for the 5 years and 
cotton for the last 2 years of this period. Legislation directed the 
Corporation to offer farmers all-risk insurance of either 50 or 75 percent 
of their average yield. Net losses were suffered each year during this 
first stage of operations and the Congress suspended the program, and 
ho crops were insured in 1944, 

Although the premium and indemnities were considerably out of 
balance daring this period, the value of the indemnities to farmers, 
the businessmen with whom they traded, and to the general economy 
should not be completely overlooked. Many farmers who are amon 
the most successful in their counties today would have been force 
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to quit farming except for those crop insurance indemnities. Crop 
insurance fills a dangerous gap for the farmer by returning his invest- 
ment when he is burt the most—when, calls § no fault of his own, 
crop disaster destroys both the profit for which he planted aad his 
crop investment. Crop insurance serves every citizen by cushioning 
the effect of crop disasters on the ability of the farmer to continue or 
maintain his production. In the faee of the ever-increasing produc- 
tion that is needed from our farms, a sound and workable crop-insur- 
ance program can be of steadily increasing value not only to farmers 
but to dl whe sit down to the Nation’s dinner tables and use other 
products of our farms. 

The second stage in the program’s operations was from 1945 through 
1947 when legislation directed the Corporation to offer insurance on 
wheat, cotton, and flax on a national basis and to start trial programs 
on tobacco and corn in a few counties. Wheat, flax, and tobacco had 
a very favorable experience during this period when progressive stages 
of coverage were introduced and the Corporation took over direct 
control of loss-adjustment work. Cotton losses continued to be very 
heavy during the first 2 years of this 3-year period and offset the good 
experience for the other commodities. However, in 1947, for the first 
time, the Corporation’s total operations showed premiums exceeding 
indemnities by a significant amount, $8,500,000. 


PRESENT STAGE 


In 1947 the Congress reviewed the experience on crop insurance with 
Corporation representatives and made several major legislative 
changes needed to enable the Corporation to develop a sounder basis 
for offering this insurance opportunity to farmers. These changes 
were effective for the 1948 crop year which started a third stage in the 
bistory of the development of this basic insurance protection for the 
Nation’s farmers. 

These changes in the legislation included: Restricting the level of 
coverage to the cost of producing the insured crop in an area; reducing 
the scope of operations to a specific number of counties for each pro- 
gram; broader authority to try different plans of insurance; establish- 
ment of a predetermined price annually for computing the cash value 
of both premiums and indemnities; and increasing the minimum 
county-participation requirement from 50 to 200 farms. 

About this same time 3 years ago, Mr. Geissler, who was then 
manager of the Corporation, reported to the committee regarding 
program operations and problems. Following this report, legislation 
was amended to provide for a gradual expansion of the program to 
additional counties from 1950 through 1953. The expansion formula 
set a maximum of 50 percent of the basic authorization effective in 
1948. Expansion was to be only as rapid as the experience of the 
Corporation justified and was effective only through the 1953 crop 
year. Additional legislation is necessary for any expansion after 1953. 
The new legislation also recognized multiple-crop insurance as a special 
type of msurance and provided for expansion of the number of crops 
and the number of counties in which this program could operate. I 
will cover multiple-crop insurance in more detail later. 

Now, I think that it might be well to review the experience of the 
Corporation for the 4-vear period from 1948 through 1951 since this 
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is the period of operation of the new a started in 1948 following 


the legislation passed by the Eightieth Congress. 

First, let’s take a look at the brief summary of operations on the 
first page of the material which has been given each of you. 

(The brief summary of operations is as Eilone :) 


Taste 1.—Federal Crop Insu®ance Corporation, operating statistics 

















Crop year 
Item SOT eT — - 
1948 1949 | 1950 1951 

| | 
0 RS eR Se 40 | 40 | 40 42 
Number of counties - ie hs on 375 394 | 619 ~ 801 
Number of commodities....._............--_-.- 74 10 | 25 30 
Number of contracts in force... 169,129 165,076 | 307,257 344, 514 
Percentage of eligible farmers participating. ____ (4) | 22 26 23 
Estimated insurance liability...................| $153, 863,000 | $158, 484,000 | $240, 690,000 | $330, 201, 000 
a. eee gies cae $12, 684,837 | $11,737,147 | $14, 319, 350 $19, 438, 730 

Indemnities: | | 
Number.....- : Baile 16, 918 | 34, 579 | 61, 575 59, 967 
a nee ....| $6,776,539 | $15,537,238 | $12,748, 708 $21, 044, 490 
Loss ratio. .......... fet CGY 0. 53 | 1, 32 | 0.89 | 1. 08 


i.Not determined. 








Mr. Brarnarp. You will note that for the first 3 years that we had 
at least 1 county program in 40 States and that programs were started 
in 2 additional: States in 1951—-Deiaware and West Virginia. A 
multiple program has been started in New Jersey for 1952. 

You will also note that the number of county programs has increased 
each year (see table 2). 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE 2.—County statistics 














| Crop year 
Commodity | ; 
1948 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
j } 
Beans oer as Beh | ai eee oe | 4 9 | 18 28 30 
SS bs SY Seen eer eee () (‘) | (4) 1 1 
| NRE ME SD oc 5 Dae ela Sockue ae “74 36 | 44 | 7 97 99 
A ESS Sere li eccicathdaet dblntdid natin 53 52 | 80 100 99 
(aR AES ae ENR Nichia Re Ree 48 48 | 58 59 59 
Multiple crop... ...-..-- DE akon nt dbab einen euldivhoa 2 7 | 55 95 117 
ivicnisitideimcttiiiandasisininiecatuts wptaan wih | 32 35 | 52 69 82 
Wheat O Sreehenamt. 22k 66 3- een aiigs debate wets | 200 199 | 283 352 390 
Totee DSi b i... £85. . 4A. 75 394 | 619 801 877 














+ No program, 


Mr. Brarnarp. I might point out that in each year shown the num- 
ber of county programs has been somewhat less than the maximum 
authorized by the legislation. This is in line with sound operations 
and the legislative history in which it was made clear that expansion 
should be kept in line with progress in developing sounder program 
operations. The eventual goal, of course, is to make available crop 
investment insurance to the majority of our farmers. Now let’s take 
a look at the distribution of these counties. This is shown on this 
large map with the different colors representing the different programs. 

This larger map shows more clearly just how widespread our county 
programs are. 
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These are outlined in colors. The biggest program, of course, is 
the wheat. We have representative counties im-every wheat-pro- 
ducing area of the United States. Then, there is the edtton program 
in the South. 

Tobacco is represented in every tobacco-producing area, including 
cigar types in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin. 

The multiple program is spread throughout the United States. 

We have the edible bean program im both the eastern and western 
bean-producing raeas. 

The corn program in the major corn-producing areas. 

This large map is a duplicate of the small map that we have dis- 
played for your review. 

The Cuarrman. Is that map in this? 

Mr. Braryarp. No; that map is not in the material that is furnished 
to you. It is in the annual report made by the manager each year. 

(The map referred to above is as follows: ) 





The Czxarewan. You do have information im this report? 

Mr. Brarxanp. Yes; we have information “on ‘experience, Mr. 
Chairman, in the materia] that we furnished you. 

You will notice on the third line of the summary page that there 
has been an increase in the number of commodities on which insurance 
is Offered. This is due to the addition of crops to the county multiple 
crop insurance ow. We have an experimental citrus program 
in Polk County, Fla., which started in 1951. The commodity pro- 
grams on wheat, cotton, corn, flax, tobacco, and dry edible beans 
were all in Operation in 1948, and multiple crop insurance was started 
in two countaes in 1948. You will find at the bottom of the summary 
the number of counties in which each program was operating each year 
during the 1948-51 period. 
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PARTICIPATION 


The next line shows the number of contracts in force each year 
during the period and the line below is the percentage of eligible 
farmers participating. 

I would like to comment briefly on these two items, Progress on 
building participation—expanding the service of the program—has not 
been as rapid as we would like. However, we are trying to build 
soundly by building around good farmers who want crop investment 
insurance every year for business protection if a crop disaster comes 
their way. We are making progress in stabilizing our business by 
keeping the majority of our policyholders in the program efter they 
once signup. Since each year farmers must pay a premium to obtain 
the protection provided by the program, it follows that compared to 
some other programs that it is a more difficult job to build participa- 
tion. Consequently, only as farmers understand the value of arop 
investment insurance from a business standpoint are they willing to 
pay @ premium each year in order to put a floor under the money they 
spend in their production effort. 

One of the participation problems that will take some time to 
completely overcome is the tendency of some to expect more and easier 
indemnity colleetions under a program backed by a Government 
eceparenen and to feel that it should offer more than sound operations 
will permit. The higher coverages and the heavy losses under the 
early program contributed much to this problem. 

The eventual participation goal is to have a substantial percent of 
farmers in each county program. Progress on participation varies 
widely by counties. Some counties have more than 90 percent of 
their eligible farmers in the program. Other counties range on down 
to some that are below 10 percent. 

Experience reveals that even more care must be exercised in making 
sure that the leadership at the county level understands the program, 
recognizes its value, and will thoroughly explain it to all farmers. 
Generally participation reflects the interest and enthusiasm of county 
personnel. We also find that a better job must be done in the initial 
sign-up of participation in the program. This has been revealed by 
problems in connection with building participation. We find that 
where there is a thorough job of presenting the program as an insur- 
ance program that generally we build participation steadily. Farmers 
must understand that this insurance like other insurance provides 
protection and that it is not a Government program from which it is 
intended that farmers collect unless they have the misfortune to 
suffer severe crop damage. 

Underwriting experience—— 

Mr. ANDRESEN, Do you have the authority now to either increase 
or decrease the premiums that are paid for the insurance? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Yes; we do. 

Every year we make a survey, Mr. Andresen, of the experience. 
We change premium rates in accordance with the experience. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Depending on the localities where the losses are 
the greatest? 

Mr. Brarnarp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What happens when you write a 3-year policy 
or a 5-year policy? You cannot change that contract; can you? 
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Mr. Brarnarp. Mr. Chairman, we do not write a 3- or 5-year policy 
now. That was back in the earlier programs. 

At the present time we have a continuing contract that is in effect 
as long as the Corporation and the insured leave it in effect. Both 
have the privilege of cancellation annually. Policyholders are notified 
of changes in the contract prior to the cancellation date. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Braryarpb. On the next line you will find the amount of insur- 
ance protection that has been provided each vear. The total for 
1952 will probably be half a billion dollars. 

During this 4-year period, 1948 to 1951, the Corporation has paid 
out over $56,000,000 in indemnities to farmers who lost their invest- 
ments in crop production due to eauses beyond their control. It is 
significant that all of these crop losses have been covered by farmers’ 
premiums. In addition, a reserve of nearly $2 million has been 
accumulated. 

You will note on the next two lines of the summary sheet that the 
premiums and indemnities are listed by years. The 1948 experience 
was very good with a loss ratio of 0.53 and every commodity program 
showing premium income above the indemnities paid. ‘The 1949 loss 
ratio of 1.32 is the highest for the 4-vear period due to unfavorable 
crop conditions in both wheat and cotton. The 1949 wheat vield 
was the lowest in a decade, as low as 40 to 50 percent of average in 
much of the spring-wheat area. There were widespread areas in the 
central and eastern parts of the Cotton Belt where the yield ranged 
from 40 percent below normal to vields too low to justify harvesting. 

The 1950 experience shows a favorable loss ratio of 0.89 despite 
heavy losses suffered in the central and eastern parts of the Cotton 
Belt due to excessive rains and the highest imsect infestation in many 
years. 

The 1951 experience is finishing with indemnities exceeding pre- 
miums by a small margin with a loss ratio of about 1.08. 1 believe 
that the 1951 experience is the most significant of the 4 years from the 
standpoint of testing the progress that has been made im strengthening 
the soundness of the program and its operations. I say this because 
we came very close to breaking even despite three widespread crop 
catastrophes. ‘ 

These three crop disasters as vou will remember were the prolonged 
drought throughout much of the winter-wheat area, the excessive 
rains and floods in the Midwest, and finally the sharp reduction in the 
corn stpply due to the extensive frost damage. You are probably 
aware that the basic cause of much of the frost damage was excessive 
moisture at planting time which resulted in late plantings and was 
followed in many areas by cool, damp weather which further delayed 
the maturing of the corn. These same factors naturally resulted in 
heavy losses in some of the multiple-crop insurance counties. Experi- 
ence in the dry edible bean program was unfavorable due to drought, 
excessive moisture, and severe hailstorms. 

From my standpoint, I would say that the program and its opera- 
tions had to be on a rather sound basis for the 1951 experience, in 
view of the crop disasters that occurred, to be as near the breaking- 
even point as it Is 

These 4 vears of experience illustrate that, if the program is properly 
serving its purpose, there will be vears when indemnities exceed 
premiums. Consequently, we need to accumulate premium reserves 
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in the good years to cover the heavier losses in the poor crop years 
Losses could exceed premiums by a considerable margin if crop con- 
ditions were generally poor in the crops which represent the major 
part of the liability. With a limited operation, despite the spreading 
of counties about the various areas, some concentration of risk is 
inevitable. Program experience actually reflects the crop conditions 
that prevailed in the crop-insurance counties although generally this 
will correspond with conditions in the various areas. 

After this general summary of experience for the 4-vear period, you 
will be interested in looking at this large map which shows the position 
of each crop-insurance county with respect to its cumulative experi- 
ence for the period. The counties in black are those that have earned 
more’ in insurance premiums than has been paid out in indemnities, 
while those in red have had the opposite experience. This total 
county experience adds up into the figures that I gave earlier of about 
$56 million in indemnities for the 4 years and $58 million of premiums. 

I would like to take another minute to review this map with you. 

As I just explained, this shows the position in regard to the accumu- 
lation of reserves of each individual county program. 

Those in red, during the 4-year period, paid out more than their 
premiums; that is, they paid out more in indemnities than the pre- 
miums earned. 

The CHarrMan. What is that red in California? 

Mr. Brartnarp. That is the wheat program in California. 

The CHarrMAN. Are all of the red places wheat? 

Mr. Brarnarp. No. These are the same counties that I showed 
you on the other map. This map shows the position in regard to 
indemnities and premiums. 

These in the south are cotton, and multiple counties. 

Generally speaking, the wheat program, that is, the spring-wheat 
program, and the winter-wheat program in some of these areas in 
here are in the black position. 

Generally, the high plains wheat area, some of the cotton counties, 
and some of the multiple counties are the ones that are in the red. 

The CHatrMAN. What about your premiums? Do they vary in 
the different communities? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, they vary by the reflection 
of the experience that we have in those individual counties. 

The CHAtRMAN. In that community? 

Mr. Bratnarp. Yes. I will cover some of that in my statement 
later. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. When you referred to losses, for instance, on page 
5, the second paragraph, where you state that the 1950 experience 
shows a favorable loss ratio of 0.89, despite heavy losses suffered in 
central and eastern parts of the Cotton Belt, that percentage loss 
is the percentage of the total premiums? 

Mr. Brarnarp. That is right, the total national premiums, Mr. 
Andresen, earned for the year 1951. 

Mr. Garuines. Of all crops? 

Mr. Brainarp. Of all crops. I have given you the 4-year history 
for 1948 to 1951, inclusive. During the 4 years we have earned 58 
million in premiums and paid out 56 million of that, leaving 2 million 
in reserve for the 4 years’ experience. 

Each commodity varies. This is shown in your material on sev- 
eral charts (figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5), that can be studied for the history of 
each individual crop. 
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The Cuarrman. I know that it will be interesting to the com- 
mittee to know what has been the administrative cost in the 4-year 
period during which time you have accumulated a $2 million profit. 

I realize, of course, as we all do, that the program is financed by 
direct appropriations. 

What has been the administrative cost? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Mr. Fretts can give you that figure. 

Mr. Frerrs. Approximately $22 mitfion. 

Mr. Garutnes. Over the 4-year period? 

Mr. Frerrs. That is correct, for the 4-year period. 

Mr. Garuines. By adding new counties from time to time, does 
that necessarily add to your personnel or can you carry on? 

Mr. Brarnarp. It does add some expense when we add new coun- 
ties, because we have additional servicing, and also additional operat- 
ing expense that it costs to put that business on the books. 

The Cuatrman. Do I understand from this statement that the 
over-all protection provided in the 1952 program will be about one- 
half billion dollars? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Half a billion dollars. That is our estimate today. 

Mr. AnpREsEN. How does that compare with the number of farms 
covered in 1951? 

Mr. Brarnarp. In 1951 we had 344,000 farmers participating in 
the program. We are estimating that we will have around 400,000 
in 1952. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. When is your closing date for accepting or writing 
the insurance? 

Mr. Brarnarp. The spring closing dates start, Mr. Andresen, the 
last of January and run until the end of May. 

The Cuarrman. In some of these disaster areas where this program 
has been provided I assume there are some areas to which the Federal 
Government has made financial contributions and direct grants, is 
that true, and this program minimizes those grants? 

Mr. Brarnarp. ft could be true, because of the heavy losses suffered 
by farmers. They obtain considerable benefits from Federal crop in- 
surance, and thereby lessen the need for other help. 

Mr. Gatuines. I know of a farmer who lost 1,200 acres of cotton 
in 1951 due to floods in my county. I wonder if that situation is 
increasing the number of participants in that area where we have had 
excessive rainfall and where we have had droughts and we have had 
boll-weevil infestations. Does that tend to inerease the number of 
farmers who participate? 

Mr. Brararp. That varies by individual counties. In many 
cases a crop disaster is an incentive to have crop insurance. In 
many cases it will increase the business considerably. 

On the other hand, in other cases I guess it is because farmers are 
individualists, they feel that maybe this is not the year of their hazard, 
and from now on that the danger of losses are lessened and therefore 
they feel they can run their own risks themselves. It varies both 
ways, I would answer. 

Mr. ANpreseEN. With reference to administrative expense, does that 
cover the selling expense? 

Mr. Brainarp. Yes; it does. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. So that the figures vou have here of 58,000,000 in 
premiums and 56,000,000 in indemnities is the actual collection for 
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premiums and the actual disbursements, and not any of the selling 
eosts or adjustments? 

Mr. Brartnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. Right along that line I did a little quick arithmetic 
here. Assuming the $22,000,000 were divided by four to give you the 
average cost, it would give you about five and one-half million per 
year and dividing that by the 344,000 farmers that you said you have 
participating in 1951, would give approximate cost of $13-plus per 
farmer for administrative costs. That, of course, will have to be 
borne either in the future by the farmer or out of the Treasury. 

Is it your contemplation ‘that the steady growth in increase in the 
number of rea a ee 2 farmers will enable you to reduce that cost or 
will the additional personnel vou take on keep that figure at about the 
present one? 

Mr. Brarnarp. I would like to have one of our people here who has 
made a study of that answer that. 

The CHarrMAN. Let just me say this, as the participation increases, 
the program broadens, it is hoped that the program can carry itself, 
including the payments of the administrative costs, is it not? It is 
just a matter of time and development, I mean, as your program 
expands the administrative costs come down? 

Mr. Brarnarp. It is assumed that with the broadening of the 
program, of course, the overhead per application can be cut consider- 
ably. And as we gain more experience of actually measuring the 
hazards of growing crops I think that we could probably set our rates 
more accurately on an experimental basis. 

It is difficult to set a rate that you can just say that this is the final 
figure, and that is going to bring in enough money to pay the indem- 
nities for carrying the hazards in that county. 

The CuHarrMan. You have already done a salesman’s job in these 
areas where you have the program. So when you sell all the farmers 
on the virtues of crop insurance then, certainly, the cost of salesman- 
ship goes down. 

Mr. Brarnarp. I would assume that, ves. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. Do you not find this, Mr. Brainard, that if a 
farmer has a good crop and he is covered by insurance where he does 
not get any indemnities that his tendenc ‘y will be the next year not. to 
take on insurance? 

Mr. Brainarp. Mr. Andresen, that varies again, in my experience 
working with the farmers and with the counties administering this 
program, we find in many, many cases farmers have carried this 
insurance ever since 1939 and have never had a loss and are still 
participating in the program. 

There are others that will come in 1 year, and they do not get 
indemnities and they say it does not pay and they will drop out after 
the first vear. 

Mr. Frerrs. The average cost has gone down from $25 per con- 
tract, in 1948, to about $16 in 1951. So there is a definite reduction 
per contract in the administrative expenses. 

The Cuarrman. As the program develops that will be further 
reduced. 

Mr. Harvey. Was that figure that I cited here the approximate 
cost per farm? 
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Mr. Frertts. The figure that I gave you for the total cost of the 
4-year period was a little bit on the high side. The $22,000,000 was 
through January 1952. Actually it is $18,700,000 for the 4-year 
period. Your figures for 1951 are about correct. 

Mr. Harvey. That per capita cost of $13 that I cited was approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr. Frerts. That is approximately correct at the present time. 

Mr. Harvey. And it is the hope, in other words, I would think 
that we would all agree, that the only hope for a long-range contin- 
uance of this program would be a substantial reduction in the per 
capita cost. It seems to me that that ought to be reduced to less 
than half, if it meets with popular approval of that cost. It ought 
not to cost to exceed $5 per farm, I would think, from my local experi- 
ence, if it were properly operated and had wide enough participation. 

Mr. Frerrs. The trend has been consistently in that direction. 
It will continue in that direction as we expand and take on greater 
volume. 

Mr. Hoeven. In connection with Mr. Harvey’s inquiry, let me 
ask you this: In an area where you have a consistent loss do you 
increase the premiums proportionately each year, or do they become 
rather stable? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Yes, Mr. Hoeven, we increase them every year. 
We have a formula that we have set up that the first year that the 
losses exceed the premiums collected by 100 percent we set a 30-per- 
cent assessment against that county immediately. Then after 
another year or two that experience is figured back into the rates of 
that county. 

Mr. Horven. Does not the insistent increase in premium hinder 
the program? Do you find that they display less interest in carrying 
insurance, even though it may be in a disaster area? 

Mr. Brarnarp. I would like to have Mr. Colby make a statement 
on that. He works the rates for our Corporation. 

Mr. Coxsy. Of course that is true to some extent. It does, be- 
cause you are charging more for it. It makes it somewhat more 
difficult to sell. 

The reason we do it that way is that farmers, like the rest of us, 
when something bad happens, soon forget it so we bring experience 
into the rates as soon as possible. 

I think, for example, there are quite a few counties in Iowa, be- 
cause of the heavy losses due to the frost with which you are very 
familiar, that we will do better than we did last year. They were 
hit hard, and they know it. In that instance, I think that the busi- 
ness will increase. 

Mr. Hoeven. The point I want to make is that the objective of 
this is to protect the farmer from loss. If you get into a consistent 
disaster area, and due to that very fact you have to consistently, so 
to speak, raise your premium rates. 

What is eventually going to become of that program if that continues 
in a total disaster area? 

Mr. Cotsy. We limit the amount of increase. We simply spread 
that risk over more years. Naturally we make a greater increase in 
an area that has had two or more disasters. 

Mr. Horven. You may get to a program point where it will not 
carry itself. And you will be dependent upon the Treasury to take 
care of that. 
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Mr. Coxusy. That is one of the difficult problems in some of the 
areas. 

Mr. Harvey. Right along that line it has been my experience just 
from observation in my own area that the corn in my area is a very 
low-hazard crop, but wheat, that is, winter wheat, is a high-hazard 
crop. There isa tendency on the part of the farmers as I have observed 
it not to carry insurance on corn, because the risk is so low and only 
to carry it on a crop that carries a higher risk average. 

I am wondering if that is not going to be a pores experience. 

Mr. Brarnarp. The rates reflect that, Harve When we 
establish rates on a low-risk crop like corn, oe t dinerelly costs much 
less than a much higher risk like winter wheat. 

Mr. Cousy. For example, in Indiana on corn the rate runs 3 or 
4 percent, while on wheat it runs from 5 up to about 6 or 7 percent; 
twice as high. 

Mr. Harvey. The point, just using that as a sort of a guinea pig, 
it would seem to me that the tendency would be for the crop-risk 
poorer: to have its greatest participation in areas where the possi- 

ilities of loss are the greatest. 

Mr. Brarnarp. .Mr. Harvey, I would cite you an example of our 
tobacco experience. Tobacco insurance is a very high coverage type 
because of the high costs of growing the tobacco. And the rates are 
— low because the experience is good. 

ur experience over the period of years is that the farmers buy it, 
even though it appears to be low-risk insurance. 

Mr. Nixkeu. The problem you raise is a matter of understanding, 
one of the basic problems in any insurance program. There is the 
problem of getting the farmers to recognize the fact that the risk is 
there although losses have been infrequent. The rate reflects the risk. 

Mr. Harvey. Right in line with that question, I think it is obvious 
that it ties in directly with this other question that I asked about the 
per capita cost, because if you can bring it down to a very low figure 
then the farmer is not going to be so hesitant about coming in con- 
sistently year after year. 

Mr. Niktese Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. He will be hesitant if he feels that the crop is not a 
very great risk, anyway, to participate with a high per capita cost that 
has to be levied to begin with, if you are going to make it a self-sus- 
taining program. 

Mr. Nixkeu, There was a point there that Congressman Hoeven 
raised that [ think it might be well to cover more. 

In a county where you have a disaster, and most of the farmers 
lose their crops—an experience which we have now had in quite a few 
counties—it is true in many of those cases that if we did not have 
insurance in there the next year many of those farmers could not farm 
because they could not, get credit to put in their crops. Butit posesa 
problem from the insurance side, of course, where you are going to 
spread some of that catastrophe risk to. 

The CuarrmMsn. Let us get back to the statement so that the 
witness can conclude, and then we will go into discussion. 

Mr. Brarnarp, On the next. page of your material (Fig. 6) the 
table of loss ratios summarizes the experience of each program. This 
same information is shown by programs on bar charts in figures 
2, 3,4, and;5. . The summary bar chart (fig. 6) shows the cumulative 
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experience for the 4-year period for each program with the black bars 
showing the premiums and the striped bars showing the indemnities.. 
The dollar figures are shown above each bar. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


PREMIUMS, INDEMNITIES, AND LOSS RATIOS 
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Mr. Brarnarp. You will note on the table showing the loss ratios 
that the bean program shows 2 years of good experience followed 
by 2 years with losses considerably above indemnities. 

Losses were negligible in corn in 1948 and 1949 but exceeded premi- 
ums in 1950 and, of course, this year were more than double the pre- 
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mium income. However, the cumulative loss ratio for the 4 years is 
only 1.28 despite the heavy damage in 1951. 

The flax program has been building reserves each year against 
the year when crop conditions send losses above the premiums. I 
might point out that there is need to build a good reserve in the flax 
program because there is a greater concentration of risk in this program 
which operates in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and one 
county in lowa. You will note from the map showing the distribution 
of the programs that the other programs have much greater distribu- 
tion of risk between areas, 

Multiple crop went for 3 years with good experience but this year 
the drought and corn damage put this program in the red despite the 
fact that the counties are scattered about in many areas. 

Tobacco, like flax, has built reserves for four straizht years against 
those years when losses exceed premiums. We have the risk spread 
out very well on tobacco from a geographic standpoint, but it must 
always be kept in mind in connection with this program that the 
coverages are high so that an extensive tobacco crop disaster would 
require a heavy call on reserves. 

As you know, cotten has been our biggest problem crop from the 
standpoint of getting the prorram to operate without losses exceeding 
premiums. Real progress is shown for this 4-year period with 2 years, 
1948 and 1951, with premiums exceeding indemnities and 2 years 
with very poor crops in many of the cotton insurance counties. 

Wheat shows two red and two black years during this period; how- 
ever, I should point out that the loss in 1949 was the first time in 5 
years that wheat indemnities exceeded premiums. The 1951 expe- 
rience, as I pointed out earlier, is a very favorable one on wheat 
considering the crop conditions that prevailed throughout much of the 
winter wheat area which fortunately was offset by very good expe- 
rience in the spring wheat area. In 1949 the States of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, where half of 
the country’s wheat is normally produced, had nearly complete 
failures in some areas and less than half a normal crop in other large 
areas. The bars on this chart illustrate the comparative volume of 
each program operation so you will readily recognize what a dominant 
factor the wheat experience is in our total experience for any year. 

This table of loss ratios seems to me to illustrate two ways that it is 
necessary to spread risks in the operation of a sound crop-insurance 
program. ‘The wide variation from year to year in the loss ratios on 
individual programs indicates the need to spread the risk of the insur- 
ance program over a period of years. The table also shows that there 
is a substantial diversification of risk between the various programs 
within a given crop year. The third method of spreading the risk is, 
of course, by the distribution of insurance counties over a wide 
geographic area in order to get as nearly as possible to the spread that 
would naturally exist under a national crop-insurance operation. 


MULTIPLE CROP INSURANCE 


Now, I would like to spend a few minutes discussing the multiple- 
crop insurance program which was just getting under way 3 years ago 
when Mr. Geissler reported to you. This program operated in 2 
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counties in 1948, 7 in 1949, 55 in 1950, and 95 in 1951. 
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Multiple-crop insurance offers the farmer protection of his com- 
bined investment in the crops that constitute the major part of the 
agricultural income in the county. There is one coverage for the 
farm, and there is no loss under the contract until the combined 
returns from the insured crops fall below the farm coverage. Due to 
the diversification of risk that results, this program can provide 
protection of the combined crop investments on the farm at a very 
reasonable cost. 

A summary of crops insured under the multiple program—37 at 
this time—is included on the third page of your material table 3. 
This summary will give you an idea of the variety of problems and 
the potential of this program. You will readily recognize that this 
program provides basic crop-investment insurance of great value to a 
farmer or a county when severe crop disaster strikes the important 
crops as it did in several counties this year. 

(The summary referred to is as follows:) 


TaR_e 3.—Crops insured under the 1952 multiple crop insurance program 


















Counties and States in Counties and States in 
which the specified | which the specified 
crops are insured |  rops are insured 

Counties States Counties | States 

Grain: Oil: 

hE waee | 58 19 SESE SS | 32 6 

Corn ie hlahaapecipinemare 107 30 Peanuts nodal aetee 12 5 

Grain sorghum ----._- 17 5 Soybeans ............- 57 is 

Is cae ethaci ead 938 27 Seed 

ES * Se ere Ee 17 4 Alta fescue. __...... | 1 

Wheat . 79 25 Austrian peas... _. | I 
Food: Crimson clover. ...... i 

Cabbage di 1 1 Lespedeza............ 2 2 

Canning peas = ; 2 Red clover... _..- 2 } ! 

Dry edible beans__- 12 : eee 1 | 

Onions (dry). .....--. 1 1 i 2 1 

Potstoes........ ; ll 7 iv 

Ree ; § 2 NE bi. be d 14 y 

Snap beans -....._- 2 2 Clover and timothy. 6 4 

Straw berries sien 4 3 Lespedera............ 5 

Sugar beets......___- ; 1 J” | eee 1 

Sagarcane........... 4 1 Other j 

Sweet corn ~ 3 3 CONGUE; . citi aoe 32 i" 

Sweetpotatoes__...._. 11 6 Tohace eS 14 7 

Tomatoes basing 4 4 Corn ensilage __....-. 17 7 

Sorghum ensilace._.. | 1 l 

Total number of crops covered___. sii ne seal , SPR SC UE ae See 37 
Average number of cror ar county q at ciis db cue ase eth oi dendnsbie 5. 5 
Total counties in whi lriple-crop oe Ye eee 4 Le eee 117 
Total States in which multiple-crop insurance is provided in 1952.........-...-.-.-. 2. : 32 


Mr. Brarnarp. While in some areas the multiple program has 
become extremely popular and there is heavy demand for additional 
counties, other areas are not maintaining their early interest in this 
high-coverage, low-cost insurance plan. They are judging that the 
possibility of loss on all their crops combined is too remote to make 
this insurance of value. However, experience with the program 
indicates that this is undue optimism on their pari. 

This type of insurance is catastrophe protection and the low rates 
mean that frequent losses on the same farm or in the same area are 
unlikely. They don’t, of course, indicate which farms or areas will 
have the good fortune not to have catastrophic losses. When crop 
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disaster does hit a county, the multiple program pays off heavily— 
indemnities are several times what they would be under a single-crop 
program since it protects the farmer’s combined crop investments. 
‘Where crop disaster strikes, the value of this program is, of course, 
vividly illustrated. 

Since chances of collection seem remote to many farmers and others 
have lost one crop and still made their coverage, there have been 
numerous requests for a multiple-crop contract that would insure 
each crop separately. This, however, is inconsistent with the basic 
purpose of the multiple program and would not be different, except 
in mechanics, from our present single-crop progranis. 

However, there may be some variations from the present plam 
that will better adapt the program to differences between areas. 
There may be some refinements that will make its value more apparent 
to farmers. Perhaps the greatest need is educational effort that will 
obtain better understanding of the purpose of such insurance and the 
value of such basic protection if disaster strikes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I wonder if you could take a typical county, for 
instance, Goodhue County which, I think, was one of the first in the 
multiple-crop program in Minnesota. I wonder if you could take that 
county and put the information in the record. You might take some 
other counties that were in that program from the very beginning and 
show the experience that you have had in securing the additional 
coverage in those counties and see just what the farmers are doing over 
this 3- or 4-year period. 

Mr. Brainarp. Mr. Andresen, | can answer your question in that 
county. I helped develop that program in Goodhue County. We 
started out with 459 farmers participating, and today there are more 
than 800 participating in the program. They have continued interest 
and increased participation. They have had a very favorable ex- 
perience. The farmers there today like it very much. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Is that on a 50- or 75-percent coverage? 

Mr. Brainarp. It is on a 60-percent coverage of all of the crops 
insured. We would be very happy to furnish for the record the 
experience of a few Minnesota counties. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows:) 
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Summary of multiple crop insurance experience 
GOODHUE COUNTY, MINN., YEARS 1948-51! 






























































| | | | 
, | Contracts | Net acres | Maximum , Indemni- 
— | “in force | insured | liability | Premium | NE Rig op 

<3 Se cet. | 
(eka lle SR 459} 20,804 | $364,590 | $16,655.18 | $364.22 | $16,290. 96 
SRO PRN 704 56,729 | 867,731 | 21,102.06 | 2,575.34 | 18, 526.72 
ES eae - 860 54, 987 1,008,148 | 21,015.17 | 13,740.35 7. 274. 82 
“iA Sie os LEO 843 60, 449 941,421 | 18,440.39 | 7,643.66 | 10, 796.73 

eB MIE alt tin mirse-spece]. | 77, 212.90 | 24,323.57 | 52, 889.23 

STEVENS COUNTY, MINN., YEARS 1949-51? 
] | ; eH FP 

te REL ae 729 | 142, 393 |$1, 601,363. 43 | $55,526.02 | $1,536.11 | $53,989.91 
_, a 678 91, 283 | 1,391, 357.23 | 38,630.11 | 13,364. 27 | 25, 285. 84 
ae Re Te RS le ep 637 121,942 | 1,417, 982.82 | 38, 675. 40 12, 287. 30 26, 388. 10 

EE kenanardsreret caltaaeteanidavcttinanaaed 4,440, 703. 48 | 132,831.53 | 27,187.68 | 105, 743. 85 

McLEOD COUNTY, MINN., YEARS 1950-51? 

icetnnasen saan iaesears pes 451 28, 134 $629, 419.75 | $17, 795. 54 $47. 057.00 |—$29, 261.46 
PLR PUTER 535 | 37,647 | 798,776.72 | 23,008.87 | 10,355.77 | 12, 649.10 

Vee OnE SET BUT... ood -----+-] 1,428 196.47 | 40, $00.41 | 57,412.77 | —16, 612. 36 

| | 
KANDIYOHI COUNTY, MINN., YEARS 1950-514 

na | 1,644 | _153, 010 |s2, 717, 208.00 | $81, 177.02 |si80, g71.36 |—$90, 604. 34 
aicieonrnceterseies 1,452 | 178, 181 | 2. 492,043.00 | 82; 362.00 | 165,090.00 | —82, 698. 00 








TET a ath ag ma 4,” | 5, 209, 241.00 | 163, 839.02 | 345,931.36 | —192, 292.34 
| | ! 





1 Insurable crops were corn, flax, oats, and spring wheat in 1948. Barley, soybeans, mixtures of flax and 
spring wheat, and mixtures of spring wheat and oats were added in 1949. 

2 Insurable crops were barely, corn, flax, oats, spring wheat in 1949 and 1950. In195lsovbeans were added’ 

8 Insurable crops are barley, corn, flix, oats, soybeans, spriag wheat, sweet corn 

4 Insurable crops are barley, corn, flax, outs, soybeans, spring wheat, and mixtures of small grains or mix- 
tures of flax and insurable small grains. 


Mr. Hitz. Let me ask a question on multiple-crop insurance. To 
me that is the most interesting phase of this whole program. 

Percentagewise, what percent of the whole farm would you require 
a farmer to have in the crop before you cover it under the insurance? 

Mr. Brarnarp. You mean under the multiple protection? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes. If he just put in a few acres you would not cover 
the crop, would you? 

Mr. Brarnarp. In a county where the multiple-crop insurance is 
offered, generally there is a diversified type of production in that 
county. And we insure the important crops in that county. We 
say to any farmer taking out an application that we will cover all of 
the acres of the crops that he grows that are insured in that county 
program, whether it is just a few acres or a large acreage. 

Mr. Hitt. If he had a few acres of beans, for example? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Or a few acres of oats and a few acres of corn, 
they would all be covered. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. But you do not pay any indemnity unless the 
over-all losses on that particular farm are more than 40 percent? 

Mr. Brarnarp. We would pay a loss any time when the total 
production of all of the insured crops did not equal at the specified 
prices the coverage for the farm, Mr. Andresen. 
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Mr. Anpresmn. So that a man may have a total loss on his corn, 
like some of our farmers did last year, but still be over on the other 
crops and he would not get any indemnity for it? 

Mr. Brainarp. As I cited in my statement that is one of the prob- 
lems we have in selling this type of program, that it is a low-cost 
type, because it has that advantage, it does not pay off as soon as a 
single crop program does. 

Mr. Hitt. You are getting into difficulties there in my mind. 

What about your adjustment when you have a multiple-crop in- 
surance program on a farm? Then your adjustment becomes a real 
problem, a real difficulty. 

Mr. Brarnarp. The adjustment, of course, is multiplied by the 
number of crops that you have on the farm. Naturally, each has to 
be checked. If it is a single-crop program vou just check the corn 
or the wheat. In this case you check the three or four or five crops 
that are insured. 

Mr. Hriui. What about the increase of your administration costs? 

Mr. BrAINARD. It does increase some of the costs, but we feel itis 
worth it to give the service to that type of operator. 

Mr. Nixxev. Your losses are less frequent. Your adjustments 
are more expensive when they come, but less frequent. 

Mr. Hiiu. Your chart does not show that too good. 

Mr. Brarnarp. In 1951 our experience was not good in multiple. 
We had multiple insurance in the wheat and corn areas where crop 
catastrophies occurred so there were losses in the multiple as well as 
in the single crop programs in those areas. 

The CHarrMan. I would like to insist that we go on with the pre- 
pared statement, because we are going to have to adjourn promptly. 
Go along as fast as you can. 

Mr. Bratnarp. Very well. 


IMPROVING THE CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The experience of the past 4 years compared to the earlier experi- 
ence is the result of a much sounder program. The program improve- 
ments involved are numerous but might be broadly listed in three 
categories such as those made by amended legislation, those made to 
stimulate interest in operating the county program on a sound insur- 
ance basis, and those made within the administrative structure of the 
Corporation in developing and operating the insurance program. 
Naturally, there have been many changes made of varying importance 
since the Corporation has been constantly striving during this period 
to improve the soundness of the program and to improve the efficiency 
of its operations. Some changes have already been discarded. Others 
have proved of much value in strengthening the program. And there 
are many others particularly in the improvement of administration 
that can and will be made as experience guides the way toward them. 

Experience has brought many changes in crop insurance and pro- 
vides the sure way to steadily improve the operations and the service 
of the program. In fact, one of the strong brakes that we must apply 
in developing the program is that of putting the hard facts or the 
uncertainties of our cumulative experience against changes that have 
participation appeal and perhaps strong field pressure behind them. 
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We have found that developing a sound program requires frequent 
use of the word ‘‘No”’ and the development of personnel who not only 
can use that word but can explain why that must be the answer. 


LEGISLATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


In talking about improvements, the starting point is the legislative 
changes which have greatly increased the soundness of our operations. 
The most important of these was the restriction of the maximum level 
of coverage to the cost of producing the crop in an area. This has 
made possible experience which clearly demonstrates that the crop 
insurance program can be operated on the basis intended by Congress 
with the premiums over a period of years covering the indemnities 
paid. This change has sharply reduced the moral hazards involved 
in crop insurance and has clearly defined the most practical and logical 
protection limits for a crop-insurance program operated by the Federal 
Government. 

The more intensive development work that has been possible under 
the restricted program also deserves much credit for improving the 
program. 

The generally lower coverage and adapting coverages to areas such 
as insuring out-of-pocket costs, instead of the full investment in high- 
risk areas, requires re-education of many farmers on the purpose and 
value of crop insurance. Four years is not a very long time in which 
to get the majority of the farmers to recognize the greater value to 
them of a sound program that offers less coverage and in some instances 
costs them as much or more than the higher coverage under the early 
program. However, in the majority of eases the lower coverage is 
available at a lower premium. It provides a more practical insurance 
for farmers since its protection requires an annual increase in their 
operating costs of the amount of their insurance premium. 


EMPHASIS PUT ON SOUND PROGRAM 


Experience has taught beyond any reasonable shadow of a doubt 
that offering crop insurance at a level of coverage and a rate which 
would result in farmers flocking into the county offices to sign up 
would be a very unsound program. It also has taught that in order 
to operate a sound program with good participation that real interest 
in sound insurance operations must be developed at the local level. 
We have been making changes and directing our training efforts toward 
this end since the start of the new program and the results in many 
counties are very encouraging. In other counties, personnel operating 
the program have not done this job adequately. This illustrates that in 
our program, just as in private insurance, progress in building business 
is directly related to progress in developing people who are adequately 
trained and interested in successful operations. 

In a very large measure, people are the key to the progress being 
made in county insurance programs. I do not mean the differences 
in the percentage of participation, but whether or not progress is being 
made in gradually expanding the service of the county program. 
There are differences between areas, crops, people, and other factors 
that will make the building job slower in some counties than in others. 

In effect we now have the county programs operating on a mutual 
basis so that the actual experience of the county program determines 
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the cost of the insurance protection. County premium rates are 
adjusted periodically to reflect loss experience. Premium discounts 
of 30 percent are granted policyholders in a county if a premium reserve 
in excess of the required reserve established for the county is aceumu- 
lated. Premium rates are increased up to a maximum of 30 percent 
immediately following a year of heavy loss in the county unless suffi- 
cient offsetting reserves have been accumulated. Good individual 
experience is recognized through a 25 percent discount after 7 years 
of continuous experience without collecting an indemnity or the 
accumulation of a premium reserve equal to “the cove rage. Through 
this mutual type of operation it has been possible to improve the 
quality of administration and participation in many counties and to 
improve understanding of program provisions and the importance of 
sound operations. Increasing interest is developing among policy- 
holders regarding the soundness of operations and program provisions. 
As a result policyholders’ meetings are being held annually in many 
counties which result in better understanding and active interest in 
who collects indemnities under the county program and why. As the 
interest of policyholders increases, improvement in both administration 
and experience will result. 


IMPROVING THE ACTUARIAL STRUCTURE 


Obviously, building a sound actuarial basis is all-important in 
determining whether premiums and indemnities will balance over 
the years. Although our actual insurance experience is very limited 
in years of experience and what may happen to crops, steady prog- 
ress has been made in recent years in strengthening our actuarial 
basis. Unfortunately farmers do not recognize as readily as the 
underwriters the need for actuarial changes so we frequently retard 
progress on participation in a county by putting it on a sounder basis 
despite the fact that the desire of farmers may be in the opposite 
direction—more coverage for less premium. 

Refining and improving the actuarial structure is a constant job 
and we are learning new ways to improve it each year. Currently 
we are testing several methods designed to result in a better spread 
of risk between the good and average farms or farmers in a county. 
This has become an important problem in some county programs 
where the participation has not been representative but has been 
balanced rather heavily on the side of the higher risks. 

Emphasis of the mutual aspect of the county program’s operation 
has resulted in better cooperation and effort at the county level to 
assist us in setting up the actuarial structure for the county on a 
sound and equitable basis. Increasing attention is being given to 
screening out from county programs both high-risk land and _ pro- 
ducers, to varying coverage in line with productivity or accomplish- 
ing the same result by varying premium rates, and to close study of 
the actual loss experience in each county by plotting loss experience 
on maps and making an annual review of the contracts in force from 
a risk standpoint. 

The actuarial job is complicated by the fact that while simplicity 
obtained by few variations between areas or individuals in the county 
is a decided advantage in building understanding and participation, 
it does not in many instances adequately reflect the variations in 
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risk so essential to the operation of a sound program. Reflection of 
these variations through coverage often brings the complaint from 
farmers with the lower coverage that their production costs are the 
same, while covering this difference in the premium rate may bring 
the complaint that the cost is out of line. 

The actuarial structure can be improved best when there is repre- 
sentative and continuous participation. It is from such experience 
that we can measure differences in risk between farmers as well as 
farms. While we are far from having all the answers to our actuarial 
problems, we have made and are making important improvements in 
this vital phase of our work. 


INTEREST OF OTHERS 


Closely linked with the increasing interest among farmers in sound 
administration and developing a sound basis for the program that will 
assure its continued availability is the increasing interest among 
businessmen and others in the program. 

Naturally where crop disaster strikes a devastating blow and crop 
insurance is available to cushion the shock on farmers and business 
alike, the value of the insurance is quickly recognized by businessmen 
and others interested in the stability of the farm community. In addi- 
tion more and more businessmen are coming to recognize the basic 
value of crop insurance in stabilizing the economy of the business com- 
munity. This is brought about when they understand what the 
program is and how it operates. They can readily see the value 
directly to the farmer and indirectly to them of a program under which 
farmers join together in paying premiums to protect those who have 
the misfortune to lose their crops. Its value in stabilizing credit as 
security for loans is also becoming more widely recognized as well as its 
value to the individual farmer in enabling him to get credit by use of 
the collateral assignment. For example, Montana policyholders will 
make collateral assignments in the amount of more than $4 million 
in getting credit to produce their 1952 wheat crops. 

While it might appear to some that such understanding on the part 
of both businessmen and farmers should spread rapidly to the 100 per- 
cent point, we all know that no educational process has yet been 
devised that will make such progress. Understanding comes slowly 
because it depends upon a willing listener and a clear explanation. 
There is also the frequent problem that erroneous information must 
be removed before the facis will be recognized. There remains the 
fact, too, that understanding is not enough since a premium must be 
paid for the insurance. 


CONTINUING CONTRACTS AND FORMS 


As experience has tended to stabilize the programs, continuing con- 
tracts, procedures, and forms have been developed in the interests of 
economy and stabilizing program understanding and operations. 
Through the continuous contract, a means of building a solid core of 
good participation in each county has been established. Not only 
does’a sounder program result from the continuity of participation 
that can be developed through this means but the cost of adminis- 
tration ‘is greatly reduced since sales costs are not incurred on the 
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carry-over contracts and the volume of paper work involved in han- 
dling applications is greatly reduced. Here again experience will 
guide the way to increasing the volume of business carried over each 
year. 

While IT have by no means covered all the improvements in the 
program and its operations, I have tried to give you a summary of the 
experience of the program during the past 4 years. We have by no 
means solved all of the problems involved in writing all-risk crop 
insurance, but I do feel that we have made good progress as evidenced 
by the general correlation of the underwriting experience with farm- 
ing conditions that prevailed during the last 4 years. Crop insurance 
has done much good for farmers and can be of inereasing value to them 
and the Nation. It provides a business way for farmers to join 
together for their mutual protection against unforeseen emergencies 
that can result from production risks beyond their control. Crop 
investment insurance can provide security for both the farmer and 
the creditor who respond to the steadily increasing demands for 
farm production. It can protect the value obtained from other parts 
of the farm program. 

The pregram as now operated is designed to be extended to other 
counties as rapidly as insurance experience and legislation permits. 
It is only logical that the Corporation should be thinking and plannin 
for the day when this good is available to all farmers in all agriculturs 
counties. 

The CaarrMan. Mr. Brainard, I want to thank you on behalf of the 
committee for your very comprehensive report and for the data and 
information you have submitted. 

I would like to ask you to better identify yourself for the members 
of the committee, and tell us something about your experience with 
crop insurance. I know that you just came into the managership 
after Mr. Geissler was appointed to the PMA as president of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Have you been with crop insurance program prior to that time? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have. I started working in 
the agricultural programs back in Minnesota in 1934. As a member 
of the State committee in Minnesota I worked very closely with the 
crop insurance program, developing and administering the program 
in that State starting in 1939. I participated in national and area 
conferences and meetings called to develop the crop insurance program 
each time major changes were considered. 

In 1950 and 1951 I worked as a coordinator between the Production 
and Marketing Administration and Federal Crop Insurance in the 
administration of the crop insurance program, directing the Production 
and Marketing Administration part of the work, as well as advising 
the Corporation on the development of the crop insurance program. 

About 2 months ago I was made manager of the Corporation. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Garuines. America is a big country. And you have just a 
little map there. How do you handle such a big country from Wash- 
ington? 

You sell your program inside the particular county where you 
operate on a particular crop. Do those same men who are engaged 
in the selling of the program, so to speak, also deal in indemnifying 
the farmer for losses sustained? 
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Mr. Brarnarp. No, they do not. 

Starting in 1945 the Corporation set up its own loss adjustment 
force in each State where we have a program operating. 

Mr. Garuines. You do not operate in Nevada, do you? 

Mr. Brartnarp. We do not. 

Mr. Garsines. And in Maine and New Hampshire, Vermont, 
they are not included? 

Mr. Brarnarp. No, none of those States have programs. In a few 
instances we have combined State office work. For example, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts are included under the New York office. 
We have a State director who supervises and administers all of the 
indemnity work, and makes the settlements for losses. 

Our promotional and sales work are handled by the Production and 
Marketing Administration in each county in which we offer a program. 

Mr. Garuines. That seems to be an economical way to handle it. 

I am just anxious to know more about it because I see that your 
number of personnel has been reduced. You are asking for fewer in 
1953, that is, the fiscal year, over the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Brarnarp. What the Corporation has done over a period of 
years is to combine three branch offices into one at Chicago for one 
central unit of service. And that greatly reduced the number of 
personnel servicing the program. 

Our field work is supervised through our State directors in each 
State where the programs are offered. 

The CHarrMan. What season of the year is most of the insurance 
sold? Or is it being sold all through the year? 

Mr. Brarnarp. We try to encourage selling throughout the entire 
year. .As soon as program changes, both contract and actuarial, are 
approved for the following year, we encourage the county PMA 
offices to start selling at an early date. 

However, the bulk of the selling is done in about 2 or 3 months, just 
before a closing date, which is before the planting of the crop. 

Most winter wheat sales are made in summer and early fall, while 
most of the sales on the other programs are made in the spring in the 
period just before the planting of the crop. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand that you have a tobacco program 
only in 14 counties? 

Mr. Brarnarp. No, we have 69 counties as shown on the table. 

The CuarrMan. I see it now. There were 69 counties. 

Mr. Nikket. In 1951. 

The Cuarrman. You have 82 in 1952. 

Mr. Brarnarp. We have added to that number, we have gone from 
69 to 82. We have added a few new counties for 1952. 

The CHarrman. It has increased from 69 to 82? 

Mr. Brarnarp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And you will add a few more counties this current 
year? 

Mr. Brarnarp. In 1953 we have asked for 60 counties for all 
programs. If that is approved we will expand the program iif 1953 by 
60 more counties, making a total of 937 counties. 

The Cuarrman. Has the tobacco program been in the black, so to 
speak, for the past 4 years? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Very definitely so. 

The CuHarrman. I figured that from page 2. 
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Mr. Brarnarp. The loss ratio is 54 percent in the 4-year period— 
we paid out 54 percent of the premiums earned. 

he Cuarrman. In other words, you have 46 percent of the 
premiums retained by the Corporation? 

Mr. Brarnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Hint. I was looking at the map more than at my book. I 
wonder why you have suc ch a solid number of counties on wheat in 
Montana and North Dakota. If that map is true it looks to me like 
you have centered on wheat pretty heavily. 

Why did you do that? 

You go back into the Northwest States, too, and you do the same 
there. 

What I am trying to find out is why you did that. 

Mr. Brarnarb. In 1948, if you will remember the legislation estab- 
lished 200 wheat counties and in 1950 provided for 50 percent of that 
to be increased each year, meaning that we could add 100 counties 
in each year, 1950 and 1951. 

Wheat is the biggest program. 

As you will note in these summaries, about 60 percent of the total 
earnings of the Corporation come from the wheat program. 

Mr. Hitt. That still does not answer my question. Those are not 
the wheat States. You are not going to leave the impression with 
me that those are the wheat States and leave Kansas out when they 
produce 20 percent of all the wheat in the United States. 

Mr. Brarnarp. It is fairly well covered. 

Mr. Hitz. Do not forget that Kansas produced 20 percent of all 
of the wheat in the country. What are you doing up there on the 
Canadian line? 

Mr. Bratnarp. North Dakota produces about 20 percent of the 
wheat, too. 

Mr. Hitxi. What about it? 

The Cuarrman. The program is certainly available to all of the 
farmers in Kansas; is it not? 

Mr. Hitt. No. 

The Cuarrman. I mean in the counties that you added? 

Mr. Conny. In Kansas, from here on over, you see that the State 
is pretty well covered. This area is the Flint Hill area, cattle country. 
We have stayed out of this particular area of the eastern part of the 
State, and this is the wheat country in Kansas which really starts 
in about here [indicating]. 

Mr. Hitz. That still does not answer my question why you have 
so many up on the northern line. 

Mr. Cotsy. When we got the 200 counties, we get only 56 for 
cotton and 35 for tobacco. We added about 50 percent. One of the 
points in the 1948 law was that we should go into the major producing 
areas. 

The 200 counties plus 100 each year which roughly we have added 
was permitted under the law. We put it into the counties where 
wheat was the major crop. 

Mr. Hut. You do not think the size of the wheat farm had anything 
to do with your decision to go up there and insure that wheat crop? 

That is what made me a little suspicious. That is not what the 
program was for. 
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Mr. Cotpy. Wheat was the largest percentage of the agricultural 
income of those counties. 

Mr. Hitt. In that whole northern area you would not find a small 
wheat farmer in the whole area. 

Mr. Cosy. Those are the major wheat producing areas, made up 
of large wheat farms. 

Mr. Hit. This program is not meant to do that at all. It was 
to help the small farm operator and not the big mechanical operator. 
I just question that. 

Mr. Brarnarp. I think, Mr. Hill, what we have tried to do is to go 
into every county where wheat is basic and grown in proportion. 

Just why it concentrates in that particular area is because that is 
primarily a big broad wheat area. 

Mr. Hitt. You did the same thing in the northwest corner where 
you have a big wheat area. They are the counties that you have gone 
into. Take Oregon and Washington. 

Mr. Co.sy. That is right. 

Mr. Hitu. You got into the big areas. I just wondered why you 
did that. 

The CHarrMAN. Before you go into a county with the program, do 
you not first determine and make a survey as to the wishes of the 
farmers and their desire to have the program? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Yes; we do, Mr. Cooley. 

The CuarrmMan. And wherever there is an anxious group of farmers 
in the particular county who petition you to put the program in, you 
certainly give them that consideration, do you not? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Yes, we do. 

The Cuarrman. I mean the reason I know that is that just recently 
I talked with you about including a tobacco program in my own 
county, and I have concluded myself that the farmers do not know 
enough about the program yet to encourage me to believe that they 
would participate on a very large scale. I think that you have to put 
on an education:! program and explain the crop insurance program 
to them before they will come up and ask for it. If one county is 
asking for it and seems to be unanimous in their desire for it, I can 
easily see why you would put it there. 

Mr. Hitt. Mr. Cooley, just look at Colorado, if vou can identify it. 
I will show you what does not look right. Will you touch or point out 
Colorado on the map? Just take a look at Colorado. We are talking 
about where these experimental counties are located. J am not finding 
fault. You just want to know why. 

I will tell you something about it. Point to it again so that all of 
these men from the eastern part of the United States can see it. 

Look at what you did in Colorado. You went up into the corner 
there, the yellow point to the northeast, which is in my district. 
That is a wheat area. I do not know a thing about your map, but 
I would say that you covered that wheat area pretty well and that is 
a good wheat area. 

Then look. what you did next. Then you go clear over to where 
the Indians live and insure all of the beans down there. 

Why did you do that when the whole South Platte Valley produces 
more in one county than you have in both areas that you have there? 
I just ask you for the reason. I do not know. I would like to know. 
Who picked that God-forsaken country in the southwest corner of 
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Colorado to perform an experiment? My guess is that it is all 
beans. You show a terrific loss on beans over there. 

The CHatrMAN. You mean that part of the country used to be 
God-forsaken. That is what we have done for it now. It is not 
now. 

Mr. Hrut. It does not show the program up correctly, because you 
are bound to show a loss on those beans. 

I just asked why, why you would pick those two places. I would 
just like to know. 

Mr. Rowse. The bean area is one in which we have had a consider- 
able request for insurance. 

Mr. Hitz. Who really decides what counties you are going to take? 

Mr. Brarnarp. What we do, Mr. Hill, is to take the requests of 
State and county people who indicate that they would be interested 
in having a program established in certain counties. We first an- 
alyze the importance of the commodity that they would like to have 
insured, whether it is basic and important to the farm income in that 
county; and if it is, then our State people and the State PMA com- 
mittee survey the interests of the local people. If they are interested 
and we have counties available we will establish a program in such 
counties. 

Mr. Hii. I have the same question about California. You will 
notice that is in lower California, with just a very little over in the 
part toward the north. I always thought there were a lot of farms 
in around the northern central part of California. Now you are not 
covering those at all. 

Mr. Cosy. In California, for example, you are talking about the 
upper part of the State, up here in the Sacramento Valley, you have 
these wheat counties, but above San Francisco we do not have any 
that produce any great amount of wheat. Down in bag an Joaquin 
Valley we are insuring the counties that have wheat. The Imperial 
Valley, Fresno, and surrounding counties are a major wheat 
counties. 

Mr. Hiuu. You are really carrying the program in Californi: on 
wheat only. 

Mr. Cousy. That is right. 

Mr. Hitt. That is the “thing that bothers me. I would like to see 
this program do what we started out to do with it. 

The Cuarrman. Are you not expanding it just about as rapidly as 
you are permitted to expand under the law? 

Mr. Brarnarp. We have expanded some programs as fast as per- 
mitted under the law. We have not gone all of the way in all pro- 
grams because we have felt we needed more experience or more 
educational work done before we established programs in some 
counties. 

The CuHatrman. Before you go into a county you must have the 
pertinent data te guide you in making your determination? 

Mr. Brarnarp. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan. With regard to the premium, that is right, is it 
not? 

Mr. Brainarp. That is right. 

Mr. Jonus. I have one question that you did not cover fully as 
to who decides which counties you are going into. 

Mr. Brainarp. I would say, Mr. Jones, that we work with the 
State and local people of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
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tration. They make surveys of the counties that are interested in 
establishing a crop-insurance program. And from that, if we have 
counties available, we survey the whole national need or interest. and 
allocate the counties on that basis. 

Mr. Jonzs. I notice that in Missouri, in the years 1948 to 1951, 
on your cotton program you had the best experience in Missouri of 
any place on cotton. However, in just a single year, 1951, we did 
not have any cotton program there at all. 

Mr. Brarnarp. I believe we did not have any cotton program in 
the years 1948 to 1951 in Missouri, did we? 

Mr. Coxsy. Yes. 

Mr. Jonrs. You did on this yellow chart. 

Mr. Cousy. We had just 1 year, 1948. We had one or two counties 
where the experience was good. 

Mr. Jones. The experience was better than in any part of the whole 
country. 

Mr. Cousy. That was right. 

Mr. Jones. It was the best. Why would you not go on and 
continue that under those circumstances? 

Mr. Nrkxev. We had one county in Missouri that year, in 1948, 
and that experience shows very good there; just prior to that, for a 
couple of years, the losses had been very heavy. As a result there 
was 1 year’s delay in the rates going up in that county. And the 
county, as 1 remember, was not interested in continuing the program 
at the rates we had to charge. 

That gives you a wrong impression there, because this 1 year's 
experience was very good, but the losses had been very, very heavy 
in that county for 2 years prior to that. 

Mr. Jones. Prior to that? 

Mr. Brarnarp. Yes. 

Mr. Jonus. It was very good the only time you showed and then 
you cut it out. 

What is the yellow there, is that the multiple crop? 

Mr. Bratnarp. That is corn. That is Stoddard County, a corn 
county. 

Mr. Jones. That is the only one? 

Mr. Brainarp. The only one that we have in southeast Missouri 
right now. 

Mr. Jones. | cannot figure why they would take corn. Corn is 
not the major crop down there at all. 

Mr. Brarnarp. As I understood, Mr. Jones, they are switching 
some to corn down in that area. That is what the local people have 
told me. 

Mr. Jonus. All of them are growing more corn, perhaps, but still 
we have cotton and soybeans and some other crops. I wondered why 
they cut out the cotton. 

Mr. Brarnarp. I believe we would have to get in touch with the 
local people to answer that. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions? If not, we thank 
you very much for being with us and giving us this information. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned.) 
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